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INTRODUCTION 


coristanuy find © myself: 
“in? awkward’ Situations. 
7 _ Among the | most un." 
comfbttable are thea in which 1 have accepted an invitation to 
work, as a: consultant for a day or two ina public school. Suddenly. 
‘there. lam, standing in front of a group’of teachers who have every . 
reason ‘ta expect m¢ to tell them either that they-are doing something 
‘wrong, ‘or that they” should be doing. something else in addition to 
“the heavy load: they-re already carryimg. Why elsé would I be there?’ 
And this, given. the: fact-that I*have neyér seen any of-them at 
work with their students, have rio idea haw they Qperate, or what 
an “specific. daily” problems they | face. Oe see why it's an awkward situ- 
ation. . .. ed ane: te ha teter te . 
Such visits have given me “the chance’, deweiee td see Sniathand 
a number of other public schools besides the ofie in which I teach. 
They've helped me grow. Sometimes I’ve developed’ lasting friénd- 
ships with colleagues in those schools. And always we trade. notes— 
- which of us has the better principal, lunchroom, or working. condi- 
tions—and combat stories. , \" 
Sometinies, ori these Visits, ’m ated fot adiice. T usually refuse, 
. simply | because I don’t know the situation well. enough (and wouldn't 
if I stayed a month), But recently, over coffee, a’ new friend- and I : 
sat down and half in jest, half seriously, pdsed the following: 
Accept for the moment the fact that bécause there are too matty | 
variables at work, public schools will never be perfect learnirig envi-, ’ 
“ronments. Accept also the fact that despite all the vgices raised 
against them, and despite all the financial anaes they are ae to | 
Stay. ee : a. : P : 
Now draw up a list ‘of observations or shales or eines, 
» five or six—that could be used as yardsticks t6 measure how ‘any 
‘given public school is doing, or how far it has to go, given. the 
‘ potentials and limitations that exist within that institutional frame: — 
work. es 
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¥ We drew up alist. | | ee / 

Over the next few months, as I became mote and more convinced 
that. this idea of a checklist was a workable notion, I refined it; and 
F present it here, realizing with some embarrassment that most of 
these principles are old truths: “‘rediscoveréd” again and again, but 
realizing” also that most schools still have a long way to ga: toward 
aria a 4 Mtheni, and so they bear repeating. The 95 50-pupil con- 
solidated/pwv bic high school ig which I teach, for example, has not, 

and- ‘undoubtedly: will not, move. wholesale to translate -a list like 


2. 


this mto achiOH: “Nene. of the. schools in which F have visited will ’ 


_ either. I guebsthasio te expected. However r, after fourteen’ years 


‘of continuous, daily trial-and-error and observation inside the pub- 


lic-school system, I know “hat these principles can be recognized 
in that system, and I believe that‘ the extend to which they have been, 
recognized and acted upon by any public school is the extent to, 


\ 


which that institution is becoming truly and sensitively responsive. 
x 


to the needs of the students and the communities it serves. 
_. First: Every detail in the Shyael Aionear of a school, no 
“matter how small, matters and contributes in a tumulative®way to 
the overall tone. 
Some of these details are so minor as to be unnoticeable by the 
ordinary observer; babs in their ownasmall way, each makes a differ- 


“ence that can lead to a sense of, ssainel ues right (or wrong) here, 


even though I don’t know what it is.’ 

Recently I taught an-experimental course of five students. Because 
there weregio classrooms available during that period, we “floated” 
/from day to day from one available space to another. One of the 

* rooms we used from time to time was a small windowless conference 


» 


“room that.was almost womblike in its tsolation from the rest of | 


the school environment. Every time those students and I were in 
that room, their behavior was significantly different from their norm. 
It was almost as though they were lobotomized. Only through great 
effort were we able to break through that. listless| unemotional trairee 
and carry. on some form of discussion. In dnote environment— 
one with windows and space and air—they were completely different 
people. We all recognized the effect the conference.room:had on 
us, but none of us was able to pinpoint exactly what was happening 
there. Somehow the combination of colors, windowless walls, isola- 
tion, and the incessant buzzing of the fluorescent lighting trans- 
formed | us in a noticeable way. Had I been assigned to that space 
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;for the entire quarter and not . been, able to" abies those same 
five studérits i in different environments, T'might have-assumed. that’ 
both the course and the’ students ‘ were lost causes—an- éXperiment 

_ not worth: repeating. ‘How many..other teachers strug ge with stu- 

“dents ‘daily and assume the pfoblems they are having are due to 
_ the students, or. themselves, and : forget the impact of environment 
on behavior, te ae a : 
On a more obvious level, sélagsioonis with desks (often covered 
-. with graffi) bolted to the floor, ‘bathrooms. with doérless stalls, 
shared locker spaces, ‘indiffer ent food served indifferently, raucous 
bell systems, intercoms used so inconsiderately that every activity. 

“in the school shattered ‘by full-volume Aniiouncements like, 

anu eachers, ealioe the 1 interruption, but Susan Jones’ mother is here 

‘to take her to a dentist’ appointment,’ ” all in fortresslike oi ee 

= , structures with endless: cement block halls and bulldozed, paved 

ne surroundings deyoted-more to efficient crowd control and total lack 

f sof privacy (rear uble’’)- than anything else—all such elements ° 

"sy conspire to Creat ; mosphere hat is alien, dehumanizing, i intimi- 
dating, and *Fifle an undercurrent of frustration. 

In’ one. high school I visited recently, the ‘signal to change classes 
"Was a deafening ai dir-raid siren. In our own school, it is a long, piercing 
whine that"is impossible to talk above and that goes through one’s 
, head with an intensity that almost translates into physical pain. Why. 
any manufacturer would be instructedor allowed—gp. create such . 
a device, and why any humane architect would patronize such & 
company, is beyond me, especially considering. the fact that it’s not) 
really needed atall. (How many colleges or universities, for example, | 
can you name that use a bell system?) a 

Sometimes the physical environment so anaes against certain | 
kinds of activities that they are.’simply eliminated from the life of 
the school. Our organization has actively sponsored concerts and 
plays, but we are about to give up in despair, mot because the students 
_ don’t enjoy such events, but because such events must be held in 
a gym that doubles as an auditorium. The space itself is simply 
not a workable combination for more réasons than I ‘could list here,. 
foremost among them being impossible acoustics and demonic seat- 
ing arrangements. 

Despite the fact. that such buildings are built, there are plenty, 
of solutions available once the problems with them are realized, 
‘The possibility of solutions, however, must’ be seen as’a series or 
priceless oppértunities to bring the sécond principle into play. 
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"Second: Students: must ‘be ised: a measure of control over that 
environment, agd < a degr ee of decision- making responsibility within 
‘it. If this is ignoréd, the natural and healthy tendency. students have 
to exert some influence over. their Ssurroundirigs manifests’ itself i in’. 
‘ ways’ the teachers.and administrators” find unacceptable, and’ much 
of their energy is spent in pitched baltles with students over “class- 
“oom management” and in sletithing, out th@se responsible for van- 
dalism and-litter. The amount of ' “antisocial” behavior in a school | 


is often directly* proportional to the amotint- of hostility students. 


feel toward an institution 1 that 1 is not tesponding | to their needs aS 


r 


human, beings. cs 
* The most obvious place to Sean: is at the: classroom, level. In 
most high- school classroonis, the norm, except” for the blackboard 


“and bulletin Board, is” totally: blank walls and bland colors. (Walk 


into the only environmenta child can éall his or her own—usually 
-a bedroom at home—and’ compare. Ifa child of mine actually pre- 
. ferred an environment with no color, nothing on the walls no piles : 
of books and posters. and baseball gloves, and projects” iy progress, 
I would view that as cause for: some.alarm.) °. 7 Yar ; 
At this classroom level, confronted with a teacher who maintains? ° 


“a filing cabinet full of laminated and dated bulletirxboard displays _ 


, (This one about ‘commas goes up’ at Halleween, eath year”), we 
“may have & problem. ‘Such a.teacher ray already havessettled: into.. 


4 4 PSy chological rut thatvhas, for example, manifested itself i in | lecture 


notes ued year after year, and it may be too- late for change. 

But if it’ Ss not; some wonderful and appropriate things can happen. 
In our classroom, when students wanted? to fill thé walls with photo- 
_graphs, letters, documents, county maps, and quilts—all jtemis ap- - 
propriate to-our work—they were.given permission by the principal 
as long as they “did ‘not stick anything to,or mount anything on, 
the walls that might ‘damage the paint? Undaunted, they eased up 
* several of the suspended ceiling’s s tiles, hung long” wooden dowel 
rods\from wires’ ‘they attached to the steel _girders:, above, -replaced 


43 


the tiles undamaged, and hung the quilts ‘and display. pansies from. 
«the: rods.. The walls remain unscarred. . ‘i 


Later, reeding additional work, storage, and ‘display spaces, they ° 
designed and built other pieces of classroom furniture such as cabi- 
nets, shelves, and counters, and.set them into place. The ones not . 
used,as work spaces. are now: ‘covered with pieces of folk art, tools, 
gems! that « contacts have made for ‘us, and supplies. 


-* Most recenuy, deciding that the ‘microscopic. darkroom the 


school’ S architect had designed was unworkable, they designed and, 
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“built a new darkroom jnside otr classtoorh with the help of the : 
school custodian, who jury-rigged the necessary plumbing. The only 
_Tequirement placed on the ‘students by the principal .and “school | 
board’ was oe the new room confortt¥ i iri every way to the existing: 
fire codes, thus giving students an opportunity to deal with yet an: 
other: challenge.: The: outside’ walls of the darkroom aré covered, 
Hloor to ceiling, with four- by-eight-feot sheets of bulletin- board mae -_ 
‘terial, thus tripling our space. for. €xhibies of, f-seugents’ photograplis 
“and the hke. While some classrooms nearby. y have, susfaine heavy y 
~ damage: from randem student varida lisiysathar® met Sulfet dl pee 
all. The room is ablaze“with :color and, life and energy, and has” 
“become. a working environmentsthat Accurately ‘reflects the amount’ off 
energy and commitment that i is expended there, ‘ 
Outside the classroom, studenis’in our school have gotteA per mis- 


“sion to create at-least one new mural a year to paint onto the blank 


Ww alls i in ‘the commons and entrance areas. The principal was a little 
- dubidus abouts the first mural yntl we talked, a professional artist 


aaa helping out and’ promised the principal final approvalgof the 


design.. Three are comipleted now, one measuring eighteen by 
twenty-two feet; and’ ‘anether 1S under way: This series of low;cost, 
"creative efforts can go on for years, will involve’ hundreds. of students 
over those years, and will totally change the tone of those bland, 
impersonal spaces. . 

In a large urban school I visited necently, students in the horticul- 


‘ture and biology classes had voted to ‘adopt’ a large outdéor gather-’. 


_ ing area as part of their classroom work. There they created a jewel _ 
"of a park with gravel walks, wooden benches,,and_ huge planters, | 
which they keep Villed with® potted flowering plants, rotating them 
in season. On the fall day I was thére, thousands of susan hoes 
of all colors were just about to burst into ‘bloom. 


. + In another school, as part of the ‘curriculum, students i in fie home- 


ecoriomics classes work. with their teacher and the dietician to create 
the school’s menus, and then rotate for a week ata time through 
_the kitchen to help prepare and serve those meals and make them 
_as attractive and palatable as possible, using their imaginations to 
find ways around the budget they have to work with, _and other 
“instiuitional restrictions. . : 

Allowing students to. have a ¢onstructive impact on their surround- 
ings in ways like the above is important, but it is not nearly-enough. 
They must also be entrusted.with the power to make’ \real: ‘decisions 
that affect far more than the physical environment. | \ 
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For.example, in the magazine classes Margie: «Bennett and I con- 
_ duct. (out of which this book came), the students decide. individually — 
all details concerning their own articles (for which they do all the 
iH interviews, take and print all the photographs, etc.), and collectively 
', . decide such items as what the magazine’s cover design and colors 
» will be—seemingly mundane decisions, but for students who have 
never had experience in making such choices, enormously i important. 
_ These experiences becometpart‘ef their nermal English curriculum 
and part of their daily rouune. The same pattern is’ followed in 
the other classes we sponsor where students produce record albums, 
radio shows, television shows, active and passive solar collectors, 
and public exhibitions of photography. Thej decisions affect not. > 
only the final product, but also such things as the specific budgets 
those classes will operate under given the financial resources avail- 
able to us at any given ume. 
On the organizational level, my ‘an and I meet early every Mon- 
day morning to look at our organization..Sometimes we talk about. 
specific-studepts and strategies for meeting their needs. We also 
outline all things that need to be decided that week. Students-are—— 
- encouraged _to attend the meeting. pe 
That same “day, _during each périod, the various Foxfire classes 
come together in one room to discuss each issue and vote. The 
votes are carried forward, cumulatively, through’ the school day: 
At the end of the day, the votes deterrmne the decision. Those: 
students who want to be involved in carrying it out begin to si 
so. : S si & r 
In a recent week, for example, among other things, students dis- 
cussed and ere on: 
- The disposition of an automobile donated to our organization. 
(They voted to ‘sell it through sealed bids and split the profits be- |. * 
tween the school’s beautification fund and FoSfire’s scholarship fund. 
Students split up into teams to draft the radio and newspaper an- 
nouncements. The car was sold and the money deposited in the 
funds thestudents had dictated.) 
- Our response to a weekly regional newspaper that had reprinted 
material and phetographs from The Foxfire Book on its front page 
‘ without our permission and without credit to the source in any form. 
(The students voted to draft a letter to the publisher demanding 
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creatively and well with the idea of student coihals. A Broblent 
of course, is that many student ‘councils are ot regarded: as truly 
representative of, or responsible to, their classmates, and so elections 
degenerate into popularity contests and, knowing this, schools re- 
apr by diluting the responsibilities the student councils have to 

the point where the whole situation: becomes even more of a joke. 
The: mempers< are allowed 4o plan the junior-senior danée, but. fide 
else. 

r better, and certamly more lively, instructive, and interesung 
system would be for each homeroom to’elect, on a rotating basis, 
a representative who would attend the weekly teachers’ meetings. 
Substitutes could take the place of representatives who could not 
make a given meeting due to illness or other such conflicts. At these 
meetings, in addition to normal business (and, frankly, I can’t think . 
of ajmeeting I've been to in recenLmemiory “where something was 
discussed_that students_shotifd not be allowed to hear, but they 
could always .be excused if such matters arose), the principal and 
assistant principal would outline those items that needed student- 
body action. The students in attendance would ask as many questions 
* as necessary to make sure they could present all the facts and ramifi- 
cations to their homero&ms as accurately as possible: Then, during 
homeroom periods each morning, the student representatives would 
present the issues one by one, lead the discussions, and take the 
vote. The homeroom teachers would be there to help students over 
_ Smags. Votes from the homerooms would all be tallied by student 
" groups as they were reported, and decisions, as completed, would 
be carried to the front office for announcement and implementation. 
The student newspaper would regularly report all tallies, along with 
needed clarifications and explanations. 

What decisions’ would be made? An enlightened principal could 
easily get an idea simply by listing all decisions made in the course 
of one week at the administrative level, and then looking at the 
list. Much of it would consist of business concerning pep Tallies, 
club meetings, test schedules, lunch schedules, disciplinary restric- 
tions, smoking-area regulations, and the like, all of which lend them- 
selves ‘easily to student input. That’s where they'd start. And what 
about decisions such as whether to use a bell system at all? Or 
the extent to which classes could be interrupted by such intrusions 
as intercom announcements? Those, too, should be subject to 'stu- 
dent input. And as the process became established, students them- - 
selves would begin to identify other areas that would justify student 
__choice. In fact, once a certain public-schoel mind set is overcome, 
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on the paper’s front page. A subscriber to our magazine who brought 
the matter to our attention was thanked by-another team ef students.) 
* Our response to a T-shirt manufacturer who had taken photo- 
graphs of some of our contacts directly from the pages ‘of our books 
and reproduced them on a line of T-shirts he was. distributing 
throughout our region. (The students voted to sue the manufacturer 
and are now involved in the suit.) r a "7 
The fuile of thumb we use, and/one that will probably evolve in 
time as we get better at, and m@re self-confident with, this whole 
business, is to turn over to th¢ students all decisions concerning 
our organization ‘that they themselves | can be responsible for and | 
implement to completion. <Phis they do in an atmosphere where 
they learn to weigh the possible consequences of such decisions 
for themselves and the organization, and where mistakes that are 
made are accepted as new opportunities to learn—not as opportuhi- 
ties to condemn the students who made them. * 

’ There are parallels ‘here. that can be extended to any school as 
a whole. Each day, in’every school in the nation, scores of decisions 
are made by the principal and assistant principal that affect the move- 
ments and_activities of students within, Often these decisions are 
made by adults not because they refuse to believe students could ° 
make them just as well, but because it is so much more expedient , 
to make them themselves. And they’re right. But one of our mandates” 
‘ is to help students learn to make responsible choices, and thé fact 

is that schools, as microcosms of society, can be perfect learhing 

laboratories for building these skills. It is somewhat less’ convenient, 
but schools built for the convenience of adults, are often schools 
where little learning takes place. ye 

Lam not advocating—as 1 in some alternative sheple-cthat students 
make ail decisions, ineluding such things as whether or not a teacher 
should be fired. That would place an impossibly heavy-load on -stu- 
dents’ shoulders. Nor am I advocating the: situation wheré students_ 
are allowed to make'token, sham decisions~of no ‘consequence as 

a means of tricking them into believing they have séme ‘‘say’’ in 

order to help keep them under control. I am advocatifig real respon-, 

sibility of the best type that 2s possible within a normal public schook , 

4which 1s, granted, a controlled situation where adults will always: 4 

be “‘in charge,” but where they can also be regarddd by their students. 

as allies and mentors and guides rather than the opposite. 

- How could the process work? Some schools have experime 
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it acon ieeeasaely diracale to identify issues and decisions in 4 
which the syidents should not be directly involved. Excuses for not — 
involving them even in matters as serious as strategies for deling 
with teen- -age pregnancy” or alcohol and drug abuse begin to sound 
holtow and defensive. : 7 
, The ‘fact is that students in possession of accurate information 
ee are far more skillful; responsible, creative, and moral in making ot 
‘and carrying out decisions. than most adults aré willing to admit. 
Schools trying this for the first ime sometimes give up in frustration 
fronva feeling that the students aren’t being responsible enough— 
that the students are “playing with them.’ The schools give up too, 
easily. Invariably, these are schools where, usually for good reason, 
the students refuse to believe that their collective voice is going to 
be taken seriously. aoe are playing with the sthoof. because they 
feel that the school is, once again, playing with them.’ Bie takes time 
and patience—a slow, forging of atypical alliances between young 
peonle and adults—and it’s worth every ou ice of ue it takes. 


Third: All courses, to the fullest extent possible, seule: be expe- 
’riential—rooted in the real. (At this pouft, every teacher who’s for- 
~ gotten should review Dale’s Cone of Experience in that dusty educa- 
‘uonal philosophy text.) , 
A friend of mine has a young son who just completed 
grade unit: in -botany as part of his science requireme 
did the’class go otxdoors. "Not once did the te 
* materials in. The entire. course was taught fr a text, undoubtedly 
without passion or conviction. The fact’ that any teacher In 1980, 
~ given all we know about,education, would be allowed to—or even 
choose to—teach a unit like COLAR Nott that fashion is | grounds for 
parent/student revolt. 
Teachers must con’tantly | ask themselves how material they are 
covering can be brought to life.and. application in the real World 
for the benefit of the students involved and for the ultimate benefit ‘ 
~Of the larger society they will enter. If teachers cannot, or will not, 
make those linkages, the course should probably not be: ‘taught at 
aul... 2 
Let. me give one example. 
One of my favorite students brought slong an American history. 
text during a recent trip to speak at an educational conference. 
He was studying for a test. One of the sections he had to learn 
concerned Spanish monasteri€gthat were established during an early © 
period. im our history for the -@f converting Indians to Chris- 
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tianity and’to the Spanish way of life and -to loyalty t@ the Crown: 
Now, the course over, that student tells me that he remémbers noth-: 
ing of that section’ of the book; he only remembers the motel room™ 
in which he studied it. The teacher completely missed a priceless . 
apportunity to open up that piece of history and bring it to’ life 
through numerous real-world linkages that the students could have ~ 
researched firsthand: the implicit arrogance, for example, of thie 
missionary’s calling, and the moral dilemma that must be pose 
by the imposition of one value systém on another: to say not ng 
of the work of all agents of cultural change at work on that studént’s * 
family, community, and throughout the Appalachian region see 


e 


° 


day and today; and the real—sometimes positive, sometimes*népa- 
tive—effect such ‘people and organizations have on any. BS Ra 
group ‘of people anywhere. Weeks could easily have been spent fol-’ 
lowing that aspect of our histéry, and the fact that many, of the 
events of the- past have resulted from thexdesire of individuals or 
groups to exert dominance*or influence over others, It has gone 
on: throughout the past, it 1s going on today (students can witness 
that process in any peer group and community in this nation, and 
by extension come to a more focused understanding even of national. 
and world affairs), and it will continue aooee all the tomorrows 
we have left. : 

How will that student deal with that fact as an adult?°When con- 
fronted by injustice; for example, where will he draw his lines? To 
“what extent ‘ill he shrug his shoulders and rationalize events and 
turn, away, or stand for what he knows is a more moral and humane 
course of action in the world? He came no ‘closer to a«decision of 
any sort in that history course—in fact, he never saw how iahgnaterial 
his class was covering applied » to him at. afl—but he sit teed have. 
Why else take history? : 

It has been s 1oyn ‘thr ugh. projgcts, over this country that expe- 
riential comp a “ante builignto-o¥e pery subject area ofthe curric- . . 
ulum, not in‘ of the academic: "pects of the course or the 
basic skills, bufa8®né of the few ways through which students master 
those skills and internalize them by having the chance to put them 
to work. The preparation of this book as a part of the language- 
arts offering at our school is only one small illustration of the kinds 
of low-cost, experiential options available to public schools today. 

Alarm at.declining test scores and student competence is one of> 
the,reasons some alternative schools are founded. However, some 
with which I am familiar turn their’ backs on what we know about 
the potential of experience, and try to correct the situation (as do 
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--many public high schools) by “bearing down” and increasing the 


amount and the intensity of drill and memorization. Demanding 
academic rigor is justifiable, but reaching for it through numerous 


new kits, packages, drills, and tests usually defeats the purpose, creat- 


ing, instead, students who simply respond more quickly to certain 
stimuli—like Pavlov’s dogs—but who know not a whit more about 
that world outside the school, the use of those skills within the 
world, or learning as pn independent and lifelong passion. What 
we too often get for our money is a better class of robots. °* 


Think of the role of the school as being threefold (leaving aside - 


the role of sports): 


at a a a aaa skills and basic academic knowledge of 
students. 2: ‘ | 

- To develop and nourish the more esoteric appreciations and 
understandings—the arts, the humanitiés, the areag of human artistic 
and mora] sensitivity and concern for life on this globe—and the 


ways to express those appreciations and concerns through action. 


- To develop and foster the qualities students must have for suc- 
cess In any career—curiosity, self-confidence and self-esteem, pa- 
tierice and persistence, vision, leadership, wisdom, and the ability 
to think creatively, tojanalyze and problem- solve, to make humane 


~ and wise decisions, and to act on them. 


. Now look at your school. If*it’s like most in this country, it pays 
only minimal attention to thé last two (it can be argued, in fact, 
that: many schools not only do not nourish these areas, but also 
somehow accomplish the opposite with the majority-of their students) 
and reserves most of its energy for the first. The. success ratio? 
~~ Look at the fact that students have language arts for twelve ears in 
most public-school systems. Now ask-any college or university why 
it still requires its freshman remedial English courses. 


“Bearing down” with iieréaséd drill and mémorization has not” ~~ 


and will not solve this problem satisfactorily, to say nothing of the 


fact that at least two other vital areas of a student’s development 


go untouched. The best experiential courses, on the other hand, 
are not only consciously interdisciplinary, but also bring all ante 
areas of development into complete. concert. 


more wan ai aly using. the community as a 1 labortitory, or allowiiig. 
the school facilities to be used by the community in the evenings 
and during vacations, students and teachers must be engaged directly 
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with the community-at-large, forging two-way relationships that not. 
only educate, but also endure and make a difference in the quality 
of life. One of the most.distressing facts I encounter in every school 
I work with is how ignorant teachers are of the community from™ 


which their students are drawn. The teachers can sometimes recite 


some basic historical facts and figures andthe results of some govern: 
ment surveys, but they know few people on a first-name. basis. ~ 
This fall, for example, one of my students and I worked for several 
days as consultants to an urban high school in a decaying city where 
a group of teachers was interested in talking about and perhaps 
implementing some of the things we have tried. After working with 
them and their classes for a day, their consensus was that nothing 
we had’ talked about ‘would work in théir setting. For one thing, 
they claimed, there “wasn’t anything good about the surrounding 
community to celebrate, and everyone who lived there was dreaming 
of the day When he or shé could move away, In the second place, 
there was so much hostility, anger, and fear that adults would be 


; afraid to talk with students, and-the students would be too fearful 


of their own safety to explore the area. ‘ 

Believing that in a situation of this net there is more need 
than ever to attend to this particular princtple, I suggested we try 
an interview anyway. None of the teachers or students could think 


. of a soul who would be willing to come into the school, and soa 


school librarian who had lived there all her life was invited. Since 


lke g-none ofthe teachers could demonstrate interviewing techniques, I 
. | spent Several hours training a volunteer group of about twenty stu- 


a DB that if anything else were to be done ane these 


little a (I can 7 stay sag. I’m. very busy’”’),. “and the students ar- 


ranged themselves In a semicircle around her and-went to work. 


s fifteen minutes, I can reel the mood. isngiae as the woman relaxed 
~ . and the prearranged. uestions of the students began to drop away 


and be replaced by amazed, genuine inquiries. She talked about 
such things as the goats she had rac as a. child in the pasture 


Bitions had heen to polarize and° 


influx of new Gal and” age Sos Ss 
fragment-_what had-been-a-cOhesive community. The students were 
fascinated as they began tofgee her as a completely different human - 

- being from the one. they hid. known previously in her professional — 
role only. . 
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After forty-five minutes, the pace Rats not sowed a bit, bie since 
the bell was about to ring, I interrupted_toask the-librarian, with 
the students present, how she thought things had gane. She admitted 
honestly that she was amazed at the quality and obvious sincerity 
of the students’ questions. She had expected something completely 
_ different; had come prepared to dislike the experience, and in, fact 
had not had enough time to ie mto numerous other areas she 
would have enjoyed sharing. When I asked if she knew other people 
in the community who would. be willing to undergo the same thing, - 
‘she said there were many. The students and teachers who were 
listening were amazed and elated at how things had turned out, 
_ and if nothing else comes of that experience at that school, all of 
us together at least had an opperanitys to share a very nice moment, 
one we won't ‘soon forget. 

And if nothing else comes of that experiment, I fink that would 
be too bad. ‘There may be other ways to deal with the kinds of _ . 
~hostuuhties-and suspicions and hatreds that exist in that area, but 
offhand I don’t know of a better way than getting people talking 
together face to face, beginning to know each other for the first 
time, beginning to correct misconceptions and prejudices about each 
other, and beginning to explore together the reasons why the com- 
munity is now ina siege mentality, and the strategies available, fo 
turning that around. It’s hard to think of a more perfect setung 
for what could be one of the most fascinating and Valuable high- 
school courses ever, set up ‘to explore what, conditions mustjexist 
far people to be able to live and work productively and positively 
together. It would take patience and time to implement, but the 
alternative is to leave all the barricades standing. . . 

Students are basically moral—quick to recognize injustice and’ 
‘prejudice, and, in the. proper atmosphere, challenge them. With 
their peer group, they sometimes make a great’show about hating 
this group or race or that, but for most. young people, those state- 
ments have not yet hardened into adult convictions. 

Better still, once moved, they are willing to take action for what 
they believe is right. A student and I worked as consultants in a 
midwestern high sthool, and we discovered, within easy walking 
distance of the ‘school, a historic feed mill still in operation that 
was about to be torn down, as it was in the path of a new highway 
praject. The local students I was working with had never done inter- 
». views in the community before (despite the fact that’ they were en- 
rolled: in a local history course), and so we started with the mill. 
One of the former owners told us its history while the students 
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tape-recorded and took black-and-white photographs and color 
slides—all for the first ume. Then the new owner described the 
battle he was waging with the highway department, told us’ why 
he had decided to take a stand against all odds, and showed us 
the petitions he was circulating in the city.” 

As we left, the students wanted to sign one of the petitions, but 


“their local history teacher, who had been along as an observer, re- 
fused to let them. Her fear was that some school- board members... 


might favor the.highway project, and she was afraid of repércussions. 
We left, the students visibly disappointed, and the teacher, I believe, 
regretful and feeling a little guilty. Such are school politics. 

The next day, on the way to the airport, I asked our driver to 
stop by the mill so that my student and J, at least, could sign-one 
of the petitions. We went in and I asked for one, and the @wner 
apologized saying that he hadn’t had a chance to have new ones 
printed yet, but they, were ordered. I asked what had happened ‘to 
the stack of blank ones. he had had the day before. ‘Well, you know 
those kids that were in here with you?” he asked. ‘‘When school 
let out, they came back with their friends and took every blank one 
I had. They said they were going to get them all signed and nee 
them back.” 

It is too much to expect that students will get the stimulation, 
self-confidence, training, and commitment they will need to get di- 
rectly involved in community affairs “aS adults if their only contact 
with that sort of action is through a civics text. They must BS. im- 
mersed in the realities as students. 

Last spring, Sherrod Reynolds, one of our staff members,.and I 
taught an experimental course designed to test strategies for and 
reactions to this immersion. We tried it with five sticens! but it 
could have been a full class. ' - 

We decided to work with Mountain City, Georgia, a town in our 
county with a population “of about 450, and a town that has done 
little discussion abott*or-planning for the future. Incorporated in 
1903, the residents’ had, never hada town meeting. With the co- 
operation of the mayot ane city council; we began to work toward 
having: one. : me 

Each of the students chose a nearby town, out of our county, 
but of similar size. Alone, each made appointments to talk with 
their town’s officials, condiicted a series of taped interviews, and 
took a series of color slides of important features. Then they put 
together 4 slide show and script that illustrated how each of the 
towns had changed over the years, how each had dealt with that 
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change in different ways, and how each had prepared—or failed 
to prepare—for the future. The quétion posed by the show to the 
residents of Mountain City was, “To what extent can and should’ 
we be involved now,in planning and shaping the future according 
to what we, as.a group, want for our town?” 

The students also researched and drew two complete maps, one 
showing what the town looked like thirty years ago, and another 
showing each house and building gm the town today. They then 
_drew up an announcement of the scheduled town meeting, had it 
printed, and distributed copies door to door to every house and 
business in the city limits. ~ e 

On the, appointed evening, nearly a hundred residents showed 
up. The mayor made some announcements concerning a planned 
town sewer and water project for which he had been trying to get 
federal help, and opened the floor to questions. Then the students 
presented their slide show and the maps. A long discussion followed, 
culminating in the request for more such meetings. The students 
organized two mare, one of them complete with packets that con- 
tained more maps; copies of town ordinanices that had been referred 
to in previous meetings,.etc. ~ “ 

By the end of the twelve-week quater, twenty-four residents had 
formed a committee to sponsor a townwide cleanup as one.small 
initial form of community action. The cleanup was announced by 
the students, again through a door-to-door campaign. When it was 
held, the residents. turned out in force to clean up their own yards, 
clean and mow the sides of every town street, and haul off all the 
trash they could find. A chicken barbecue and a square dance fol. 
lowed that afternoon. The committee still exists today, and now~ 


‘ “has students involved in plans for.a city park and fountain.’ 


A small beginning, but a beginning nevertheless. And the students 


“who were involved know far more now about town politics, th® 


structure of the city council and its duties, and positive organized 
town action than they would ever have learned in a classroom. It 
will be fascinating to watch them as adults. 

The school and the con{munity: must marry. We’ve jaly begun 
the courtship, but already students in our classes, through the cre- 
ation of visible end products created within, about, and with the 
co-operation and involvement of the surrounding towns, keep the ~ 
residents in our area constantly involved in their work. Television 
shows Mike Cook and his students create are ®roadcast ‘daily over 
the. county CATV network. In fact, students run the CATV studio 
as part of their academic work. Radio shows that students create 
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are broadcast locally. Foafire magazine is constantly visible as are 
the record albums that come out of George Reynolds’ classroom. 
Bob Bennett's environmental class recently displayed the solar col- 
lectors they had designed and built in- the pa parking lot of the local 
bank, and Paul Gillespie’s photography classes mount regular exhi- 


bitions of their work in the lobby of the same bank. When a group—f 
of my students helped a class of sixth-graders design and build a™ 


low-cost playground at their elementary school, the local newspaper 
devoted three pages of text and tographs to that project. (The. 
willingness and ability of students to get involved in such ways; 
and their passion for doing so, has been documented hundreds ‘of 
times by the National Commission of Resources for Youth [36 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036]. You might wang“to receive 
their newsletter.) 


Fifth: There should be an atmosphere inside the school, fostered 
by the principal, of fermentation, excitement, and anticipation—the 
feeling that something is happening that is good and worth being a 
part of—all laced with a generous dose of the unexpected. Much 
of this will result automatically from allowing the previous four prin- 
ciples to dominate the school’s life, but in addition to this, principals 


should encourage experiments that involve the entire school popula- . 


tion. Some of them will fail, many will not; and in the right efviron- 
ment of creativé Enpredictauiy, sa will be applauded « as attempts 
worth the trying. , 

One of the most vivid illustragions I can give of this sort of school- 
wide experimentation (or craziness, if you will) happened recently 
m our school for the first ime when our organization, in association 
with the school librarian and her staff, and with the co-operation 
of the principal and all the teachers, sponsored a three-day. celebra- 
tion of community resources. With the exception of two-period 
‘blocks each. day for activities that the entire student body witnessed 
(concerts; plays, etc.), every class on every day was visited by a person 


from the community who could bring what was being studied in. 


ae 


that classroom to hfe. An American history class was studyimg the * 


Depression at the time, and so the people who visited that class 
were ones who could add a human, here-in-Rabun-County. orienta- 
tion to the study of that subject. They were people who, for example, 
had worked in CCC camps and on WPA projects in the area, and: 
even included the Under Secretary of Agriculture for Roosevelt who 
ives in our county and was able to give a fascinating, behind-the- | 


scenes look at that period of time in a way a text never could. A’, . 
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chemistry class was visited by a chemist from thelocal Burlington 


- carpet mill who demonstrated the mixing of chemical dyes and talked 
- about the role of chemistry in his work. A biology class was visited 


by a beekeeper who came with all the tools of his trade; an English 
class studying poetry, by a local songwriter; a drafting class, by an 


- architect;.a business class,.by a secretary; a government class, by 


our local state representative; a small engine repair class, by a man 
who makes his living in that field—and so on,.in every class, for 
three days. Hundreds of community residents were involved in a 
co-ordinated assault that kept the students in a state of anticipation 
and excitement I had never seen before—an invasion of the fortress 


that people in this area are still talking about. During an evaluation: 


period the following week, 953 students (out of 956) and every 
teacher said they would like to see the same thing happen again 


the following school year. Since then, teachers who had never before 
invited, community residents to work with them have been doing 


: so with regularity. 


A problem in many schools is that principals allow themselves 
to become so buried in the day-to- day" minutiae of maintaining the 


~ status quo that they despair of ever having time to do anything. 


else. Perhaps asking more of them is asking too much, but in schools 
where principals dream in broad strokes and lead and mspire in 
such ways, bréaking out of the day-to-day and forcing a sense of 
forward motion and experimentation, the school is transformed in 
a magical way. . \ 


st : \ 


Some of -you—teachers, students, principals, parents, libriians: 


school-board members, custodians,.grandparents, and the like—may: | 


be tempted to use the yardstick I have drafted primarily for, myself 


8 


in evaluating your own schogl, May I I offer two cautions? 


* Use my yardstick as exactly hat—a measuring device, not a 
road map. The examples of specific activities I Have given, Foxfire 
magazine included, grew naturally and organically out of, and were 
tailor-made to, the needs of their specific. environments. Different 
kinds of activities that evolve from your own situatidn’s soil will 


(and perhaps already do) serve you far better than carbon copies | 


of those developed by. others. In fact, sometimes the developing 


_and the testing of a néw idea becomes as much’ a ‘solution as the 


final project itself. 


- The principles I advocate are evolutionary saul based on perry . 
sonal observation. I grow and change as a teacher, my ideas change 
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over time, and this list .of principles will change with me. In their 
_ present form, they represent what. will probably seem to me a 
pinched and limited vision after my next fourteen years in the class- 
room. Don’t accept them at face value. Change them. Challenge 
them. Add to them. ' 


_ Above all, move. Refuse to accept the status quo. REISE to allow 
yourself to believe that you have finally found *‘the way.” Know that 
despite the fact that public schools are less than perfect learning 
environments, within them exciting and creative environments can 
be nourished where genuine learning does take place; with Sensitive 
léadership those environments can spread within the system to infect 
the whole and to embrace\the surrounding: communities and. the 
larger community of man to‘ the ultimate benefit of all. 

I have not seen even this Ii ited vision happen yes within even 
one entire public school. I have. s€en enough pieces of it happen 
to various extents in my school and others, however, to be convinced 
that it is a workablé and attainable, if limited, dream. e, 

And I am positive that" when that dream does come true, «at last, ° 
in one school, somewhere, thatthat school will shine like a lighthouse 
- beacon across this land. om fe 


“ake Waldroop, a lively ninety- 
: one-year-old -man, and his 
hos tgs F wife, Bertha, still live in the 


ise that Jake himself built thins) ea years ago. I met Jake after transcribing » 


tapes of interviews with him. I dont rbally. know what I expected him to be 
like, but I was surprised when-I met him. As soon as I did, he made mie feel 


eat ease and like one pf the family. He has a great sense eo. humor, strong 


“opinions, and is sttaightforward with others. . 

Jake was born on December 12, 1889, ina logging camp on the Mantahala 
River where his father had a logging contract. As a young ‘boy Jake fished 
and hunted a great ‘deal, and is still well known for this. He also helped 
tend the crops and look after the cattle and hogs that they kept.in.the mountains. 
He went to school through the fourth-grade, but then quit so he could work 
to helPseed the family. “Back then when I went to school the teachers only 
went to. the seventh grade. I’m just afraid that we put too much value on 

education today. There’s a whole lotxof; hard labor to be done yel, and you 
. take these [college] graduates, they 'ré notgping to fall for vt.’ 


Due to his. great love for, and knowledge, of, the mountains, Jake'got a ~ 


job as a hunting guide when he was sixteen’ years old. Since that time he. 
has done a little bit’ of everything, from logging to collecting ginseng and 
hewing crossties: “You just can't hardly name nothing, any kind of work 
that went on but that I’ve done some of it:’’ There is one particular tree 
that Jake didn't cut down while he was logging, known in his area as the 


Giant Poplar [see Foxfire 4, page 3x4). It stands on land that Jake's grandfa-_, 


ther, Jake Waldroop, once owned, then later sold to the federal government. 
Jake's father, ‘Zeb, had contracted to log the area in which the tree stands, - 


~~, 


ahd fake-was in charge-of cutting the trees. They couldn't cut it down because 
they didn’t have a crosscut saw long enough. It would have been extremely 
difficult to snake it down to the sawmill because it was so big; and the sawmill 
was not equipped to handle such large logs. So the tree still stands today, 
and is listed by the American Forestry Assgciation as the largest yellow poplar 
in the United States. 
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The things Jake enjoys doing most now are “being in. these mountains; 
fishing and squirrel hunting, though I don’t see as good as I used to,” taking : 
care of his yard, which takes about three or four hours every week, and working 
in his garden patch. ‘I enjoy raising my truck patches | to have vegetables 
and everything to do us_a. whole year round. I guess people eat just too much ; 
grub, but J-get but. ‘and work ‘and tramp these mountains and burn it up.” 

petty te Jake is in great health and has only had..to have ne Precnuon in his 
life. “Td never had a prescription until last September."’ He went to the 
. doctor and found he had high blood pressure. So he began eating garlic and 
ramps and taking his fills, and in less than a year his blood pressure was 
te back to normal. 
| A wonderful storyteller, Jake has such a good memory that he can recollect 
these little everyday.things that most of us forget, a talent that makes the 
tales he tells so warm and vital. He is the type of person who makes you 
like him, and want to come back and see him often. 


BRENDA CARPENTER 


Article by Brenda Carpenter and eis Williams 


* My (patexnal] grandfather came nee from Ireland with three of -- 
his brothers. Four of them came. Ellis stopped off in Tennessee, 
-Summiner stopped off near Hayesville in Clay County, North Caro- 
lina, and Jake, my granddaddy, and Joe éome on here to Franklin, 
North Carolina, to Macon County. They were among the first set- 
ders, and my granddad’said that when he first come | liste he could 
“buy land at ten to twenty-five cents an acre. 

My father’s name was Zeb Waldroop. He was raised here in Macon 
County. At the timé he and,my\mother got married, ;he was a’Singer 
Sewing Machine agent and was\selling sewing machines. That was 
the old timey machines, about the first ones. He also farmed but 

_ he was mostly a logger; he did more logging than anything else. 
He. did a lot of contracting himself, and he’d take contracts from 
companies and-he’d work for other people or for other contractors 
like Earl Judson, the Gennetts, and the Reynolds brothers. My daddy 

". died when he was fifty-two years old~-he took pneumonia fever. 

7 ‘They didn’t have penicillin back then to doctor with, 

My mother’s name was Arie Cruse, atid she always went by the 
name of Aunt Doc. That was her nickname. She was raised over 
in Cherokee County, and her family used to live across on the Nan- 
tahala side on. what they called the Apple Tree Place for a while, 
then they lived in Choga, then they lived here on: Dirty John—that’s 
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down from Wayah Gap. Mother, she lacked just a few days of being | 
ninety-four’ wears old when she died, and spe. was out of a family 
that all lived to be old. 

My mother ioved to fish jae sie ‘fished all up ‘Nanahala River, 


every bit of it, every creek. She loved the mountains and she loved 


to go and*hunt ginseng: She could reaily find that stuff. She'd hunt 


‘ginseng for days and days and days. oe 


Now my uncles, the old Cruses, and my mothet had hear dogs 
and they bear, shunted. They killed thirty-six" bears in one season ° 


* here on Choga, back pn Nantahala. Vhey’d take them bear dogs 


into where they thought the bear was. The men folk, the brothers, 
they'd leave before daylight an’ go on and get ‘the stands, and later 
she'd take them bear dogs and turn ‘em loose. So they'd get this 
bear track and they’d pretty nearly’ fight "em. When the bear came 
out, why, they'd shoot’him down. They said that in the fall of the 
year when there was lots of chestnut mast, they'd go in the chestnut 
country. The dogs’d- ‘find a sign and they’d take the bear’ s trail and 
go roost ‘1m through and start fighting ‘im. Sometimes they” d make » 
the bear climb a.trée and they’d have to go and shoot ‘im’ out, 
but lots of times he’ d keep fighting [the dogs]. ° . 

My mother would § go a’ coon hunting with them. She got up many 
a time at five’ Or SIX, 0 clock to go hunting. They'd fry some eggs, 
cook some meat, eat some bread, and make some coffee. Then they'd’ 
take the” dogs, and if they treed a coon they'd cut, the tree down. 


“[Thecoons’ d] always .be ina hole because it. was broad. daylight . 


and my mother would-hold the dogs to keep them from under the 


"tree. After the tree fell down, she’d turn them loose and ey d 
‘run in and: catch the coons. 


é a 


Mammy had her own hogs. In Ber later years, we got so that we © 
didn’t want her to go off by herself, but when she caught us gone 
off from home or anywhere, ‘she’ d-get her some corn and slip off 4 
and go herself. She was about ninety-one years old when she last” 
went. She had an old sow back in the mountains [with] pigs, and 
my mother wanted to go feed hem. She went up across that moun- * 


_ tam—and it was about (Wo miles to the top of it, a rough, high 


mountain—and she came to a campgrotind. There was a game 
warden out there, a feller called Coffee. Well, he come along (she 
was a-sittin’ on the bank a’restin’), and he got acquainted with her. 


- He told her to get in the car ahd he’d take her to eat dinner [with 


him] and then he’d take er home. And he did. We kept her guarded 
after that and wouldn’t let her go. alone to the mountains. 
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, I was born about seven miles from here going out. [Highway] 
; 64, but at that time there wasn’t a good road. You went down through 
- Wallace Gap and a little old path went down and across Nantahala 
River and_off into an old cleared-off field where Sam Valentine had 
built a log house., When my daddy went to logging after that house . 
was vacated, he made a logging camp out of it. That’s where I was 
born, right there in the Roan Bottom almost on the bank of the. 
_Nantahala River. I’ve spent most of my life through these mountains 
here.’ | ie i Bee cua: 
~~ Our old homeplace was about.a couple of miles right up on the 
~~ head of the creek: We would’ fasten up the house and leave it as 
long as we was in the logging-camp. When Daddy would get through 
~ with that job, why, -he’d come back cy get another, .then we’d ° 


move to the camp. He logged practic ly all of his life, especially ~ 


after he and my mother were married/I don’t know how long it 
was after they got married that he kept this job of selling Singer 
' sewing machines, but not too long. He just liked to log better [than 
* anything else], he-said. | ot - 
~My daddy would take a contract of logging and he would put 
up a.camp. My mother would cook for the men. [Daddy] boarded 
the’ men, and he’d hire them to work. My mother kept us children 
and at that time she had Grover, Mary, and Ed. They were. older 
than me. I was the fourth child. There were sik.of us all together, 
four boys and two girls. rae. ea: ee 
_ + We-had it pretty tough coming up in the cabin where I was born. 
My father had a camp ‘built out of*logs’ and used-poles for rafters. 
-I don’t think. that cabin had any lumber in it at all. It had a big 
rock chimney and they’d get up a lot of big wood and keep a big 
_ fire in there. Daddy had the.kitchen partitioned off, and all the rest 
of it was just a big living. room where we all stayed. Daddy had a 
little place built for the men to sleep, but.we’d all eat at the same 
table. The work hands that he hired had them a little shack to them- 
selves, wee 8 . . . a 
» There was one section ‘he logged that was a pretty big territory | 
“and I guess it. took him from two to three .years. to log that out. : 
‘When he finished [logging] he just went off and left [the camp]. 
_ There was some old people that lived in that old camp for years 
and years after he’d left. There'd be [people’ who] had hogs and 
cattle back in the- mountains: and they’d use it for a camp. They’d 
go there and spend a night or two while ‘they rounded up their 
sheep, hogs, and cattle, and salted and looked after them. 
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, That was virgin timber [that we cut] then, and- they wouldrtfeoL.. 
‘with anything under twenty-four inches; they’d want it torpe two 
foot or better. He wouldn’t fool with it back then if it anil t very _ 

"fine timber. He’d have somé logs that would have as much a seven 
or eight hundred feet to the log. ad 

The cattle would just drag them out to the mill. Daddy never 
did use anything but the cattle. He never would use none éf them 
cars, carts, or nothing, but just let them cattle drag the logs straight 
through to the mill. He*would use three yoke—two steers to the 
yoke—that was.six oxen to a team. They would get them out by 
hooking together anywhere from two to five logs. 

__ He logged all out here all up and down Nantahala Rivde The 
built a big splash dam out there. The way they built them back in 
them days was with logs and rock: They used some lumber in ‘em, 
not a whole lot. See, they’d build them big pens an’ fill ‘em with 
rock an’ sand an’ dirt. They built ‘em so they'd hold that water 
up: Then they had a splash gate at the apron of that dam that they 
could raise or lower: When they'd lower it, that shut the water off 
and that dam would fill up. If they got a big batch of logs in the 
river, they'd let the splash off and the water’d come down and pick 
the logs up and carry ’em down through Nantahala Gorge and on 
to Nantahala Station. They had a mill there and that’s where they 
took, the logs out and sawed ’em. They had a kind of a boom built 
out there where the river leveled off, and they had cables and aie 
fixed to stop the logs. 

‘My daddy put in a slide on the Big Branch. They had inane: 
to land the logs on. The day they were going to open the splash . 
gate of the dam, they’d grease the slide. And. the crew of men’d: 
go up and dump them logs, roll them logs off the landings into 
that slide. The logs’d hit that slide, and it was like a greased bullet, 
boys, they went sh-ploog into that river. They'd put thousands of 
logs in, and the splash would pick ’em right up and take ’em right 
on down to the station. And there they got ’em out and sawed 
"em into lumber, and I imagine it was shipped out from there to 
different points. 

They had crews that when they turned these splashes loose, would 

- drive the river and hunt for log jams. There were several men that 

would ride them logs right down through there, and if there was 

a jam, why, they broke it loose. They’d just pick and prise ‘em 

loose with them peaveys—them big hooks they’d have. Fhey’d break 

them jams loose an’ get ’em started on. It was dangerous work, 


o 


ie Lmexer- did. know-of anyvof em” getting 
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drowned or getting 

hurt. They was pretty skillful men, and they knew how to take care 

of themselves. 
When the hired hands were working in the Roan Bottom where 


PARE Ki 


I. was born, [my father} paid them. fifty cents a day plus board. A. 


day then was ten hours right out on the job. I remember hearing 


him say when they went to the Tate Cove, he got a little more | 


money on the thousand for his logging, and he paid them seventy- 
five cents a day plus board. That was considered a good job. They 


‘“was glad to get it. The loggers were good, honest, hard-working 


men, and they’ d work hard all day jong to get chat ae -five 
cents.a day afid-board. . 3 
[My father didn’t saw the logs], oe was alee Pe outfit 


: who got the contract for doing the sawing. All my daddy done was 


to cut the timber in the woods and log it out to the sawmill, and 


he was done with it. He was paid so se a thousand [feet] on it 


then. 
I can remember my mother cooking for the hands. Daddy had 
several timber cutters and everything, and there'd be about sixteen 


. to eighteen men. Sometimes they’d get somebody to stay with her 


to help her cook. There was a man cook, Mark Smith, and he stayed 


there and helped her. He was a good cook. When thev’d be too 
far out for the men to come in for dinner and I'd got up big enough 


-so that I could go help, [my ‘sister] Mary, Mark Smith, me, and 


my manimy would pack all the food in buckets and pails and get 
the platés and the knives and forks and spoons and everything, 
and we’d take dinner out there. We’d go way on the Tate, Branch 
where they were working and eat dinner, and afterward we’d put 
up ail of our eating plates, spoons, forks, and everything, and bring 
them home and we’d wash and clean them after we got back.to 
camp. 


When we were in them camps we just played around and ees 


about, and when we got big enough, we’d fish. When we got up 


bigger we’d squirrel hunt some. Later'.on when [Daddyf got a job 


and we were oldegy we'd stay at home with Mammy and we’d make 


a crop. We’d raise corn;:beans, potatoes, and everything like that. 
We always kept a lot, of hogs. You could raise hogs then, back in 


these mountains. I know one fall we got up our killing hogs and - 


had some men come and kill them for us. Daddy was a’workin’ on 


“a job and they come and ‘killed twenty-seven at one time. We cut 
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and it didn’t have no floor in it, it just had shelves. We would just 
salt that meat down on the shelves, and we'd have plenty fo eat. 

Daddy always kept a milk cow and wotild kill a big beef every 
fall. Then there was no such thing as processing meat and there 
wasn't no deep freeze to put it in. We had that smokehouse, and 
we'd kill a big steer and just hang it in that smokehouse, and the 
beef would hang there all winter until we ate it up. It was cold 
enough [in the wintertime] to keep, and we never put salt or nothing 
on it, and it would dry out. In-the spring of the year, when it did 
begin to get a litthe warm in the middle of February or the first of - 


“March, if we had any [beef] left,-we would get it down and help 


my mother cut it in thin slices.-Then she'd put it’on sticks and, 
hang it up in the smokehouse and soon it would dry. She’d: sack 
that up like dried fruit or beans, and when she wanted a SS— 
say, if she wanted some beef tomorrow—she'd take it down tonight 
and put it in a big dishpan and pour some warm water in if and 
let it soak overnight. The next morning it would be pliant, and it 
was the bést-tasting beef, a whole lot better than this frozen beef. 
It was good. It was just plain dried beef, not jerky. 

We would never sell no ham meat. We always ate on the shoulders 
and the middlin'’s on up until the spring of the year, then we'd 
eat our hams. That was our favorite meat. We kept plenty of chickens, 
we had plenty of ham meat, eggs, milk, and butter. We always kept 
beesswe had honey. = 

We'd make a big.crop of cane, and we’d aa syrup. Daddy had 
an eighty-gallon syrup barrel and we'd make “enough cane to fill - 
that syrup barrel, and that’d do us for-a year. They'd start making 
syrup in the latter part of September or October. We’d get our 
barrelful made, and we’d just set it on the back porch, and when~ 
we wanted syrup we ‘d just go out and draw oui a can- or a pailful. 

‘Daddy would send some of the work hands or Grover and Ed, 
my two older brothers [to get food for the logging camp}. They 
would come over to the farm and they’d shell up a lot ofcorn - 
and take it to the mill to get a lot of meal ground. We never raised 


too much wheat—w e'd raise some—but we'd go down to this place 


hundred pounds of flour, enough to do maybe two or threé weeks” 


/ OF a monthtat a time. Then we’d have all this meat salted down, 


2 and they would load up what they thought it would take to do them 


_. for a week or twa, -and -they would also bring dried ‘fruit, beans, 
8 
“potatoes, and onions, and everything that we raised. We raised most 
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of the food that Ke fed ‘those mensigie’ d buy s some coffee and sugar 
and maybe a case of salmon fish, atte hg d get them for ten cents 
a can. - 
___ We got to_go to. school some. We'd. havee :four-months™~schoet - : 
and we ’d get to go to that school. We’d start ar mand go till it came 
time to pull fodder, and then we’d have to stop “out them:and cut’* 
them tops and pull thé fodder. That was the only way_that we had 
of feeding the stock in the wintertime. We had to cut up’feed with 

a pocket knife,/The only way that we had to sort of keep ‘the: land 
built -up -was by- sowing rye when we-got through with the foddé@r==* 
topping and everything. We’had to take a plow and go over coe 
dig that ground. up and do what we called chopping that nye in 
and you just about hoed that. whole field. 

There was a whole lot to do when I was growing.up. When I 
got up to where I could, I did a whole lot of the tending tothe 
cattle in the summertime. We had_to feed the hogs and things in 
‘the mountains and tend to’’em, and we'd take them a little corn 
_ and salt and stuff every week or two to keep ’em gentle. If we just 
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let ihe hogs go’ all year long, they just went walt and you’d ie. 
to dog ‘em and tie ’em and‘ drive’’em in, but the other way we 


kept ‘em gentle. I kept them so that I could keep bells on ’em:-I’d---->~” 


come along up through the trail up here and if they were on the 
other mountain-.or. back..on. this mountain, why,. I.could hear that 
bell and call to them. They'd come running andva squealing: from 
as far as ethey could hear me. — 

“When I got old enough I got a job and worked. I’ve worked in 
logging camps a sight. Helped my father do a lot of logging. I did 
‘what they called swamping or roading: I'd go ahead and trim out 
‘a road for him, and then Daddy’d come along with three yoke of . 


| ~ cattle. I'd trim out the bushes and everything before he would go. 


. up a holler and get what a that were up there. I worked many 
a day with my daddy. 


Tloye to fish ie pth I'd sau hunt; coon hunt, and Sew hing 
like that. I can remember the first con that-I ever helped kiN. Grady, 
my brother, and me told: my daddy that we wanted to go down to 


McKenzic Cove and Swap Branch and possum hunt. ‘ ee ” Daddy: ° 
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said, “you’d better take an ax, there might be a.coon.’”? We come ~ 
down there to what we called the Spruce Pine Branch® and we heard _ 


our dogs, old Rock and Con, strike. They went to trailing right 
up that branch way up tqward the head of it, and they treed [a 
coon]. We went up there and he was treed up a small, grubby oak. 


The moon was a shining, and we could tell that there was a hole: . 


in that tree. There was an old boy with us, Theo Riddle, and we 
cut the tree down and the dogs ran in and that coon stayed in the 
~--hole..The degs just kept-ajbayin’ and a’barkin’ at it. We didn’t know 
what it was—that was the first coon that we’d ever caught: We shined 
the lantern in there and wé.seen itsshead. Well, we’d seen our ur dadey 
bring in coons, so we knew what it was then? 
bak ” we said, “‘we’ve got us a coon and we cag’t let him get 


away.’’ We cut the hole big enough $0 that one of the dogs could © 


stick his head i in there, and here [the dog] come with it. 
_. Theo Riddle, the big boy that. was. with us; said,-“I’m a’ goin’ to 
stomp it.”” He started to stomp: it and it reached up, and got him 


right i in the calf of the: Teg, just laid it’s tushes right in there—the 


dogs jerked it loose but it was a bad gash there. 
‘And then he said, “Boys, isa damned coon’s tooth poison?” We 


all laughed about Theo’s wantin” to know if a ‘coon’s ‘tooth was a 


poison. ly i é 
we rye went by myse if [coon hunting] and the coons Sd. goin < a hole 
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adler: a.cliff-Td get me some any stuff. eran and shavings, and 
“build a fire there right in the mouth of that hole: I'd gebit to burning 
good and get a bunch‘of dry leaves and stuff and push it back in 
the hole and shut the air off. He’d start snortin’ and a'coughin’ 
and here he'd come. I'd just knock that brush out of the way and 
when he come*out, the dogs would grab him, and I’d have a coon 
fight. I have had as many as two or three eome out of one hole. 
Coons were good meat and [they’ re] still pretty plentiful. A coon 
wants fresh meat—it won’t eat anything that’s been dead a long 
time, but an old possum, all he wants is dead meat. A ground hog 
is one of the cleanest wild meats there is ‘cause all he eats is vegeta- 
tion. They ate my squash last year with me a-trying to trap and 
kill them. Now a squirrel don’t eat nothing but vegetation. He just 
eats the acorns, hickory nuts, the-buds-on the trees, and berries. 


Sometimes after we'd get all the logging- camp chores done, we'd 


go fishing. We'd get out there and we'd fish.in the river and go 
up the branches. One day we went out fishing up the Tate Branch 
".and it come up a big windstorm, and it*blowed a big hemlock tree 
down. This hemlock was forked and we was‘out on.a slide that 
- Daddy had built for thent logs to come down. Iwas standing along 
on the shde and my mammy was fishing the creek, and that big 


cd 


hemlock fell and just come right down over me, one prong on one , 


side of me and the other on. the other side of me. If that limb had 
a’hit me, why, it would have just crushed me, but I just barely es- 
caped. I got out of there and we really went to the house then! 

I can tell you about [my mother] catching a big fish one time. 
We was a’camping there at the White Oak Bottom and there was 
a hole that we called-Fhe Footlog- Hole there in the river, and the 
footlog crossed it. It come up a pretty good shower of rain and 
the river was a’ coming down a litle dingy. At that time there was 
_ some chubs in the river, that was ‘these little horny heads. Some 


of us caught one and my mother said, “I want that chub’ s headsto - 


-catch me a big rainbow trout.”” None of us had a knife, go she laid 
it down and got her a’sharp-edged rock and cut it off back behind 
the head. She put that big chub’s head on her hook and she throwed 


it, She had a long line and when she throwed it, it came a floafing. 


down there. We seen it stop and I seen it a’startin’ to pull off, 
and she pulled him and here she come with hirh. She had a nineteen- 
~imch rainbow trout and she drug him right out on the sandbar and 
landed him. That’s the first one I’ve ever seen caught on a chub’s 
“head. 


Then we was a’fishing again and we was out there aed out 
fa : . : B oo . ° 
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and we ’'d caught some fish. It'd come up a rain “and we taowedety ee 


where there Was a big fish on Kimsey Creek, and I’d been trying *. 
to catch him all summer. He’d get a hook in there and he wouldn't | 
bite them. He wouldn’t take a hold..‘Uhere was a little branch there 
and we went there and found a spring lizard. We hooked that spring . 
lizard on and went back out and. throwed the hook in and it tame © 
out a little way and we. seen it ‘stop. I started down the bank with 
it, and I yanked and I had a nineteen-inch rainbow trout. He had — 
[already eaten] a big chub and three crawfish—one big one and — 
two small ones. You could see.that big crawfish’s tail a “Sticking down 
here in his throat and he sull bit that lizard. He was worse than 
greedy. 

It-is different fishing now from dtiae it was [back then]. Why, 
then three or four or five of us would. bunch up and we’d make- i 
up our rations and go camping. We’d take bread, meat, and potatoes, — 
and onions, and stuff like that to cook. Then we’d get out there 
and catch them fish, and we’d clean them and bring them back to | 
the camp and fry ’em and we’d have plenty of fish to eat. Sometimes 
after we’d do all the fishing’ that we wanted to do, we’d get out 
and salt our cattle and sheep or hunt up ‘the hogs and give them 
some corn and salt. Sometimes we’d turn the dogs loosésand have 
a cat race and kill a wildcat. 


There used to be. a hotel re ren ee ee the Wallace Gap. , 


. That was on old Highway 64, and old man Bob Porter built a summer _, 
house out there and he’d‘keep boarders. My mammy and me, we’d ~ 


go and fish and we could catch ’em and take them down there and 
them boarders (we called them lowlanders), they’d pay us a cent 
apiece for ’em. I know one time we went and fished the Long Branch 
and Mammy caught a hundred. and seventy-five. She’d catch them 
and just_hold them out to me, and I'd take them off the hook and 
Td string ‘em. We took them down to the hotel and them boarders 


' were’glad to get ’em.) They. give us a dollar and seventy-five cents 


Rnd 


for our fish and then they wanted us to clean them, so we told 
them that we had totha#e the same amount to clean them for-?em. 
They give us a cent apiece to clean them and we made three dollars 
and a half that day. We thought we were > really 3 in oe money: ce 


Fishing was: great back then. 


You could just go around them little streams and look over in a 


‘little pool there in a hole where it would pour: over [the rocks], 


and you could see them a’darting everywhere. You could put a little 
redworm on your hook and drop it over in there, and when it hit 
the water, a fish would grab it. Mammy would pull it out and hold 
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‘it out to me and I'd take it off and_rebait her hook. Why, she would 


catch from. six to ten out of one ofsthose little holes and then just - 


move down to another hole. [They were] speckled trout. At that 
time that was all the fish that was there. The Nantahala River was 
just full of speckled trout. } 


When Porter had that hotel, three men came out of Athéns, Geor- 
gia [to vacation here]. They were professors—Payne, McGruder, 


and DeBois—and they’d come there along up in June and July, | 
generally. They’d hire me to. go and stay with them. I was their . 


guide. I’d take them over these mountains and we’d go to Standing 
Indian, to the Ridge. Poie, Pickens Nose,-Albert Mountain, up to 
Foster Top, to Rock Knob, to Buck Knob, Fern Mountain, Buzzard 
Knob, Dull Knob, and just different places. We’d plan out a‘different 
place every day and we'd fish two days out of every week. Just catch 


from the hotel and back every rah, I'd come.on héine and spend 
‘the night and then go back the next morning. .They’d always fix a 


| lunch, and’ sometimes they’d have Mrs. Porter—that was old man 


Bob Porter’s wife—fix us up some grub and we'd go out and, spend 
a night or two at a.time back in them mountains. They paid me.a 
. dollar a day, and I had the best job of anybody in this whole section 
here at that time. That job would usually last about three months, 
_ and they'd give me a dollar a day for the guide to go pith them. 
My father was tickled about my job. Sometimes he wouldn't have 
no logging job and money was hard to come by and I’d always 
give about my week’s wages. I'd turn it over to ‘them and let them 
use it to help feed the family.. . 

There was lots of fruit then, lots of June apples and sweet apples, 
and I could take a half a bushel across the mountain and some. of 
‘them people would buy them. They loved to get them apples. They’d 
S1Ve me fifty cents for a half bushel of apples. That was a load of 
money. 

Lots of times when I wouldn’t take those three professors, there’d 
be some boys and girls and'I’d take thern whunting. There'd “be 


as many as four, five, or six of ’em and they’d bunch up and I'd. 


take them to the Standing Indian, Yellow Mountain, Buck Knob, 
Rock Knob, or Pickens Nose. They'd get a ‘big kick out of that. 
Sometimes they'd camp, but most of the time they’d just take lunch 
and eat dinner and come back in. Sometimes [the boys’] mammy 
and daddy would come to me and have me take them out a’huntin’; 

squirrel huntin’ or a’pheasant huntin’, turkey huntin’, or something. 
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I'd take them and I’d let them do whatever they wanted to ‘do.. If 
they. wanted to turkey hunt, we'd turkey hunt. If they wanted to 
pheasant hunt, we’d pheasant hunt. And if they wanted to squirrel _ 
hunt, we’d go. It wasn’t no trouble then to kill sjx, eight, and ten 
squirrels in a little bit inthe late evening or of an early morning. 

When I come up, one way that we liad of making money was 
getting a team and hauling telephone poles and crossties te the 


railroad. This was just an old dirt road down through here then, 


and in the wintertime it was just axle deep—you just*had to drag . 


a wagon to Franklin and back. We'd load on from ten. to fifteen 
crossties and take them down to the railroad,and we’d sell them. 
Mark Dowdle was the one who bought them Ycrossties. We: d get" 
out telephone poles when: the chestnut timber was here. We’ 'd cut 
them telephone poles anywhere from twenty-two to. forty- five foot 


long. We'd’ ee them ona ies and haul them to Freakin to 


_--the-railroad. . 


[that] they just disbanded it, They say it’s just about filled up now” 


4 
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they got a carload of poles they'd Free hem aud ship ‘i ae 


That was a year-round job, just anytime that you could get the poles — 


or crossties. I cut lots of my own chestnut poles, but generally some- 
body would hew. them crossties and get "em out; and I would haul 
"em. It was fifty or seventy-five cents apiece we d get for them, and 
we'd generally go halvers on them. 


You just.can’t hardly name nothing, any kind of serk that went- - . 


on, but that I’ve done some of it. There. used to be a big boom 
for ismglass—we always called it mica—and lots of people would 
come in here from everywhere [to hunt for it]. You could find little 
outcroppings of it, and we’d dig down and it’d play out and there 
wguldn’ t be- nothing. Down |here.on Totla they found a ‘mica mine 
and it ‘reatly did pay off. They got thousands and thousands of dol- 


lars’ worth of mica out of that. It finally got so deep and the water —__ 


come in so bad—and they didn’t have sufficient pumps at that time— 


. with everybody’s trash that they dumped 1 in there. Ke was yee a shaft 


that went down in the earth te 


That was one. in' a*thousand that you'd get any 1 mica ae was 
worth anything. You’d find a little outcropping, and you’d go there 
and dig there a month or two thinking that there was going to be 


,. something there: that you could sell, and directly it would pinch 
out to nothing. I done lots of that myself. There would be people . 


come in (I knew where lots, of thesedittle prospects was), and they'd. » 


. say, “You ‘take me and show me the Thorn Mountain Mine, or the 
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old Glass Mine; or the one on Sassafras Ridge, or the one on Forester 
Mountain,’ and I knew where all those old prospects was. They'd 


give me five dollars to go and show them and it generally would . 


take a half day to a day. I’d go and show it to them and that was 


the last of eat. They'd look around a little bit and: say, “Well, we 


may be back and try to open it up and see if there’s anything,” 
but nine times out of ten I would never see them anymore. : Then 
another crew would come through and it would be the same thing. 
Sometimes I'd get to show ie four or five in a week. And.every 
prospect that I showed them, I got five dollars for it. 

This was in about +930; 32, -and’33, wher there was'a Great 
Panic [the Depression]. That was when that mica was a big boom 
and everybody was trying to, find it to get. some work, to get some 
money, for there wasn’t ‘nothing that they could get no money from. 
I found one little prospect, my mother and me. We’d fished a while 
in Long Branch, and then we’d turned and come up White Branch 


' and fished up White Branch, and she said, ““We’ll just go right on_ 


up and get up on White Ridge and go up the White Gap, and there's — 


a trail there and we'll take that trail to the Rock Gap and go home.” 
We was a‘coming up out of there and we found an outcropping 
of mica. Tere was great-big pieces as big_as your two hands just 
a’sticking out of the ground. We come in the next morning, my 
‘brother and me and another boy. We took our dinner and we went 


-back-and-went-to-work and we got out about three or four o'clock. 
We'd took us some tow sacks and. we had all that we could pack 
out. We all got a load and loaded it up and fetched it in and went 
back and worked the next day and went down. It was a’going straight 
~ down in the ground and it pinched out. The last thing was a big 
block, the best big block that we got. I guess it would have weighed 
ten or fifteen pounds, but there was some rough places. in it and 
_it wasn’t all pure salable mica. We got that block out, fetched it 
in, and I sorta trimmed it up. I took it to town and sold it and 
that was the most I ever got out of mica. I got twenty-seven dollars 
for what we got out in two days. 

We still wasn’t satisfied, so when they was a’building [Highway 
-64}.up here on the mountain’, I told old man Frank Dakis about 
ie He was the contractor and I was a’workin’ for him. ‘‘Well,” he 
“said, “Ill tell you, Jake, I'll furnish you the dynamite and Jet you 
have a churndrill and you and your brother go out there and churn- 
drill a hole down about fifteen or twenty feet.” Two people would 


get ahold of that churndrill and it would just keep pounding down. | 


We took a twenty-five-foot churndrill, and we drilled a hole déwn 
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about eighteen feet. We put about twenty sticks of dynamite down 
ip there and matched it off, and it just turned the ridge wrong side 
outward and‘ there wasn’t a thing 1 in the world besides dirt—there 
wasn't a speck of mica down in there. - A 


About all the amusement and entertainment that we had was, 
the first thing in the fall of the year we’d pick the beans and we’d 
have. as many as ten to fifteen bushels. They'd carry them in and 
just pour them out right in the middle of. the house, and a crowd 
wouid gather in and we'd have a bean stringing. We'd get the beans 
- done and then we’d have somebody there with a banjo and fiddle, 
. and we'd. start that music up and dance the rest of the night. We 
“danced big ring and straight old buck danced. Wed have a big 
ume. 

Then we'd have corn shuckings. I'd get my corn eikered and 


have it throwed up under my cribshed and we'd ask in ten or fifteen 


men to come, and we'd startin along late in the evening along 
. toward. night, and shuck corn. The women would bunch in and help 
get supper., Lots of times we’d havé muttonand pork;-and-they’d 
-bake up a sight of stuff. They'd have chicken and dumplings, punkin’ 
custards and apple pies, beans, and all kinds of sweet bread. We'd. 
~ have plenty, to eat: Sometimes we'd have a jug. We'd get a gallon’ 
jug or sometimes it would be a two-gallon jug of corn whiskey. 
~ We'd put it back against the wall about the middle of that pile of 
corn, and when we got [the corn] shucked out, why then, we’d pass ~ 
it around until we'd all drunk all that we wanted. ‘Then we'd start 
in and fiddle and dance the-rest of the night. 

Sometimes when one was going to have new ground cleared up, 
he’d call it a log rolling and ask in some hands, and we’d all gather 
in and bring our hooks and. spikes and everything. We'd cut and 
roll them 1ogs-all together and burn ’em:'I’ve seen’as many as ten 
to fifteen men at a log rolling, rolling and burning logs. We’d clear 
that up, plow it, and plant. it in corn and beans. Then in the fall 
of the year when that corn had tassled out, about the tme it shedded 
its tassle, we'd sow it in turnips, and there would be a, whole moun- 


tainside. of big turnips sitting there just. as, fresh and tender, nota. 


worm or nothing about them because of that new ground. When 
they burned [the umber] off of the land, itskilled the germs. They 
.still call it the good old days, and I guess it was. We had plenty 
of everything in the world but money. Money was hard to.come 
by. 


PLATE 3. A view from the Waldroops’ yard. wines 


If you don’t know and understand these mountains, you can get 
lost in ‘em and won’t know how to go. I never [got lost] but one 
time. Me and some boys went off the head of Kimsey Créek and 
went down Little Buck Creek and went up on Big Buck Creek, and 
the dogs struck a cat-I reckon or somethmg. Anyway, they trailed 
out to the-Yellow Mountain, and when we got on the top of Yellow 
Mountain, why it was a’sleeting, a’raining, and snowing, and the 
wind was a’blowing. It was-the roughest time that I ever saw. The 
fog shut down and we couldn’t tell nothing and couldn’t see a thing 
in the world. We just wandered around and around and around 
there. Finally we found an old big hollow Chestnut tree, and we 
got some dry stuff out of it and got a fire started. We just dragged 


lp everything and’we had a big roaring fire, and if you get one 


hot enough you.can burn nearly anything. We stomped around there 


_until daylightand when it come daylight, why, the fog was still down... 


‘so bad that we had to feel for one another. 

We was a’walking back and forth on the top of the,mountain. 
There was a boy with us, Laurence Beck, and he said, “Right here 
is these three chestnut trees. If you'll look now there’s five corncobs.’ 
Me and Uncle Charlie fed his old sows right here at these trees.” 
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Well, we got to looking and a’raking around there and we found ' 


the five corncobs and we knew he.was right. 


“Now, “I said, ° ‘Laurenice, do you have.any idea which away you abseaed 


“Now,” he said, “‘let’s see. Theres Sa ob ‘oak. When we fed those. 
sows, we went right out the top just.a little piece and there was 
the biggest oak tree that you've ever seen a’standing on i top: 
of the mountain.” 

“Well, 4 said, “you go back that way and I'll go this: way.” I 
saidy “You said it wasn’t too far.” 

And-he said, “It’s not over a hundred yards either way to that’ 
big, oak tree. If we find the oak tree and ‘keep to the top of the 
mountain, that'll take us into the Brush Gap.” 

So J turned out one way, the way that I thought maybe might 
be right, and sure‘ enough, there was that big oak trec. I hollered 
and told them to come on back and, said, ~achere: s that i oak 
tree,’ 
And [Laurence] said, ‘’That’s the tree and we want to go right, 
on this way.” We could:sort of tell we was a’following the top: of 
~-the-mountain and we.went on down and down and by the time: 


we got into the Brush ‘Gap, the for had-began~-to-goup.a. little bit. 
and we could tell where we was a’going. There was an old trail. 
that cut back and went eut to the head of Kimsey Creek and there - 


was an old stock camp that we was a’staying in, and we went to 
that camp. Allen Dills was with us, but we left his daddy at the 
camp that night—said he was a’gettin’ old and he'd not go a’coon 
huntin’ with us. When we got back to the camp,. we ate. 


Allen had left us on the Yellow Mountain. fHe’d] said, “Ya'll » 


can go any way that you want,” and said, “I’m a’going this a’way.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I’m a’going.the way Laurence says.” — 

He said, “It ain’t right, but me and Pa will come.and hunt you.” 
So we got to the camp and we stayed in the camp. It was just a 
cold drizzle all day, but along about three or four o’clock it began 
to lighten up a little bit. on 

I told them, ‘‘Allen’s never come. We'd better get out and holler 


and shoot..guns..and.see..what’s happened to him, He'll freeze to. 


death : he has to stay out in the mountains again and with nothing 
to eat.’ i 


Vance said, “You and Laurence wait here and give me and Harley © 


time to go to the Deep Gap.” That was at the head of Kimsey Creek. 
He said, “It'll take us about an hour to go to the Deep Gap. We'll 
go there and holler and yell,-and see if we can’t hear him or nothing. 


— 
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If we're not back in dn hour, you and Laurence go to the top of 
* Yellow Mountain”’—that’s where we’d left Allen—‘‘and see if you 


~~can hear” anything.“ We waited Just about an hour, and we looked 


_~+—and seen them a’coming. Allen was in front and they was a ‘coming. 


just a’stepping right down the trail. j 

[Allen] said, “I went to one camp and I got eves in the head: 
of Big Buck Creek anid every way that I started, ’'d.come back to- 
that stock camp there. I walked around Little Rnob there, I bet I 
walked around it a. hundred times. I just looked ,up there and I 


_ seen this light place and I said to myself, ‘I'm a’going to pull up 


there to that light place.’’’ He pulled up to that light place and 


~ he still didn’t know where -he was at, but he said to himself, pe m- 
_.Just-a’going to go through and cross right down the branch.’ He 


| -,went through the Water Oak Gap and through the branch and it 


fetched him to what we called the Tallulah River at the Will Standby 
camps. When he came to them camps, he realized where he was 


_ and he knowed he had to turn back and go up. So he turned back 


7 and took the trail to what they call the Steéps. Vance and Harley 
Said that'when they got in the Deep Gap and hollered, he was up 
over the top and it just took hfm a few minutes .to climb out to 


them in the Deep Gap, and:they fetched him back to camp. That’s 


~ “about the only time-that-I-can. -sayI’ve.ever got lost. I knew where 


ae 


I was, but I just couldn’ t see which way to Bo) to get “off of there. 


I got.a call one time from an-old feller, Dave Guffey, He wea 
out there on Nantahala at Will McGuire’s place, and they had some 
sheep up there on the Trough Branch and Moore Creek. In the 
spring of the year they’d turn. the ewes and the lambs out up there. 
He ‘sent .me word to bring’my cat dogs and come, that the cats 
was a’killing their lambs. We went and I stayed all night with him, 
and‘ we come back up the next-morning to the Wallace Gap and 
got in the Appalachian Trail and we walked around the trail and 
got right in there in front of the Barnard Cove. I had a little black 
hound and I called him Ross and he was an awful good cat dog. I 


saw him run 1 straight: down to, the head of Barnard Cove. Them, beet 


rock and he e began to twitch his tail. I sie ‘Hold on, Dave, I believe » 
Ross smells him.” Old Ross throwed up his head and. squawled a} 
.timé or two and jumped down. The others began to fall in with 


- him and they trailed that eat right down across Moore Creek and 


out through Rattlesnake Gap and in toward Thorn Mountain. and. 
come back and went through the Big osome and turned cow Rough 


hes 
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Fork. Went down the Dry Stand Ridge right down into the forks 
of Rough Forks on Wayah. 
I heard them 1 jump:him. [I could tell because they really began 
to let the yell out. Dave was with me, and he said there was a den 
right out there, and I said, ‘Dave, they've got him jumped.” 

And he said, “I’m going to go out to the den. They always come 
and go in there under that cliff, and you couldn’t get ’em out.’ 

“Well,” I said, “PIL stand right here, they seem to be a’ coming. a 
I could just barely hear them a’coming closer and they were a’coming 

straight toward me. There’ was a little old path that went down 

Ahat ridge, and dieecey I looked down about a hundred feet and I 
seen that old cat a’coming. He was just a’loping and thent-dogs - 
‘wasn’t over fifty to seventy-five yards behind him. He was just a’keep- 
ing his distance from them. He run right up and I .throwed my » 
gun in his face when he got up to about forty or fifty yards, I waited 
until he came up about twenty steps of me and I said, “Where are 


you a’goin’?”’ and he Just kind of rared back and I let him news a 4 


whole.load of shot right in the face and killed him. ©» 

We skinned him. Them dogs’d eat the meat; every bite of that © 
cat, if you cut it up and fed it to ’em. We cut into its stomach and 
there was just one piece of meat in it and he had just sucked the 
blood from them lambs. When. they killed one, they would cover 
it up with leaves but you could always see. where they had raked ’ 

_up that little pile of leaves. I don’t know why they would do that 
but they would, for a cat when he killed anything he’d-eat it night 
then or get the blood. He never.would go back to the carcass. 

It was a bobcat. Back then when there was plenty of lambs and 
pigs and things for them to eat, I’ve knowed them. to get up as 
big as thirty-five pounds. That was about as big a one a’ I’ve ever | 
killed. They’d put-up a good race. You could get a big kick out of 
hearing a pack’ of hounds a’coming and a’yelling down on one of 
them. 

I knowed of [a cat] one time killing twenty-four lambs in one 

- night. I caught him, the next day. My brother come after me and I 

turned the dogs in on him. He was in on the Pine. Mountain. He 
~ must have heard the dogs on his trail cause he got up in the Shpping 
_ Head and he went out at the head of Pork Creek and went down 
Little Buck and in Big Buck Creek, and in a big laurel there they 


_ __..._-caught him When.they. fetched. him. out_we_skinned_him_and-cut—-—- 


him up; he didn’t have a bite of meat in him. He just had blood, 
a pint or a pint and a half of blood in his stomach. They had great 
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“Ss big old tushes and they were mean. They'd kill pigs. When they 


killed a pig, they just cut him into the middle. 

I never was [afraid when I was cat hunting], it never did bother - 
me a bit in this world. I hunted over every bit of Nantahala and 
[I'd] build me up a fire, and sit there till daylight ull I could see 

_. how. to shoot him- out. In most of my hunting back then, we didn’t 
have no: such thing as a flashlight. We just had to cut [the tree] 
hignoki build a fire and mind him up there tll daylight and shoot 
hi u : . ‘ 
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My we was a Nicholson, Bertha Nicholson, and she was raised 
over..on, Tallulah- River in-Georgia, at Tate City. I got to going 
over there and got acquainted with her, and [her family] finally 
moved up here to\Macon County. Pretty soon after they moved, I 
went to the state of Washington. { 
There was a bunch of us in nineteen and twelve ‘that went to 
Washington State. There was ten. of us from down here at Franklin 
and two or three from Clayton. That TF Railroad came in here 
then; so we went to Atlanta and all bought our tickets for Sedro 
Woolley, Washington.’ That’s going up the Skagit River from Seattle 
going wight on up north under Mountain Baker. You could look ~ 
up there and see snow on Mountain Baker the year round—it: stayed 
froze over: That. timber fine went t up ‘to anal snow and it pea 
there. dike a 
Now, I was the oldest one in the bunch i was ‘eevind iwerity: 
five and] I was the only one that was of age. They wouldn’t let 
the others go in the saloons, and they couldn’t get no beer and 
whiskey. I'd have to.go.in-and- buy’ it and they'd let us take it on 
the. train. We’d, take. her right on in the coach with us. We’d go 
back in the smoker somewheres, open us a bottle of beer, and drink - 
‘all we wanted to. It was against the rules for them to get into the 
saloon. I had to do all the purchasing. We was on the road ten 
days and nights a’gettin’ from Fann to Seattle, Washington. 
Sometimes we'd set on the siding half a night or half a day at a 
time waiting for ’em to patch up a trestle to where we could get 
through. 

We'all got jobs and went to work and in the time of i it, ’'d con- 
tracted measles. Somebody at Franklin had the measles, so I come 
down with the'measles. We was there for the Dempsy Lumber Com- 


pany, workin’. I took sick on Saturday evening. I was sick Sunday, 
and Monday mornin’ I was still sick. That old camp foreman, he 
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cut loose ‘Roll up or roll out.’ ’ That. meant if you had a pillow 
or any,Cover, you rolled that up and carried that with you. So Grady, 
my brother, and me, we rolled up [and left]. 

Ds ‘knew a couple of old people that come from back home, jam 
- McConnell and Aunt Lizzie. They'd only been out there two or 


_had ‘enough to get a ticket for home, but when I went in to’ get 
the ticket, they wouldn't sell it to me..They said I had some kind 
‘of ’tagions or ‘something catching and they wouldn’t let me get on 
the train. And I setaround there at the depot. Well, they had a 


‘three weeks but they set up out there at Lynden. They: wouldn’ te, 
let, me on the train and I was broke, didn’t have no money. I just — 


—hittte~-otd-hospitat- piace dow there went downrand-asked-the~ 


old man [at the admittance desk] to take me in. Said, “I gota brother 
going to Alger and he’ll be back with some money for me in the 
morning.’ No. He wouldn't hear to" it. And wouldn’t take me in. 


So I went back up to the depot. I Was a’sittin’ around up there, | 


and I didn’t know what in the dickens I was gonna do. : 
“JT went down to the livery stableman to take’ me to Lynden. I was 
gonna go down there to Jim McConnell’s. So they wired ahead that 
I was a’coming, and at the city limits they stopped the liveryman, 
and he had to take me back. They wouldn’t let me into town there 


at Lynden. So I went back y to Hamilton and sat there at the- 


_ depot. 


up talking-to.me..He_ said, “Do you drink any liquor?” 


‘IT said, “I would if I had some. I ain't “got none;-and- Jhee, tO 


buy none with.” He got up and went off and was gone a pite'y while, 
and come back with a couple quart bottles. Full 

He said, “You take this.” 

q said, ‘I ain’t got nothing to pay.” 

Fle Said, a don't t want noche Just take it and drink j you ‘some 
of it.’ : ‘ 

Well, I just uncorked it and took four or five big swallows right 
there. I began to get where I could talk pretty sood. I went back 
down to the little old hospital, and I just outialked the old doctor 
and got him to take me in. And I told him, “You've not got a thing 
to WOrTy about. There'll be somebody here in the morning with 
some money. So he took ° ‘me in. ‘ 


ki yh 


So the next mornings. *s00n_as t the. train.come sue there, old - 


man John Kell and Grover [were on it]. So by that time; | had 
them measles. Lord, I was Just broke out.from my toes to the top 


&. 


_ Sittin’ around at the platform, and there’s an ‘old feller come. on | 
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+. .+ PLATE 4- Bertha-making-biscuits for dinner. ‘ 
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of my head. And after them measles broke out, I got to feeling 
better. Why, I think I stayed there three days, then-the doctor re- 
leased me.I got. the livéryman to take me to Lynden to old man 
Jim Mc€onnell’ s and Aunt Lizzié’s, and they took me in and took 
i care of me. 
~ T hadn’t been therd bin a little bit till there come. Ellis Roan, 
another old boy from here. He’d been up at the camp and he’d 
‘caught’ ‘the measles from me. And he’d just about give.’em to the 
;whole thing up and down the Skagit River. We spread the measles. 
1 apie we spread ’em. So I stayed up | there and took care of Ellis 
Roan till he got well. Then I went into the camps and went to 
loggin’ and made it justifine. Pd work at one camp a while and 
decide I wanted to move to another’n, a better place, and I'd switch 
jobs. One was just as good as the other’n, but we thought there’s 
better picking across the ndge. There’s about three crews there 
all the time, one a’coming, one a’going, and one a’working. 
They'd be pretty rowdy. You could go into t#wn on payday and 
_ they’d: fight till midnight or after. Wasn’t no problem to get in a. 
big fight. There’d be. one a’going all the time, all the time. Right 
up and down the Skagit River and through that section. On up 
there most of them loggers would meet up and they’d go to getting 
boozed up and fight. Why, they’d go to havin’ them brawls. They'd 
put on some good ones. Fact-is, I was into several of ‘em myself. 


‘. 
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T wasn't married then. That was in 1912, and I stayed in Washing- 

ton one summer. I went there toward the last of March and stayed 

‘ there all October. I come back and m 1915 we got married. We 

\.. married in September and we stayed with my mammy a while, and 
_* then I rented a house a little way from where my mother lived. 

The next spring, Irv Hudson and Marsh come up there in the 

- _Ash Flats. There was a logging job and I worked that summer for 

_ them. I worked there when our oldest baby was born. She was born . 

the twenty-third day ef May. I worked therguntil they finished up 

that job and went from Ash Flats to what they cailed the.Carpenter 

* Cove. We logged out the Carpenter Cove, and then we went to 

Sugar Cove and logged that out. It was just from one different, job 

to another. 

In the wintertime and the fall of the year I’d get out and hunt 

some. We'd have possum dogs and coon dogs and we'd catch coons, 
' possums, and muskrats and skunks and everything like that and 
Vd buy the fur and ship it. ’'d make a little money there. Back’ 
then everybody kept a pack of hounds. Every family nearly.would 5 
have from two to ghree hunting dogs. I always had some good coon 
dogs and cat dogs, and I'd catch them wildcats. They'd pay a bounty . 
on them, the county commissioners would. I could take [the wildcat] 
in and they'd cut the ear off and they'd give me a three dollar bounty. 
on it. They paid it on them to protect the lambs and the pigs. 

Finally I bought thirty- five acres of land up on the creek here, 
and I just had_a little bit of money to pay down on it. There was 
some folks who lived up above us and they got out there, and there 

_ hadn’t been anybody a’digging or hunting ginseng for several years” 
(cause there’d been a pretty fitenty of jobs), and they found a whole 
lot of ginseng. Their daddy come down and asked me if I knowed. 
where I could sell it. “Well,” I said, “right at the present I don’t, 
but I’ go to town, to Franklin, tomorrow and I know a feller down a 
there and it might be that I can work up a deal.” 

So I went, and it was old man John Harrison and he dealt in 
ginseng. I told him what I had done and he said, “T tell you what 
Ill do, Jake, Tl put up the money and you buy it and dry it and 
we'll go halvers.”” I’d give five hundred fifty dollars*for the land 
that I had bought, and I made enough off that buying ginseng and 
selling it that fall to pay the mortgage off on the land. We built 
us a.little house. We’d catch up an old hen and Td take her and 
swap her for, nails. My brother, or whoever I could pick up, we 
built that house. I got an old feller, Russet, to come along and he 
built me a chimney. 
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PLATE 6 The Waldroops’ house, which Jake butit thirty-Ave years ago. 
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Then old man Will McGuire had a place oui on Nantahala and’ 


he wanted me to-go and raise sheep and hogs, so I went out there 
and stayed there a couple of years. The summer after we come 
back, my brother, Ed, was a’working on Wayah Baldi a mica mine, 
and I drove a team and would haul supplies up there to them. When 
I wasn’t hauling supplies, people would make crossties and get out 
telephone poles and I’d haul them to Franklin for ‘em. Whatever 
come around, I’d take on some of it. . 

I bought a hundred acres from old man Newt Moody in 1930, 
[and] I sold my little place up there. We've been a’livin’ here right 
about thirty-five years. Five hundred and sixty acres come up for 
sale. Newt Moody had got the timber off the land and wanted to 
sell it. I come down here and bought. a hundred acres of it, and I 
‘paid him a thousand dollars down on it: T got the one hundred 


acres here for thirty-two hundred dollars. It takes a lot of land to. 


make a hundred acres. - . . 

Sometimes in. the fall of the year when I'd get out of work, I'd 
get out over these mountains and hunt ginseng. Back then you could 
find pretty plenty of if I could get out and travel five or six hours 


and I’d have a big washpan full. Now you can get out and when — 
you come in you can hold it in your hands. Back then when I was 
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young and my mother and me would “‘sang,” we’d get about three 
to four or five dollars a pound for it dried and about” a dolar a 
pound green. 
When I sold sang for other people I paid them ten cents an ounce 
for green sang. Let them wash it and dry the water off. Well, they 
put out the word that I was a’buying ginseng again and. a’paying © 
cash for it, and they would come and lots of Friday and Saturday 
evenings they would bake up rations and go back in these mountains 

and camp out a whole week at a time and tramp and hunt ginseng. ° 
They'd come by my place then and‘ sell it to me. I'd always buy 
from two to five of these big-sized washtubs full of that ginseng. 
Lord, you'd get great big roots then! It’s a sight then to what it is 
now. I made enough that fall to pay up my note from Newt Moody. 

We was a’livin’ pretty close trying to get this paid for. We got 
up the money and we wrote him to come and bring the notes. When 
I paid him off, I still had about three years’ time. [But] I just paid 
and got the interest stopped. We had a lawyer draw up a deed. 

Our son, Lloyd, lives down the road [from us], and he-has the - 
flowerhouse. Dover was in a car wreck at Myrtle Creek, + Oregon, 
and got killed. The oldest child and the youngest one of our children 
are dead. Iona, that’s the next girl, she lives over in Way nekville, 
where she works in.a cafe. - 

We have six grandchildren, but none of them live around here. 
at the present time. One of them works in a radio station; one 1S, 

a social worker; one’s unemployed right now and one of them is. 
in Alaska workin’ on that pipeline, and he’s making two thousand 
dollars a week. That’s a lot of money. (I always spent the biggest 
part of my laboring days making nine dollars a week.) He’S an electri- 
cian. He took schooling there in Charlotte for four years. Lord, 
what.about it to compare with what I come up with. We worked 
ten hours a day, six'days a week, and you had to be on the job at 
seven o'clock and you stayed there until six. In the wintertime you 
had to carry a lantern with you to see how to get backward*and 
forward through these mountains. 

We don’t do much farming anymore. I used to raise and buy 
cattle, sell and fool with them for years, but now I’ve turned the 
cattle all over to my son, Lloyd. I stiff help him to look after them. 

I salt them and feed ‘em and tend to ema whole lot in the wintertime. 
We used to raise a lot of corn. I used to tend a fourteen-acre field ™ 

. all by myself for. seven years. I’d turn it and plow it and fix it and 

| -—~-get it ready. I know the fall that Harry Truman was elected President, 


gain weight. 
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I was a’gatherin’ the corn, and thatofall I made a thousand bushels 
of corn on that field, and I gafiffed it every bit by myself. But 
now I’ve got too old. I couldn’t work it no more, so I just put up 
enough hay to feed the cattle in the wintertime and let them graze 
it. They’ll just stay ‘there and eat on it all winter. 

We've sull got enough stuff in the canhouse to do us two or 


\ three years. I guess we’ve got five or six hundred cans of beans, 
\peaches, and jellies, pickles, and everthing in the canhouse, and 
then we have the deep freeze and we keep it packed full. I guess 


people eat just too much grub, but I get out and tramp these moun- 


tains and I burn it up. I just raise a little sweet corn, beans~TI sell 


lots of beans, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, just garden patches. 

I've helped some in the last year or two in the hay, not much 
but I can work a little in it. And [I sull get stovewood. I keep me a 
big lot of ’stovewood ahead. We have a wood and electric stove 
combined. And I have to put in about three to four hours.a week 
a’mowing this yard. Sometimes I have to go over the pasture and 


» cut this stuff they call bull nettles and Texas thistle, and then there’s 
“this old stuff that comes up called burdock and it has a great big 


burr on it. It will spread a]! over the place. If the cows get’ ‘enough 


of them burrs in their tails [when they twitch them, they can] scatter. 


the whole place with it in the winter, so I have to go over the place 
and keep that grubbed up. I take me a ditching shovel and get 


under it and éhop it off with that. You can really get tured at that.” 


T still fish some, several days a week. About all the fish we have. 


now though is when they take them and pour ’em out as stockers. 


You're allowed to catgh seven fish. We. would go. and. catchour. | 


seven, but in about three days all of ‘em were caught. It’s over 


: then until they decide to stock again. 


I still squirrel hunt some. My eyes have got bad, but I’ve got 
my squirrel dog and [I] take him. My glasses don’t help my éyes. 


Tt T-ean get a squirrel to move, why, I can see him, but if he’ll just 


stick on the side of a\tree or limb somewhere, I can’t find him. I 
killed several squirrels: last fall. I like to eat them. You take that 
squirrel and make squirrel gravy ouple ig I eat too much and 


Ive never had a prescription filled in my life until last September. 
I went to thé doctor and he said I had high blood. He put me on 
some pills, and I went to taking them pills and he said I’d have to 
take them the rest of my life. Then I went to eating garlic, and I 


eat garlic until the ramps came up and J had what garlic I had eat 
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up. Then I went to eating ramps. I’ve still got plenty of ramps. to | 


eat now. I’ve got seventeen quarts of ’em canned. I went.-to the 


doctor a couple of weeks ago, and he checked me over and took” 


me off the pills. I figure that the garlic land the ramps and .what 
little the pills helped just about got [the high blood] whipped. I’d 
always heard that it was good for high blood, but I like to eat them, 
too. Even eating onions is” good. for high:blood and I'll eat a great 
‘big onion and a bunch of lettuce. [ eat very little bread. I’ve always 


‘loved vegetables and been a big meat eater, but I don’t eat much: . 


sweets. 

I built this house myself, and: M cleared a whole lot of this land. 
‘ Thad to clear the pasture, the land back on this side of the mountain. 
I had to do a lot of ditching. I brought these shade trees in my. 
yard now from off the mountain and set them otit when we first > 
come here. I’m going to hold onto my land; I don’t need to sell 
it. I built this house here and I still work, might’ near every day 
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early a decade ago, 
Foxfire began a study 
@ of southern Appala- 
chian honiemade ‘musical insfruments. ak series of articles on banjo 
and dulcimerymakers first appeared ‘in. the Fall 1974 issue of Foxfire 
magazine, and was subsequently published in Foxfire 3 (1975, pp- 
120-207). That was followed by two articles on fiddle makers in 
Foxfire 4 (1977, pp: 106-25). Smce then we have turned up reports 
of various other homemade instruments, among them: ‘the gourd 
banjo and the musical bow. 

In the spring of 1977 we had the esd fortune. to meet Ernest 
Hodges, an extgondinany man whose musitil experiences have cov- 
_ered the gamut from folk to fine-arts music. Since Mr. Hodges is 
a concert violinist and violin maker, we-were surprised to léarn that 

his first musical instrument was a gourd banjo made for him when 
" he was a small boy in the mountains of North Carolina by his grandfa- 
‘ther. He related the details of how his grandfather constructed the 
instrument.out of a long-neck gourd, a tomcat’s hide, and‘a hank’ 
of horsehair. We’ve asked a.lot of people since then about gourd 
instrumerits and found that they were not uncommon at, one time 
in our region’s history. 

Leonard Webb, whose instructions appear in this eaten told 
us that his father and uncle had made gourd instruments. Leonard 
remembered a photograph of them holding two such instruments, 
a fiddle and a banjo, but, unfortunately, the photograph has been 
lost. We’re not exactly certain what kind of gourd those instruments 
were made of, but Leonard’s instrument is a close aR oer 
~of one his father would have made.., 

In addition to the gourd instrument, we have’ been aware af the 
‘musical bow, which is played by musicians scattered throughout 
the region. We have one. musical bow (called ‘“‘mouth bew,” “tune 
bow,” ‘song bow,” and various other names) in our collection, which 
_ was made for us séveral years ago by Mr. Alex’Stewart of Sneedville, 
' Tennessee. One day a student named Mark Pruitt came through 
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the office and remarked, ‘Hey, that’s a song bow. My granny can 
make one of them.” This summer we went Co see Mark’s granny 
ay put together the story, “Babe Makes.a Songbow.” 

Ne have been encouraged in recent years to include additional 
ee in our ‘publications. As you will see, we are making’ 
an effort to,respond to this in annotative passages that ‘follow each 
of the next two selections. 

We'have been building a small résearch pray over the years, 
but, the tools of scholarly research are expensive and hard to come 
by. We are indebted to many people who offered information and 
direction either in person or over the phone. Some, like David Evans 
at Memphis State University, dug up useful information and sent 
it to us in the mail. Others, like Joe Hickerson at the Library of 
Congress and Helen Hollis at the Smithsonian Institution, made a 
“high-school teacher and two teen-age kids feel at home in the big- 
city library. 


e . 
LEONARD WEBB’S GOURD BANJO 


As you come up the little dirt-and -gravel. road leading to the house, two 
dogs, Spike and Tucker, come running, jumping, and barking to meet you. 
The house is in the center of a small clearing surrounded by an apple orchard 
on one side and woods on the others a lawn 1s in front and a wooden shed 
that sometimes houses chickens. is. in the back. The wooden house is white 
and green with a bay window sticking out in front over the lawn. Then, as 
you are getting out of the car and trying to avoid the dogs jumping playfully 
but forcefully all over you, a warm and friendly man comes out’ of the house, 
waving and smiling. His name is Leonard Webb and.he immediately invites 
you back inside to visit with his wife, Rittie, and him. The house is comfortably 
furnished and many genuine antiques are to be found: The old clock ticks, 
regulatly ara the big wood stove puis out welcome heat on a bitter-cold day. 

While you are talking, Leonard may get out his banjo and play a tune—if 
you ask him nicely and are.lucky. He plays and sings extremely well and his 
banjo has aeneck that he made himself out of wild cherry. If your curiosity: 
and luck continue, he may ask you downstairs to his shop beneath the house. 

It has a dirt floor, and almost every tool imaginable hangs upon the walls, 

windowsills, and workbenches. He uses all hand tools, except for an electric 
saw and drill. He even has a homemade vise, which he says works better 
than the one he bought. 

Leonard Webb and ‘his unfe, Ritte, have been married for fifty- Died years’ 
and they have raised eleven children. Leonard came from a large family himself, 
having three brothers and seven sisters. Except for a few months in other 
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parts of the country, /Leonard was born, raised, and still lives in Macon 
County, North Carolina. Leonard started playing the banjo when he was 
thirteen years old and played regularly in his home and at dances. He has 
done many: things in his life but worked mostly at farming and carpentry. 
After we met Leonard, we were pleased to learn that he is the brother of 
Mrs. Magaline Zoellner and .the late Mr. Andy Webb, both of whom have 
contributed greatly to Foxfire magazine. All of this information, however, 
was unknown to us until late last November, when we headed up ihe mountain 
to find, meet, and talk to Leonard Webb. 

We wanted desperately to talk with Mr. Webb, since someone told us that 
he could make a banjo out of a long-necked gourd. We felt something like 
this would be extremely interesting and noteworthy, and demonstrate a skill 
that had not been described previously in our publications—or anywhere else, 
for that matter. And, sure enough, Mr. Webb could indeed make a banjo 
out ofa gourd. He told us that his father had made banjos and. that he had 
learned the art from him. Sensing that we wanted to ask him to make us a 
gourd ‘banjo but were afraid to ask outright, he gently offered by telling us uf 
we could find a good gourd, he would do it for us. The story of finding the 
right gourd will be told later in thas section, but “that first meeting marked 
the beginning of a long and pleasant series of interviews and visits with Leonard 


Webb and his wife. Not only did we eventually learn how to make and record. 
zs the process for making a gourd banjo, we also established a tremendous, lasting, 
<. and solid friendship with a wonderful couple. This friendship,is something 
_ - "one can never measure in rolls of filth, miles traveled, or visits ynade. Simply, 
_ we had good times and good experiences doing this piece, and we hope you 
enjoy uw, 
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- "For more extensive information on banjos in general, please 
» refer to Foxfire 3: (pp. 121-87), which includes a partial history 
of the-banjo and gives instructions for making other, different 
styles of the mstrument. Included, among others, are banjo 
makers and well-known Foxfire coniacts Tedra Hatmon and 
Beanie Hicks. 


PLATE 14 Leonard inspects 
the gourd and = formulates’ 
plans on how it will be used. 


PLATE 15 After cutting a 
hole in the dried gourd and 
getting out the seeds, Leon- 
ard proceeds to cut off that 
side as shown. He uses no tool fa 

_to measure or draw lines to. 
do this cutting—it is done 
completely from expertence 
and with a keen eye. 


Finding the Right Gourd | 3 


When we first went to see Leonard, he told us that we needed 
to find a dried gourd with a straight neck and as close to a perfect 
sphere on the “head end” as possible. We hunted and hunted but 
couldn’t find a good gourd. We put out the word concerning our 
plight to student and staff, and the right gourd showed up as we 
were about to give up hope..We took it up the mountain and this 
story was on its way. 
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PLATE 16 Leonard’ was 
careful to cut the gourd ap- 
proximately 14” above the 
level of the neck-as shown in 
Plate 17., This will allow the 


fingerboard to fit properly. 


ar re 


CORRECT 


aE 
INCORRECT © 


PLATE 17 


PLATE 18 The gourd with 
one side completely cut off. 


PLATE ig After completing 
the cutting process, Leonard 
explains’ to’ Foxfire adviser ™ 
Paul Gillespie how the finger- 
board will fit on-the gourd 
neck. Arfow points out that 
the gourd was cut on a line 
slightly above the level ofthe |— ; 
neck. 7 
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Making the Fingerboard 


It is important to point out at this me that the process of making 


——the fingerboard -was delicate; tedious -andtime-consuming: The fin- 
gerboard was cut to fit this particular gourd, and measurements 
given will not apply to all gourds. 


3 PLATE 20 Leonard told us 
"to find'a good slab of dry wal- 
put approximately 3‘ long. 
5” wide, and 2 to*3” thick. 
From this he cut out the heart’ 
or best part to be used for 
the fingerboard’ Before -he 
ast .-. 'started-chiseling this piece, it 
: measured: 26” x 244" x 144". 


ah PLATE 21 
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PLATE 22 Leonard planes the piece of walnut to be used for the fingerboard. 


& 


PLATE 23.-With—a—home-. ~ 
made chisel, Leonard starts to ¢ 
chisel out the area where the | 
fingerboard will fit on the | 
dle si neck of the gourd. 
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PLATE 24 As the chiseling 
continues, the fingerboard 
_takes shape. 


7 PLATE 25 PLATE 26 The fingerboard 
is rasped., 


PLATE 27 Leonard rasps 
the fingerboard for precision 
fitting. Special attention is 
given to areas where the fin- 
gerboard meets the banjo 
head and on the sides where 
the fingerboard meets the 
neck. 


PLATE 28 Top view of loca- 
uion for fifth string-tuning 
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PLATE 29 Side view of location for fifth string- tuning Pes. Plate 30 gives dimten- 
sions for the fingerboard of Leonard’s banjo. 


’ 
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FINGERBOARD : - 
(Small End) ae ae 


SIDE. VIEW. 


LARGE END oF Piece “ 
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PLATE 31 Leonard rests the unattached eneeastd on the neck of the gourd, 
~ showing how it will fit. ‘The fingerboard is set aside for now and the next step is | 
taken Up. ee r 


ea : ie 


Reinfarcement and Apron Tail 


PLATE 32 With brass tacks,__.. 
Leonard attaches a thin strip 
of hickory '2” wide inside the 
head to make it stronger. 


PLATE 33 The apron tail, 
an anchor for the apron 
through which the strings are 
threaded, is attached 1” below 
1 the top rim of the gourd with 
' a%" screw that is 1 /4” long. 
Plate 34 gives specific dimen-.: 

sions. : 


PLATE 34 
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‘PLATE 35 The apron tail is 
anchored on the inside of the 
gourd with a small block of 


wood. 


The Banjo Head———. 
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- PLATE 36 The head for this - 
\banjo is made from a ground- 
hog hide. The hair had been 
removed and the skin had 
been. allowed to dry out for 
several months. Here it is be- 
ing &tretched over the cut side 
of the gourd to insure that it 
will fit properly. ~ 


PLATE 37 Leonard trims 
the ground-hog hide to the 
proper shape. Enough of the 
hide 1s left to allow a 1” over- 
hang. all the way around the 
gourd, 


PLATE 38 Leonard applies 
“. ™ glué around the top edge of | 
‘ the gourd. A modern ‘glue is 
_ shown in the photograph, but 
eo Leonard remembers using 
old-time glues. 


PLATE 39 Using a very small bit, 
Leonard begins drilling one hole at a 
time around the top edge of the gourd 
and into the reinforcement. Each time 
a hole is drilled, a %" brass nail is 
driven lightly through the hide and 
into that hole. Leonard remembers us- 
ing a hand drill in this step. 


‘ v 
PLATE 40 The gourd with, 
one side of the head tacked = 
on. ; 


mis, 
Mees tin wnea ya, 
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PLATE 41 While constantly 
pulling and keeping the head 
stretched_as ughtly as possi- 
ble, it is: then tacked around 
the gourd. 


* 


ee 
PLATE 42 he head is se- 
cured and the fingerboard is 
ready to be attached. 
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‘the middle of its length. This hole.is made with a 1/4" bit and 


‘and one ‘“‘anchor”’ is finished. This process is repeated four more 
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Attaching the Fingerboard | i oy 


When finished, the fingerboard that was constructed earlier should os 
fit snugly along the neck and up against the head of the. gourd. 
The fingerboard is then ready to be anchored. To anchor the finger- 
board, a-hole is drilled through-one-side of the fingerboard near 


should continue on through the neck of the gourd and the other 
side of the fingerboard. A walnut peg is driven through the hole 


times, and all five holes with pegs should be evenly spaced along 
the length of the fingerboard. . 


‘PLATE 43 Leonard points to the 


last hole drilled. 
+ 


PLATE 44 Leonard carves and rasps anchor pegs. 
: AM + : = i 


PLATE 46 


peg to start it intg the hole. 


Leonard gently taps the - 
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PLATE 47 Sanding and hammering 
are done alternately until the peg goes 
completely through the assembly. 


« 


PLATE 50 Glue and walnut dust are 
mixed and packed under the edges of 
the fingerboard on the sides. 


Wy 


PLATE 48 


‘sawed off flush 
erboard. 


PLATE 49 The peg 8 
with the side of the fing 


_ sent actual SIZES. 
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The Fingerbridge, Bridge, and Apron 


oe 


‘PLATE 51 A_ walnut fingerbridge 


(nut) is attached with 4” brass nails 


to the upper end of the fingerboard. , 


Four small notches for the strings dre 
cut, as shown in Plate 52. if 


PLATE 52 Note: The diagrams for the” 
fingerbridge, bridge, and apron may 
be used as patterns since they-sepre- 
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PLATE 53 A close-up view 


: of the; apron (tailpiece) at- 


tached ‘to the apron tail with 
a thin, twisted copper wire. A 
movable bridge with five 
small notches is cut for the 


‘banjo head. The movable 


bridge has one notch more 
than the fingerbridge to ac- 
commodate the fifth string. 
These parts are also made 
from walnut. See Plate 54 for 
specifications. 
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.The Tuning Pegs 


%& 

PLATE 55 Leonard begins shaping 
one of four large tuning pegs from wal- 
nut. The tuning pegs are roughly 3 4" 
long overall, and the heads are about 
%" across and %" thick. The stems 
are round with a diameter of about 4” 
(see Plate 56). 
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‘Hole ee string 


PLATE 57 Leonard care- 
fully carves out: the tuning 


pegs. 


PLATE 58 The four pegs 

“are carved almost exactly alike 

(not shown is the fifth string- 

tuning peg, which has the 

same dimensions-as the oth- 

ers, except that its overall 
Zé lerigth is 2 9%"): 
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The Strings 


PLATE 60 Close-up showing strings 
and fifth tuning-peg position. Note that 
a small wood screw is used to position 
the G (fifth) string properly. (Note: 


Banjo strings can be .purchased in_ 


hardware and music stores.) 
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PLATE 59 Close-up showing:the top 
of the gourd and the arrangement of ~ 
the strings. The pegs are snugly fitted 
through holes roughly 4” in diameter. 
(During this step, extreme care must 
be taken so as not to make the holes 
too large.) The pegs are approximately 
34" apart and the first one is placed 
%" from the fingerbridge. Each peg.” 
has a small hole in it.(as shqwn in Plate 
56), and the, banjo ‘strings are run 


through these holes and twisted on the 
pegs to tune the banjo. 
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PLATE 61 
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The Finished Product ~ 
Little if anything has been written about the use of gourd instru- 
ments in Appalachia. The bulk of the documentation. lies in oral 


accounts and in what remains of the instruments themselves. So 


far we have interviewed three contacts in different communities who 
remember. seeing gourd banjes and fiddles as children. Additional 
“inquiries may add to the list. As far as tangible evidence of their 
existence, we know of at least three Appalachian gourd fiddles. All 
_ are privately owned, but all have been shown in museums. The 
oldest documented example is shown in the Museum of Appalachia 
in Norris, Tennessee, a fiddle made by Frank Couch of Hancock 
County, Tennessee, in about 1840. Another gourd fiddle, probably 
old, belonging to Roderick:Moore, is displayed 1 in the Blue Ridge 
Folklife Museum in Ferrum, Virginia. Both pieces have a wooden‘. 
fingerboard. A more recent example, one without a wooden finger- 
board, made by Dewey Shepherd-ef David, Kentucky, was shown 
in the Renwick Gallery in Washington, D.C., in the summer of 1979. 
A gourd banjo made around Frankliri, North Carolina, about fifty 
years ago hung in an antique shop in Franklin for several years 
but was sold to a museum in New Orleans, and we have not, as 
yet, been able to track down the gourd banjo. | 

Gourd instrument construction is widespread, ancient, and persis- 
tent. Gourd resonators are found on. traditional instruments 
’ throughout several continents, including southern Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas. The Indian sitar is perhaps the most well-known exam- 
ple, but there are a host of others. A variety of African instruments, 
such as the aban the rankie, and the gurmi, are thought to be possible 
antecedents!of the American banjo. In fact, the most intriguing as- 
pect of the Leonard Webb banjo is that it is so remarkably similar 
to the earliest forms of banjos found in this country. 

It is generally accepted that the banjo is derived from African 
tradition-and was first fashioned by African slaves in the New World 
colonies. Dena Epstein’s exhaustive research into the history of Afro- 
American music has yielded a number of early reports describing 
banjolike instruments, and they consistently refer to gourd construc- 
tion. The earliest report is oné by Sir Hans Sloane, a visitor to 
Jamaica in the-late.1680s, who described “Instruments in imitation 
of lutes, made of small Gourd’ fitted with Necks, strung with Horse 
hairs, or the peeled stalks of climbing Plants or Withs”’ (Sir Hans 


ws of the completed gourd banjo. 
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PLATE 65 Leonard, Wesley = 
‘Taylor, and Mitch Whitmire 
test, the new gourd banjo that 
took roughly aed hours to 
complete. 
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Sloane,’ ‘4 Voyage to the Islands of Madera, Barbados, Nieves, S. Christopher 
and Jamaica, with the Natural History of the. . . last of these Islands . 
“London: print by B.M. for the author, 1707], Vol. I, p. lix, cited 
in Dena*Epstein, “African a in. British and French America,” 
Musical Quarterly, Vol..59, No. 1 [Jan. 1973), pp. 74-75, Plate II). 
Among the many sources eae document the history of the folk 
banjo, a common reference is The Old Plantation, a painting im the 


- PI LATE 66 “The Old Plantation.” (Photo courtesy of the Abby Aldrich Ro¢kefelle@® 
Folk Art Center.) ‘ 


Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, Wannncbune: Virginia. 
The anonymous watercolor (Plate 66) depicts slaves on a late eigh- 
teenth-century South Carolina plantation dancing ‘to the music of 
a banjolike instrument identified by some-ethnomusicologists as an 
African molo. One cannot help but notice the striking similarity of 
this instrument to the oné made by Leonard Webb. 
The course by which the banjo migrated from the southern planta- 
tron into the Appalachians is not entirely clear, but a rough historical 
outline has emerged. The banjo began as the exclusive property 
of southern blacks until. sometime in the early nineteenth century, 
~ when minstrel-show musicians began using it in derisive caricatures 
of the Negro. Eventually, the instrument was disowned by blacks 
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and embraced by whites, who*began refining and factory-producing 
the instrument for use by popular and even classical’ musicians. 
Meanwhile, the instrument was gradually carried into the Appala- 
chians, possibly by black migrant workers, possibly by way of minstrel 
shows or medicine shows, perhaps in some other way; no one knows 
for sure. It is generally agreed, though, that the banjo had taken a 
_, foothold in the Appalachian white tradition by the late nineteenth 
century. — Ne 4. ; 2 

‘One might argue that homemade sotthern-mountain banjos-were ~~ 
copied after factory-made instruments apart from. black influence. 
On the other hand, instruments like the gourd banjo suggest a possi- 
ble carryover from the earlier black tradition. 

The gourd banjo offers no definitive proof of direct transition~ 
banjos have been made out of cheese hoops, lard cans, and automatic 
transmissions. Stull, Leonard Webb’s gourd banjo stands as an in- 
_triguing link in the chain of tradition. | | 
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BABE HENSON’S SONGBOW | 5 


We had heard people mention songbows bea. ‘but we didn’t 
know anybody who could make one or play one. One day we were 
talking about it and one of the Foxfire students, Mark Pruitt, said 
his grandmother could make one and play it, too. Mark set up the’ 
interview and we headed. for Goweeta Mountain in North Carolina,’ 
When we got there we received a very friendly welcome from Babe 
and her husband, Mutt Henson. We sat on the porch and played 
music with Babe, Babe’s sister, Mutt; and some of her neighbors. 
Besides playing the SonEP OM Babe can also play the banjo and 


sing. . 
A few days later we went pack and Babe agreed to show us how 
g to make a songbow. She explained how her momma showed her 


how: “Momma helped me and I made one and IJ played ‘Chickens 
Crowing on Sourwood’ Mountain.’ That’s what Mommy learned me 
to play, the first thing. It}s kinda hard to play ‘cause you have to 
keep. your finger moving and you have to work your mouth, too, 
so it takes your breath and it keeps your hand working at the same 
time. But anyway I love my songbow. i 
“One day I was kinda nervous and I didn’t how what I wanted 
to do. I said, ‘Mommy, I’m going to the woods and cut me a sour- 
wood stick and make me a songbow.’ 
Oras oa) “Alb right, go ahead.’ 
that — and come back and said, ‘Mominy, looky here.’ 
“Boy, you know Mommy was surprised. She didn’t think her little 
ald girl twelve-years-old could. do it. But, boys, I did. Momma Just 
died laughing. That pleased her, and you know, that made me feel 
awful good. So that’s how I made my songbow.” 


“Article and photographs by Boyd Queen with Mark Pruitt and Doug Young 


Babe Henson's “ssongbow” is among the most primitive and per- 

haps obscure of the homemade instruments played in the southern 
Appalachians. As illustrated in the photos, the bow is placed against 
ta _ the mouth and plucked with the finger or a small pick. The string 
produces a fundamental tone providing a constant drone using the 

oral cavity as a resonator. A melody is produced by increasing or 
decreasing the size of the oral cavity in much the same way as whis- 

ling or Reyne a Jew: s harp or jaw harp. 
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PLATE 6g “*.. . and.you. 
get a limb off of it about 2’ 
long and about 1” thick 
{the one we used was about 


“ wi aa ; 


PLATE 70 .“‘. . . then cut 
it off and tim it. ; 


PLATE 7: ‘‘‘You take and 
cut a notch around the little 
end... 


‘one? 


PLATE 72 "°. . >and then 
at the big end you take the 
bark off two sides of it-and 
make you 
through | 


a spht down: 


’ 


PLATE 73 “ “Phen you take 
a thread [the one Babe used 
was about No. 10 weight cot- 


ton twine thread, which mea- 


sured about twice ,the length 
of the stick]. Then you double 
it and you twist that.’ Doug, 
you [wist to the south and Vk 
twist to the north. That holds - 
the thread together. That's. 
what makes the thread ;make 
a racket more. 


PLATE 74 “Then you'ue a 
knot in each end and you pe 
the string around the ring in 
the small end. 
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According. to David Evans, the mouthbow is one of a variety of 
African derived one-stringed. instruments in this country.. He has 
recently recorded a black musician in the Deep South who plays 
such an instrument (Eli Owens, South Mississeppr. Blues, [Rounder 
2005]). he bow is single-stringed, has a tin-can resonator at one 


end, and is pressed against the mouth when pluckéd. (For a photo- —~ 


se of Owens see leas vee The oe Tradition in Decora- 


mercially recorded, Charles en oe a‘white musician from Moun- 
‘tain View, Arkansas, seems to have been the earliest to be recérded 
and the best known throughout the country (see Ballads and ‘Break- 
downs from the Southern Mountains [Prestige International 25003], re- 
corded by Alan Lomax in 1959, one of several LPs featuring Eve- 
‘ridge). In Evans’s estimation, Everidge’s mouthbow: music “almost 
certainly derives ultimately from Negro tradition” (“Afro-American 
@ne-stringed Instruments,”’ p. 299). 

Because of the commercial recordings of Charles Everidge, James 
Morris, Jimmy Driftwood, and others, the most widely recognized 
use of the mouthbow among white Cultures has been in the Ozarks. 
However, the mouthbow is also distributed throughout the southern 
Appalachians, where there is a widespread belief that the mouthbow 
came into the white culture by way of the Cherokee Indians. Though 
the mouthbow has never been officially documented among the 
Cherokees, a legend persists among mountaineers, which must ‘be 
taken | mto account. For example, one of our old friends, Alex Stew- 
art, ‘a mouthbow player from Norris, Tenngssee, has been quoted 
as saying, ““The Indians used to: hve around on Newman’s Ridge 

- in: my Grandpa’ s time and they’d set around their campfires oe 
night and they'd play their hunting bows and the White’s sort. of 
took it up from them” (John Irwin, instrioments of the Sottthern teats 
chian Mountains, p. 59). 

Appalachian musical bows we’ve dieeseetea so far are basically 
the same—a bent-stick two to five-feet in length to which a string 
is attached on either end, forming a bow. The player uses the mouth. 
as a resonating chamber. In Macon County, North Carolina, Babe 
_ Henson makes a “‘songbow”’ out of a sapling and cotton string. In, 
Madison County, North Carolina, they make a “tune bow”. out of 
split hemlock tobacco-curing sticks and wire string (one appears 
in the Smithsonian collection). In the area surrounding Hancock 

County, Tennessee, they make instruments out of red cedar or hick- 
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say and wire and refer to them as “music bows,” “mouth bows,” 

“tuning bows.” We are-told that musical bows exist elsewhere 
in ie Appalachians aswell. The Library of Congress recorded a 
mouthbow player in Marrow Bone, Kentucky, and Roscoe Holcomb 
of Daisy, Kentucky, is also reported to have played one (see the 
notés accompanying Roscoe Holcomb and Wade Ward [Folkways 
-FA2363}). Instruments known as “‘sambows” are also reported to 
have been played:by blacks in the Blue Ridge Mountains of South- 


central Virginia. The only published source to date about the Ap- _ 


palachian musical bow is 4 catalog’ Of musical instruments found 


in the extraordinary collection cof John Rice Irwin in the Museum. 


ee 


of Appalachia in Norris, Tennessee. Irwin states, . use of the 
mouth bow in Appalachia, like the dulcimer, was known throughout 
“the region. But like’ the dulcimer, it was known by relatively few 
, Im any given area.” There may be exceptions, to this, but for the 
_, most part this rings ttue. The mouthhow is said to be used sometimes 
-in the absence of inore sophisticated instruments. At other times 
it functions. as a novelty. or as a children’s instrument. In order 
for anything so ancient to survive through the generations it must 
have a function. In this case the function is-obvious. As Babe said, 
when sHe played her first tune on the ‘“‘songbow” for her mother, 
“". . you know, that made me feel awful good.” | 


GEORGE REYNOLDS WITH BOYD QUEEN 


PLATE 67 ‘‘My mother took me up on the mountain and she said she was going 
to let me make a songbow and I said, ‘A songbow? Mommy, what in the world is 


a songbow?"’”” : . _ 


PLATE 68 “She said, ‘Well, 
you go to a sourwood tree not 
very high. . . 
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The “songbow” is one of several similar instruments known by 
different names and referred to generically as musical bows. They 


are found in a variety of forms and aré played with different tech: _ 
niques. Curt Sachs in The History of Musical Instruments (New York: | 


W. W. Norton & Company, 1940), pp. 56-57, separates musital 
bows into three types: bows with separate resonators; bows with 
attached resonators; and bows that resonate in the player’s mouth, 


such as Babe’s ‘‘songbow,” more commonly referred to as mouth- =, 
bows. Sources indicate that the musical bow can be plucked, ham,’ 


mered with small sticks or paddles, or vibrated by force of the play- 
er’s breath. It can also be bowed with yet another bow. Sometimes 
the string is stopped by touching it with the finger, a gourd neck, 
bottle, or pocket knife. In ‘“‘Afro-American One-stringed Instru- 
ments’’ (Western Folklore, Vol. 29, No. 4, 1970), p. 236, David Evans 
cites a report of the ‘‘bottleneck” technique used by musical bow 
players in Kenya. He suggests a connection between this and the 
slide guitar technique used by American blues musicians. 

The m¥sical bow appears to have originated in prehistoric times 
and has diffused ae 
of Musical Instruments, pp. 62-64) developed a historical frarhework 
that dates it as far back as the Neolithic period. Since the’ ‘musical 
bow 1s identical to the shooting bow in shape, many people assume 
that it derived from the hunter’s bow. Ref€rences often cite the 
work ‘of Percival R. Kirby, The Musical Instruments of the Native Races 
of South Africa (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1934; Johannesburg: 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1953), who’ observed the Bushmen 
of South Africa convert the shooting bow to a musical instrument. 
Sachs, on the other hand, contends that “forms of the musital' bow 
which we have good reason to believe as the oldest have nothing 
to do.with the hunter’s bow. They are ten feet long and therefore 
useless for shooting” (Hestory of Musical Instruments, p. 56). (For a 
comparison of thesé theories see Sybil Marcuse, “Musigal Bows,” 
A Survey of Musical Instruments [New York: Harper & Rbw, 1975], 
p. 178.) Distribution of the instrument was documented as early 
as 1897 by Otis T. Mason, ‘‘Geographical Distribution of the Musical 
Bow,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 10, pp. 3'77+80, and‘in 1899 
by. Henry Balfour, The Natural History of the Musical Bow (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press; 1899), PP. 38-47. The most recent source 
we've found is Musical Instruments of the World: An Illustrated 


Encyclopedia (New York: Paddington Press Ltd., 1976), p. 166, 


which describes musical bows as “commonly found in Africa, Amer- 
ica, ‘and Asia,’ and shows a number of examples: 


several continents. Curt Sachs (The Mistory’ 
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PLATE 76 “Bend the stick 
and wrap the string around it 
several times to increase the 
tension. You see, that makes 
it come up tighter. 


a 


ay d 


PLATE 75 “Put the other 
knotted end through thé split 
im the other end of the stick. 


beeswax and you rub that up 
and down your thread. That 
makes the two strands stick 
together and makes it sound 
louder.” 


PLATE 77 “Then you take 


er 
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PLATE ¢ a The finished 
songbow, During the inter- 
view Babe used Doug's knife:* 
“He handed it to me open and 
I'm giving it back the same 
way, because it’s bad luck if 
you close it yourself and hand 
it back to ‘him. You're sup- 
posed to give it back to him 
the same way he gave it to 
you.» ee 


a 
¢ 


aut 
PLATE “$9 Before Babe 
played the songbow — she - 
licked the string, sayings it 
would make it sound louder. 
> Here Babe shows the. cofrect 
way to holda songbow i in your 
mouth. 


At appears that the musical bow may have conte to America ie 

4 way of both Africa and Asia. Sybil Marcuse says that musical i ae . 
‘found on the East Coast of Central and South America may hav 

African derivation, yet she points out that musical bows of northwest- 

ern American Indians bear a relationship to those of Asia and.the 

Pacific (A Survey of Musical Instruments, pp. 179-80. As far as we know, 

there is no tradition of musical bows in Europe or the British Isles, 


so such an influence can be sufficiently ruled out here. 
t ¢ 


WOODEN LOCKS 


he idea for this chapter 
~ came from one of our 
magazine subscribers, 


Mrs. Hazel DeMent, who now lives jn Pontiac, Michigan. She remem- 
-bered as a child seeing wooden, hand-carved locks, with wooden . 
tumblers and whittled wooden keys on various buildings around 
_ her grandfather’ s farm in eastern North Carolina. Her letter read, 
in part, “My grandfather, who was born in eastern North Carolina 
in 1842, used to make them, yand I'd be so glad to know! if they 
were his invention’ or af whe. leatied to make them from some older 
* person. We had those locks, weasuring 6431/2" by g”, on the great 
house, kitchen, and corn crib. All these locks got lost, strayed, or 
_Stolen except one, which my father took off one of the doors for 
: .safekeeping. That one also disappeared. So none of us knew whether 
Grandpa made them (invented them) or not because when he was 
living, and when my father who could probably ‘have told us was 
living, we were not interested in such things.” 

We had never seen such locks, but we began looking. Two years 
later, we still had not found anything resembling what she had de- 
scribed on any farms in our area, when another letter arrived from 
her. It included a copy of a newspaper atticle that appeared in the 
September-28,-1976, edition of the Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 

Telegram. The article told, of an exhibition of locks on view in that 
town sponsored by the Schlage: ‘Lock Company, and it pictured, a 
wooden pin-tumbler lock in use before the birth of Christ. The 
caption below the picture read, ‘‘The first mechanical locks—made 
of wood—weré probably created by a number of civilizations at the 
same time. This wooden lock was found in the ‘Tenimber Isles (Dutch 
East Indies). The key is the smaller stick.” . 

With renewed interest, we went to see John Rice Irwin, who owns 
the Muséum of Appalachia in Norris, Bennessee. True to form, 
John Rice, who always seems to have the answers to any questions 

_ we can throw his way, walked out with us to one of his buildings 

and showed us two wooden locks in a display case. The locks were 


* 


» 


PLATE 80 Inside view of 
one of the wooden locks at 
John Rice Irwin’ s museum 
with the tumblers, kev, and 
boli in place. 


95. 
PLAFE 82! The same lock as 
“it would look mounted‘ on a 
door. When the key is in- 
sertéd (at arrow) and pushed 
upward, its teeth lift the tum- 
blers up out of the notches 
‘in the. bolt, allowing the bolt» 
“to. be “slid back out of the 
doorjamb, and the door to 
open. 


y 


| : g 
| . : 


nearly identical to the one pictured in the Telegram, and théy had... 
been Used on farms in the mountains near John Rice’ s museum. , 
and were anally found on: the cmokehousee ace only Baleies 
that people felt really needed to be locked. We photographed the 
museum’s locks and returned home. : 
Several mionths later, while interviewing Hehe House in Mor- 
gantown, Kentuckyaboitt making flintlock rifles [Foxfire 5, pp. 296- 
343], we mentioned the~ lock’ search, and he latighed and took us 
..to. a nearby farm, where a wooden lock was: still 1 in place on a barn 
00% We photographed that one “also. aS oe 
A continuéd search for such locks in our 6wn cdunty remained 
fruitless, however, for. another year until Mrs. Isaac Lovell, not even ° 
knowing we were searching for such an item: calléd us completely 
independently to tell-us that her husband had justmade.gomething 
that we might like to see: Benson Justus, Fim Henderson, and Pat 
Marcellino. went to the Lovell home in Tiger, and Isaac pulled out=~ 
_a wooden lock. It was nearly identical to those we’had already docu- 


PLATE 83 A lock in place 
on a barn door near Morgan- 
, town, Kentucky. An unusually 
‘long boit (arrow) passes 
... through a second block of 


- wood adjacent to and to the 
j right of the lock. 7 : 
_ 
PLATE 84° The top of the lock (arrow) is visible in this view of the upper section: 
: of the barn doors. pres * 
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PLATE 86 


. _ PLATE 87 The Isaac Lovell lock from the inside. 


mented. As Benson took photographs, Pat took notes: and wrote 
the following: As far as Isaac knows, his great-grandfather was the 
first in his family to move to Rabun County. Isaac himself was born 
im 1915.0n Timpson Creek in the Lake Burton area. When-the 
Lake Burton dam was built in 1918, the family was forced to move. 
They settled in Clarkesville, Georgia, and Isaac in later years moved 
back. to the Bridge Créek section of Tiger, where he and his wife 
live today. - . 


Tsaac’s father, Carlton Lovell, was a farmer and used a wooden’ 


lock.on his smokehouse door. Isaac got interested i in the leck when 
he was a boy, and so his father showed him how to make one, 
and he made one by himself. During the same period, he noticed 
them on many outbuilding doors in our area. ee 


PLATE 88 The same lock with the bolt removed to show the slot and pin (arrow), 
_which prevent the bolt from being completely removed from the lock. ‘The block 
on the left PcDEESen the dootiamps 


f 
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PLATE 89 The same lock from the outside. 


. ry 


Not long ago, he asked his wife if she had ever Aen One: Wherts 
she said no, he said he would make one to show her how they 
worked. When it was finished, she was sure we would be interested 
and so she called us. 

There was one significant difference between the other locks we 
had seen and Isaac’s: The addition of a pin on the bolt and a corre- 
sponding slot in thé floor of the lock to prevent the bolt from being 
completely removed (see Plate g2). 

Isaac was also able to-tell us how the locks he saw as a child 
were attached. Four holes were drilled in the lock—one ‘at each 
corner—and through the door. Two long pieces of wrought iron — 
were then bent into a “U” shape so that the two prongs of each 
would -fit through two of the holes in the lock (one through the - 
top two holes and one through the bottom two), and through the 
door with plenty to spare on the inside of one door. Then the two 
pieces of iron were heated, set in place to pin the. lock to the door, 
and their ends, while hot, were bent over inside the door., Water 
dashed on the metal caused it to shrink and bind the Jock tightly 
into place, making it almost impossible to get off. The key, which | 
was hung by the kitchen door, was essential to get the door open. 
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PLATE go Isaac Lovell. 
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“PLATE g3 The lock Shayne and Marty made with the key removed. | 
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A tumbler being removed from Shayne and Marty’s lock (see Plates 
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Isaac told us that the function of the locks was not so much to 
: keep out robbers, but to keep out the children who might leave 
the door open allowing dogs to get into the smokehouse and eat — 
the meat inside. ; 

Using a a pattern’ from one of John Rice s locks, two of our students, 
Shayne. Beck and Marty ‘Henderson, made a lock in’ the school’s 
shop, Photographs of that lock, along with the other photographs 
we made, and several diagrams, are included here for your interest. 


Article by Bensen Justus, Tim Henderson, Pat Marcellino, Shayne Bech, 
Marty Henderson, and Ronme Wetch. 


ERNEST RIDDLE 


. y hen Harvey J. Miller 
: [see pages 453-87] 
heard that we were 


looking for someone who could talk to us about how shoes used 
to be -made completely by hand, he thumbed ‘through his notes 
and came up with the name of Ernest Riddle. near Spruce Pine, 
__North:Carolina. Harvey camé along with us;.and,we found Ernest 
at work in his cement-block shoe shop—a shop that he now keeps 
open only several days a week by choice, even though he has enough 
requests for repair work to keep him busy full time. While we were 
there, a constant stream of customers came through.the door inter- 
4. rupting our interview, but giving us a firsthand look at the reasons 
4. his reputation has spread throughout his part of the state: Ifa shoe™, 
can berepaired at all, he can do it, and he’ll do it more inexpensively 
and more carefully than anyone else around. It seemed: ito. us that 
many of the shoes he was working on were getting mtich better © 
- treatment than they deserved. ; 
- Ernest learned the craft from his father. He can remember many 
times when his father would eat supper after working all day ‘in: 
his shop, and then; in the three or four hours left before bedtime, 
sit down with the tools and the leather he had in the house and 
make one more pair of shees by Hand for another customer. Ernest 
‘still has his father’s tools, and he allowed. us to photograph them 
~ for this article. 
Ernest lives just up the gravel road oui his shop with his -wife; 
Ena Foglesong Riddle. They live_in a beautiful ‘storie house with 
‘an immaculate front yard surrounded by a privet hedge that screens 
out the outside world. Flower beds are everywhere. Though three 
of their children—Helen, Kenneth, and John—have moved aw 
-- one daughter, Ernestine, lives riext eoer to provide welcome family 
company. / 


PLATE 98 Ernest-Riddle holding a pair of shoes-he made for himself. 


Ke 
SHOEMAKING | vite 
Though Ernest does not riake | shoes for ‘chistomers anymore, he 
-still makes a pair for himself occasionally, saying, “I’d rather have 
the homemade shoes because. théy’re more comfortable (the lasts 
-are made to fit the shape of your, foot exactty;and/then the shoes 
are shaped around those lasts) and they last’ longer... usually get 
anywhere from three to five years\out of a pair I make myself.” 
He worked with us for most of the morning showing us, with | 
paper. patterns, how the vartous pidces of the kind of shoe his father 
~ made’ fitted together, despite the ifact that hé was skeptical as to 


PLATE.-g9 A sign ‘in the windbw of Ernest’s shop. 


whether we could ever explain the process clearly enough so that 
someone might. be able to. make a pair of his own. ““T don’t, care 
~how,many books you read,” he said, “it-takes actual experience to 
really know how to make a pair.” | 
‘True. But thanks to Ernest, we know alot more-about the process 
naw than we did when we began the search for an old-time shoe- 
: maker. ns . awe. og 
idrticle and photographs by Tina Smith, Karen Jones, and John Bowen 
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My Seandbalies was a farmer. He and my grandmother were of 
Scots-Irish descent, but they were born and raised in the mountains 
here—North Carolina natives. My grandfather was not a shoemaker, 


, but my father was. He was twelve years old at the close of the Civil 
’ War, and when he was fourteen, he agreed to work a three-year 


apprenticeship for a tanner that was on Bear Creek between Spruce 
Pine and Bakersville. He got eight and one-third cents a day for 
the first year, sixteen and two-thirds cents a day for the second 
year, and a quarter a day for the third year. During the second 
year, he got married and saved enough out of his wages to buy a 
cow so-he and his wife wold have milk and butter. | a 

When he finished the third year of his apprentceship, he went 
“down to Marion and took charge of a tannery for a dollar a day... . 
He said he thought that he was making thé best money of @nybody 
in the country. At that time, there was very few people who got 
over twenty-five cents a day, and he was making a dollar a day to 


im 
. manage this tannery, which was a good-sized tannery at that time. 


But he quit tanning altogether in 1911.7 

I was born in Bakersville, where my father had a tannery. Then, 
when I was one year old, we went to Erwin, Tennessee, where he — 
had another tannery for several years. Then we came to Burnsville, 
where he was a shoemaker. I was raised up in his shoemaking shop. 


In the evening after school I could either go home and work or 


go to.the shop 4md work. I'd rather go to the shop than go home 
to chop wood or work in the garden. I didn’t lke that. 

* To make a pair of shoes, the first step, of course, 1s.to get the 
leather. Neighbors would slaughter a beef and bring the raw hides 
in to my father and he would tan them on the shares—tan the hide 
and take one half as his fee and give them the other half. That 
was a common setup back when I was a child. Then he’d sell his 
half of the hide,. of work it into shoes or harness or.whatever he 
wanted to use it for to get his monéy out of his labor. And there 


_ was more to tanning a hide than you might think. My father always 


figured that it took about a year from beginning to end because 
there was a lot of lost time in there. He’ d never promise a finished 


» hide in less than a year. 


I remember the process they used. They’d take the raw hides 
when they first came off the animal and put them ima strong solution 
of lime water. That was made With unslaked lime shoveled into water 
in a big vat dug out in the ground. The vat measured about eight 


' feet wide by ten feet long—big enough so the hides would go in 
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-flatand it was lined with heavy oak or locust boards. Every tannery 
. would have five or six of those vats. 

They'd usually process moré than one hide at a time,.and those 
hides would be pegged together by their ends with wooden pegs. 
They'd be set in the vat accordion-fashion, and there was a windlass 
over the vats. Every day they'd wind the hides out—since they were 
pegged together, they’d follow cach other out in @ long string— - 
and therr sur up the solution with a long pole with a paddle on 
the end of it. Get it stirred up good and then wind the hides back 
in again. 

_ ‘The hides would stay in that lime water about three to five days— 
whatever it took for the hair to come loose. Then they'd put the 
hide over a special bench. Usually it was made out of a log. They'd . 
go to the woods and find.a- big jog=-hollow if possible, as this would 
cut down the weight a lot—and peel the bark off of it and have it 
smooth. Then they'd cut about a six-foot section out and put two, 
legs into one end. The legs would be long enough so that that" 
end would be aboiit' waist high. The other end would be cut at an 

angle so that it-would fit flush against the floor. They'd drape the 
hide over that and, leaning against the end of the.log, they'd push. : 
the hair off with a special knife that had a blade about two feet 
long. The knife had a dull blade, and the log was oval and smooth, 
so the hide wouldn’t be cut in any way. 

When the hair was off, they’d turn the hide over and push the 
flesh off the same way. Then they'd put those hides into a clear, 
strong saltwater solution in another vat for three.or four days. They’d 
still be wet, and they’d be pinned together like before. That step 
was called pickling. 

-Then they’d take them out of ‘there“and put them in another 
vat that was set up so that fresh water ran through it constantly. 
Sometimes they’d run a creek through it. That would wash.the hides 
and get all the salt and lime out of the pores s of the hide. 

Then they’d grind up tan bark, which was either chestnut oak 
or hemlock bark that was gathered in the spring of the year when 
the sap first came out. People would peel that bark off.and haul it 
into the tanneries, and the tanneries: would buy enough “of that in- 
the spring to run them for the complete year. And the bark mill 
that they ground the bark up with was pulled by a mule hooked © 
to a long sweep, and the mule would walk in‘a circle around and 
around that mill [just ike making syrup] and the man would drop 
bark down:in the hopper of the mill and it would come out down 
at the bottom ground up real fine. 
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3 guess they used those particular trees because the tannic acid 


‘in them’ was stronger in/their bark than it was in any other trees 


in. the area. They'd cut those trees and get the bark off of them 
and then let the logs lay there and rot—or they’d burn them. Just 


i the”bark was what they’were after. Then a few of them would drag 


\ 


the logs out to sawmills, but not many. That was.a real waste. 

Then ;they'd take that ground bark and put it in another vat in 
a layer, and then put in a hide, and then more bark and then another 
hide and keep building that up with hides and bark until it was 


_ full. The hides. would still be pinned together like before. Then 
_ they ‘d run water in. over that and keep those hides in there. for... 


about ninety ‘days. Every few days they'd wind the hides out and 


-add-a litle-more_ bark and water and stir it up and put ‘the hides 


back in. The ooze out of that bark’inade a tiguid that penetrated 
the pores of the skins and that’s what tanned them. 

Then they'd take the hides out and hang them up to dry just 
like clothes on a clothesline, and then put them on a big table and 
work grease into them to soften them and make them phable. That 


“grease was mostly a mixture of fish oil and‘ tallow rendered out of 
any ‘animal like a beef. The hides had to be dry, though, before . 


they'd take that oil. Then if they were going to make black leather, 
they'd use lampblack, also, and later they’d work that into the grain 
side—or the side the hair had :come off of. They’d work that in. by _ 
hand on a big table where they could ‘spread the whole hide out. 


abHen | they'd split that hide wight down the back ee eee _ 


each one was called a ade. 

Now to make a good pair of shoes, the leather has” to be’ carefully | 
selected. Where the best steaksicome out of the animal is where 
the best quality of leather is: For. instance, on the hips, that makes 
better ‘sole leather. Down in the belly and flanks (the cull leather) — 


that went into harness, bridles; blinders, and stuff like that. It wasn’t = 
too good quality, but it worked. But the leather off the hips was 


better quality and would wear longer and had more form and didn’t 
have near the stretch in it that the thinner leather had. It would 
hold its shape better. 

“The thread used was made ae fax. I still use flax thread hére. 
It’s made in Loui§iana ar Mississippi, I believe. Cotto thread [will 
work, but it doesn’t have nearly the. durability ds flax has. And the 
old shoemakers, they’d twist that thread together’to make heavier 
strands, and then: they’d—run ‘that over a chunk of wax to make 


” the strands hold together so they could sew v with it; 


i 


ay 


. 


right: lasting nippers, a peg- 


ging awl, and a peg rasp. | . 
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PLATE 101 A peg rasp with a long handle and a head that swivels to fit the 
inside of a boot. Peg rasps are used to rasp off the points of wooden pegs that 
come through the msole into. the inside of the shoe or boot. 


For shoelaces, ‘they’d-cut a narrow strip of leather out of the*sofe 
part of the hide: It would be a seed strip—not round, of course. 
-hog hide for-laces.-They tanned- 


And then some people u 
it the same way, and it was supposed to be the toughest and the 
stoutest of any hide. 

In making shoes, Dad used mos tly hand tools such as hammers 
and knives, nippers, pegging awls, etc. Nippers are used to pull 
the upper of the shoe over°thetast to shapé it before attaching 
the sole. Pegging awls are used to make the holes to drive the wooden 


pegs in. The hammers or mallets are used to drive the awls with: 


\ 
1 PLATE 100 From left ne 


PLATE 102 Heel shaver for 
shaving off the outside édges ‘ 
of soles and heels, especially 
on women’s shoes, where the 
heels are higher and more 
curved. 


’ 
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PLATE 103 Shank asters 

for drawing the uppers over 

the last.and getting out all the oer 
wrinklés in the leather. 


w 


PLATE 104 Saddle ham- 

mers for tacking wooden pegs 

into leather, especially on sad- 

dles where the long heads of 

the hammers help the shoe- 

maker get into difficiilt; hard 
to-reach places. , 


anes, 
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PLATE 105 A round knife 
for cutting leather. The tool, 
used mostly in harness work, 
is pushed through the leather. 


PLATE 106 A gauge. knife 
“for cutting leather into strips 2; 
of a certain width. The blade” “> 
is set to the desired width us- pest 
ing the metal rule, ard then 
the leather as pulled through 
between the..blade and the 
handle. .” 


: _ PLATE 1OF. -The gauge” 
knife in action. 
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“«PLATE +109 The bristle is 


pwirled between two fingers to 
Soowrap...its’ end ughtly with 


thread. Then the=bristle is 
twirled backward avhalf turn 
. to open a loop of thread at 
- the end. The point of the bris- 
tle is fed through,this loop to 
~ make -a-knot,. and.then the 
thread is waxed over to hold © 
it ughtlv in place. 
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PLATE 108 A rounding 
tool. Square strips of leather 
are pulled through one of the 
holes, thus rounding them off 
to the desired diameter. 


It’s all hand work. There weren’t any mechanized tools at all at 
.that time. You did the sewing by hand with two needles that were 
steel needles or bristles. Bristles out of a hog’s back. Wax that on 
“the end and it will follow the hole you made with the awl—even if 
it was a curved hole. That was the object in using a bristle. It was 
‘flexible and would follow that curved hole. I hunted for some here 
yesterday. I’ve got a pack somewhere that I’ve had for years, but I 
never did. find them. I wouldn’t know of anybody anymore now 
that’d know how to put a wax thread on a bristle and make it stay 
so they could sew with it. 

Now many people had.their own lasts—that’s’the wooden form 
in the shape of a foot that the shoe is shaped around. They’d find 
a shoe that fit-them and they’d tear that shoe apart when it was 
worn out and make a wooden last to fit that foat. Then they’ ‘d save 
that and bring their lasts when they brought their hide in to have’ 
it tanned to have their shoes made. 
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PLATE 110 The wooden 
lasts Ernest uses to, make 
shoes for himself, Metal lasts 
are used only for repair 
wérk—not for making shoes. 


PLATE 111 To remove the*. 
last from the shoe after the 
shoe is made, a metal. rod is 
inserted into the hole, and, 
with a sharp pull, the two 
halves of the hinged last snap 
together, allowing the last to 
be shpped out heel first. 
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PLATE 112 A paper pattern 
Ernest cut out to show us the 
shape of the vamp... . 


PLATE 113... the quar- 
ter... a : 


a a 


PLATE 114° .. . and the in- 
sole. 


Scr 


‘PLATE 115 First the two 
quarters are sewed together 
at the back. THe two narrow 
flaps up the back stay to ‘the 
outside of the/shoe and -are-— 
covered later by another strip 
of leather. 


PSs 
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If they didn’t aes lasts, the disemnatee would measure their feet 
and try to find a pattern that fit. They’ d use the lasts they had, 


My father had patterns. Back when he made shoes he had to have’ 


patterns for different sizes and so on. I can remember patterns hang- 
ing in the shop against the wall for different size shoes, different 
styles, whatever he had ‘orders for. And | remember when he had 
tables full of lasts—I guess all you could haul in a pickup ‘truck— 
all different sizes. But there weren’t many styles. Mostly they were 
all just plain lace-up shoes. Alot of women’s shoes had buttons 
on them. And then there were rough heavy work shoes called bro- 
gans. In the morning sodmetimes it4vould be so cold you couldn’t 
put them on stiff. On those, the leather for the uppers would be 
turned inside out with the flesh side or the fuzzy side to the outside, 
and the smooth side next to the foot. They’d turn water better if 
the leather was turned inside out. I don’t know why, but it would 
turn water better. And it makes the shoes smoother inside, too, to 
turn the outside in. 

A shoe usually had four main pieces of leather not counting the 
sole, the insole, or the heel. That’s the vamp (or the toe and tongue 
part), the two quarters, and the leather cap. that covered the toe. 
For the vamp, he'd select the best part of the leather. That’s where 


almost. all of-the, wear comes because that’s where the Shoe bends _ 


and wrinkles. An inferior piece of leather would give way. 

Here’s how you put a shoe together: You stitch the vamp and 
the quartets together: first. Then the quarters are sewed together 
in the back of the shoe with the edges out (or the flaps out), and 
then a small strip would be added up the back of the shoe to cover 
that seam where the two pieces are joined. , : 

Then the insole is cut out to fit the last: Actually, you can cut 
the insole out first, fit it to the last, then sew thé two quarters together 


With your flax thread and ther add the vamp. If you use a cap on. 


the tde it goes across next. phen you start shaping the upper over 
the last. Wet it and stretch’it to conform to the shape of the last 
and the size sof the shoe you want. When you get that stretched 
and shaped over'the last, you should have about'a half-inch to three- 


quarters-inch lap om the underside of the last to attach the sole ..... 


through. On the bottom of the last, thé insole piece comes first 
and. is tacked down in placéwwith a couple of tacks (one inthe toe 
_-and_one-in.the heel), Then they per is lapped around, and as it 
is stretched into place, it is tacke own through the insole into 
the last. The sole goes onto the ‘top “ef that; and if you want a 
heel, you add that onto the top of the soles 


oo _ 
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PLATE 116 Next the vamp is added. 
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PLATE 118 With the insole 
already tacked in place on the 
last, the upper is pulled down 
over the insole with the last- 
- ang mippers ‘and pegged: The 
hammer built-into the nippers 
is-uséd to drive the pegs. 


PLATE 11g Another type of 
last (the top section is ppiled 
out of the finished shoe free- 
ing the bottom section). Er- 
nest used two pieces of scrap 
leather*to show us how the 
lap of the upper is pegged 
through the insole into the 
last. a ra 


° 
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PLATE 120 A stitching horse was usually used to free both hands for stitching 
and pegging 


“s ae ciel te: “] 
a a ee Stitching 


PLATE 121 A cross , section | 
of a shoe from the back show- _ 

: : ing how the top of the shoe | 
insole is looped and sewed for the 


eyelet holes. 


Wooden peg 


/ 


_ Before the sole is put on, you remove the tacks that are in the 
insole, as you wouldn’t be able to get at them to take them.out.. - . 
after the solé is in place. As you draw the upper over the last, you. 
can begin putting on the sole, pegging it down right through the 

Jap of the upper and the insole as you go through holes punched 
with the pegging awl. Or you can fasten the upper’s lap with wooden: 
pegs as you shape it, and then as you add the ‘sole, remove the 
wooden pegs and replace them with new ones that go throug the 
sole and the upper. That way you only have one row of wooden 
pegs all the.way around the shoe, and not double and triple rows. . 
As ‘tacks are removed and replaced with pegs, the tacks are kept 
for the next job. The heel is made of layers of leather pegged to 
the sole with longer pegs. oi 

For stitching the uppers, holés for the thread are punched through 
the leather with the sewing awl. They didn’t do any more of that 
than they had to. When you ‘ré doing it by hand, you don’t want 
an excessive amount of stitching—decorative stitching would be left 

__ off completely. Nor would there be any stitching around the top. 

' . of the uppers—that would be left plain.. 

. Where the éyelets went, they’d double the léather over and stitch 
the back part inside the shoe. Holes would. be punched through 
for the laces. If the aes was real heavy, at section wouldn’t ~~ 


’ 


| 
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have to be doubled at all. To soften the leatlter’on the shoes, Neat’s- 
foot oil was often used, or fish oil or mutton tallow. ° 

How long the shoes lasted depended on how much you wore 
them, but most people figured on getting a year out of a pair of 
shoes. If you wore them out before the year was out, you went: 
barefooted until you got another pair. a. 


‘# 


WILLIE UNDERW oop 


My grandparents, Willie and Bessie: Gndenwod— Papa Willie” 
and “Mama Bessie” to all us grandchildren—live just a half, mile 
~off-a-well-traveled highway. It seems much longer, though, aoe 
their graveled driveway twists ang turns and takes you up and dg 


~ bumpy little hills ull you reach their house sitting alone in a cleat ay SR: 
area on a mountainside. They ‘live in a house built of hard oak ; 


boards. It was originally an “L*=shaped house, to which Papa Willie 4 
has added two more rooms: At least six penerauons of Mama Bessie’s? 
family have lived in this house. 

{t is awarm, comfortable, homey-place. Walking i in the front Ac6e 
the first thing you see are deer. horns on the opposite wall. Behind. 
the door is a gun cabinet with three or four guns standing. up inside. a 
There are also turkey claws and a turkey’s beard in there. Fishing 
poles stand in the corner between the wall and the gun cabinet. 
In the big old kitchen, there are old-timey dish cabinets, an antique 

‘pie:safe, an old treadle sewing machine, ane lots’ of other interesting 
~utensils and furniture. Seg! oe ; 

Before getting,to the house, here is a 1 rock storage: cellar on 


the right and dog houses along both: sides of the driveway with a |: 


coon or deer dog chained to each one—seven in all. Papa Willie’s 
favorites are Quéenie, a’coon dog, and Beagle, a deer dog. He’s 
had both of them for as long as I can remember. ‘His. hobbies are. 
fishing, hunting, and gardening. He hunts. mostly in: Rabun’ Gounty. 
My brother, Bobby, and I often go fishing with him down on Tugalo 
Lake, camping -oul« vernight. We usually catch catfish, and some- 
times a bream or two. 

When Papa Willie 
He has told me that| when he was very small, his mother madeé him 
a little hoe using a cornstalk as a he handle. For as long.as I can 
remember, De has _ lways had a ee with plenty of, corn and 
~~“fomatoes. ; ve 

As an adult he has worked im many places doing a variety. of 
jobs: While he served in the Army in World War II, he made special. 


Ly 


-was.a 1 boy, he tisually worked in the garden. id 


PLATE 122. Willie Underwood with Queenie. 
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shoes for crippled soldiers. After getting out of service, he worked 

for Bob Vickers and Bud Scroggs in Clayton, Georgia, repairing 
; shoes. He took agricultural training under the G. I. Bill. Besidese 
farming, he has worked as an auto mechanic in Clayton and T occoa, 
Georgia. Although officially ‘retired’? now, he is back working | AS 
a mechanic for Rabun County. He's sey enty years:old but sull looks 
and acts a lot younger than, that to me. 

The idea for this piece started when I got to asking some questions 
about the origins of my baby chair. From there we talked about 
the clocks; other chairs, and some antique tools of Papa Willie’s 
For me, it was really unusual to see how people used to make shoes: 


KIM HAMILTON 


Article and photographs by Craig Carlton, Nina Folsom, Kim Hamilton, 
Dana Holcombe, and Jeff Giles 


PAPA WILLIE: “he first shoes I remember around here were rough. 
I've seen them where what stitching there was was done with whang 
leather, which is squirrel skin. They’d take the hair off with ashes 
and water, and then wash it and work it_and cut it into strips. Same 
thing for the laces—ground-hog. hide, squirrel skin, -cat hide, any- 
thing almost. It was rough. Those people were up in the woods. 

“And at the time I’m talking,about, there wasn’t much right and 
left to a shoe. The lasts were straight and you could wear your 
shoe one day on one foot and. one day on the other. I mean it 
was that straight, now. That's tue. Now that is true. 

“IT was ten years old’and you could still buy straight last shoes. 
‘Course now they cut your feet up. You couldn’t hardly tell one: 
foot from the other until you finally broke them. You'd have to . 
get them wet before they’d shape to your reel where you could 
wear ‘em. 

“There were four or five people around that made shoes. Usually 
. they swapped them for work. Money didn’t amount to too much 
then.’ : 


. The early shoes were made using almost-no tools. A pocket knife, 
neon om —-——wa~ pHTching-teot-of some-sort, and.-aclast-are about: all that were ~ 
required, . 

Leather for the shoes was tanned by soaking the cow hides for 
months in an ooze made from chestnut oak bark and water. This 
was usually done in a tanning trough made by hollowing out a log 
in much the same way’a dugout canoe might be made. 


PLATE 123 The tools Willie used to maké a shoe for us. The last has a removable 

midsection so that it gan be slipped out of the finished shoe. The strips of leather 

tacked to its front-outer edge were probably added by the owner to increase the 

size of the la&.so that the next shoes made on it*would better fit his foot. : 
The othet tools, clockwise, are a shoe hammer, pegging awl (made out of a 

nail set in a block of: wood), a punch (which Wilhe made out of an old Army 


PLATE 


i124 A lacing tool 
knife. The tool punches holes 
in the leather for stitching. 
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“According to Wilhe, the best (eather fot shoes comes from a sec- © 


tion: about sixteen inches wide by twenty-four inches long on either 
side of the backbone right over the kidneys.. The leather that comes - 
from the neck is thick and can be used for heels, but-it is fibrous’ 
and not of the prime quality that was preferred. The thinner sections, 
called flanky leather, could be used if the other was not available. 


Early shoes made in this area were extremely simple. Rather than” 


aving two quarters, which would have to be sewn together up the 

back, the quarters were cut out of one piéce of leather. The vamp 
and tongue were also one piece of leather. This meant that the 
only stitching that had to be dane was along | the two-short “I seams,’ 
where the vamp and thé Arter were joined. : , stitching was 
usually: done’ with” whang eather. The shoes het reinforced 
Saye: “eyelets, “Or ‘did they have caps. Leather Gas wereeadded 
across the toes When, thé toes .wore through, ‘The toe would be 
taken loose from the sole, the cap set in and pegged to the sole . 
and toe, and then it was “‘whanged” (sewed with whang leather) 
across the top. 

A heel spur, or céynier, was sometimes used, as this was. another 
area of the shoe that. wore quickly, but it was not found on all the 
> shoes. he 

Leather for the shoes was cut out according to a pattern made., 


to fit the -person’s foot. Then the pieces were soaked, usually for © 
-twenty-four hours, to make ’ them phable and easy to work. This *~ 
process was called “casing.” Other advantages of working the leather ~ 


damp were that.it was easier to punch the holes; the flax thread 
(if it was available) or wharig leather being used for stitching would 
pull into the damp leather, making’a smoother job; and the leather, 
as it dried, would dry around the'wooden pegs and bihd them ughtly . 
into place: The pegs would Wear down at the same rate as the leather. 

The first step was generally’ to sew the vamp and the quarter 
together at the two I’seams. The hair side of the leather was kept: 


to the inside. Willie explained that this helped the shoes'last longer, 4 


-and also helped them seal up better so they wouldn’t leak as badly. 
Then the insole was tacked to the last in two places (at the h¢el 
and toe), and the upper drawn down.over the insole and. _pulled 


+ 


c 


_ tightly. anto place. with, flax thread _or ‘whang. leather. Sometimes? eee 


piece of carved hickory wood was slipped into place at this, point 
to make a.crude arch. At the points where the uppers, wrinkled. Or. 
doubled up, swallowforks, or V- shaped notches, were cut,to allow 
the overlap of the upper to he Hat against the insole all’ ‘the way 
‘around. 
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PLATE 126 -On’ some old 

shoes, stitching was done with 

homegrown flax and hog- 

bristle needles,: Here, with 

cotton, Willie shows us how 

to join homemade, hand- . 
twisted thread to the needle 

in a_process called “‘making 

a wax end.”’ 


+- € = : 
\ * 

Eno 1s left untwisted until . 
fouled in split end of bristle. 
Whew fou ed, fax and briste 

‘are twisted together and waxed, 

{ 
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; x Bia way Deut, schon . p 
Gnd is: split ne . : 
Shown 
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PLATE 128 Actual stitching 

~ -——aath “thréad” was “dotie ‘Using 
iwo needles or bristles. No 
knots ‘are ‘tiéd in’ the thread, 
which is crisscrossed through 
the holes and pulled tight. - 


when sewing with two 
needles, stitchivig is Bone Gs, 
Showw. 


PLATE 129 Punching holes 
with the lacug tool for the 
stitching. 


PLATE 130 The upper portion of the shoe Willie made i us, as it looked sewn 


together. This shoe, unlike- many older ones, has a heel spur. 
; “ $ : a “4 


PLATE 131 Underneath, 
‘thread has been used to hold — 
the leather around. the. last 
and over the insole prior to 
pegging on the sole. A piece 
of ‘carved hickory is in place 
* to make an arch. 
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PLATE 132 Now Willie sets 


“4 


-*. the leather forthe sole on the 


shoe and... 


PLATE 133... pegs it 
temporarily with one peg at 
the toe and two in the middle- 


of the sole. 


PLATE 134 -To make the 
* maple pegs he will need, Wil- 
lie cuts off small slabs with the 
gram... 
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*PLATE 135 . .. shaves off 
the edges on one end of each 
slab’ so .the pegs will have 
points... 


PLATE 136... and sphts 
Off the pegs. about.the width: 
of ‘matchsticks and 4%” long 
.for the sole and 34” for the 
heel. 


PLATE 134 Willi¢ makes a 
mark in the damp sole leather 
with his fingernail as.a guide 
for pegging. A round block of 
wood with a nail.in.the.end 
“makes the holes for the pegs 


PLATE 198 The ‘pegs are 
driven in far enowgh away | 
from the sole’s edg¢. that they 
will go through both the outer 
sole, the edges of the uppers, 
and the insole. ! 


PLATE 139 Excess sole is 

now trimmed 6ff with a pocket 

knife. Somesshoémakers used 
' a lip knife, which had a guard 
-' at the tip so-the upper. would 
* not be a Dr aaenelly: 


: 
j 
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PLATE 140 Then the sole 
is attached with fifteen to 


twenty-five long pegs . - 


egs is dr 


& 


PLATE. pgi . . . and asecond row of p iven in at the shank. 


PLATE 142 The finished shoe. 


ey 
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PLATE 143 *An old pair of shoes made by Garnett Lovell’s father for his grand- 
_. .-'-- daughter: (Garnett was featured in Foxfire 4, pp. 341-46.) 


‘ 
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The sole was put into place and pegged with maple pegs, a double 
row being added at the shank, the narrow portion of the sole and 
the area of greatest strain when‘the shoe is being worn. The heel, 
made of layers of leather and built up to the desired height, was 
pegged into place with longer pegs. ; a 

A tool called a “float” was used to trim off the points of the 
pegs on the, inside of the shoe (or “float the ends of your pegs 
off’), and a thin leather pad was sometimes added to the, inside 
to make the shoes more comfortabie. —~ 2 

To finish the shoes, beeswax and beef tallow or coon oil would 
. be melted together and smeared allover them while still warm. 
This would help seal them and make them more waterproof, and 
would help preserve the leather. The older. shoes leaked a good 
bit anyway. but fhis process helped. : 

The laces were then cut out. seen people Uses a | gauge knife 
~- but’ sHoémakers like Willie would just gauge the width with ther 
fingers and cut the laces with a. pocket knife. As he said, “I nerve- 
cut most of mine.” - > * 


play is in the nature, of all 
; children, In some casés, 
3 they play with toys and 

games manufactured and marketed ‘nationally. In some cases they 
play with toys and games made for them by parents out of love: 
or lack of money, or both.-In the vacuum created by the absence: 
of entertainmént provided by others, children create their own. 
‘We began researching the following two chapters years ago} iwith 
the notion that in our mountains, long before there were stores, 
the earliest settlers must have developed games and toys for; their 
children that were “typically Appalach ’ We soon found,) how- 
ever, that the origins of those we found’Weré hopelessly scrambled. 
Immigrants had come into the area, bringing with them memories _ 
of games and toys from numerous other countries and traditions 
and cfiltures, had-‘made copies for their children, and had sometimes 
altered them to fit a new environment and sqmetimes not. And 
those children’ in turn, had made copies for their children, and_ 
had sometimes altered them yet again and sometimes not.’ People 


Hicks, a favorite contact.interviewed first for Foxfire 3 (pp. 139-57), 
was able to tell us, ““Dad would make us-dtitthe old toy horses, toy 
“steers, toy wagons, wheelbarrows, dancers—all made out of wood. 
-I mean it was all made by hand.’’ But he couldn’t tell us where 
the idea for a toy like a dancer (or top) had come from within his 
own family. Certainly it would not be considered traditionally Appa- 
lachian, since tops have been around nearly forever, but was the 
specific pattern Stanley’s father used handed down within the family 


or conceived on the spot out of necéssity? You see part of the prob: * 


lem we faced. 

Also blurring the origins was the crafts revival that ‘hit the moun- 
tains before the turn of the century, partly as a means of preserving 
some of the handicrafts in the face of increasing mechanization, 
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and partly as a well-intentionéd effort to give mountain people addi- 
tional sources of income.by building on skills they already possessed. 
The movement, well documented by Allen Eaton in ‘Handicrafis of 
* the Southern Highlands (The Russell Sage Foundation, 1937; New 
~ York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1973), was fostered by crafts centers 
like the Penland Weavers and Potters in Penland, North Carolina, 
and Berea College’s Fireside and Student Industries in Berea, Ken- 
tucky. It was given impetus by the formation of the Southern High- 
lands Handicraft Guild in 1929, originally intended as a means by 
which such centers could co-operate in working out common prob-: 

lems such as marketing strategies. And thensit was given further 
strength in the 1930s by government agencies such as the Extension © 
Division of the Deparument of Agriculture, (which sponsored 4-H 
Clubs, for example), the TVA, and the Vocational Division of the 
Office of Education. Crafts, including the toys that were originally 
made by children for themselves or by parents for their children, 
were altered to make thetn more marketable,to the outside world 
and easier to produce, and new ideas for toys'were brought in from . 
the outside and added to older forms, further muddling the origins. 
As Eaton wrote on page 191 of the original study published in 1937 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, “. . . the trend of toy making has 
been toward more conventional types, often original in design but 
in treatment resembling those found in city markets. There are, 
of course, a few examples of toys bearing individuality in both design 
and execution, but most of those intended for sale outside the moun- 
tains are planned and finished to meet market requirements.’ 

What we know for fact, however, 1s that when our contacts were 
young, the toys and games they used were homemade and not store-- 
bought. As Buck Carver said, “Nearly anything we had: in those - 
days was homemade. To tell you the truth, there wag very few toys 
on the market, and what few there were, we couldn’t afford. We 
just didn’t have the money.” 

And so our research centered on homemade entertainment itself, 
leaving aside, at least for the moment, the origins of the individual 
items, Aill of the contacts we interviewed live within a fifteen-mile 


radius 0 us except for Ben Bar (Clarkesville, Georgia), Arthur Davis... 
(Togcoa, Georgia), Margaret Owens (Cleveland, Georgia); Dave “: 


Pickett (Winston-Salem, North Carolina), Willard Watson (Deep 


. _ Gap, North Carolina), Ernest Franklin (Spruce Pine, North Carolina), 
* and Stanley Hicks~and Fred Potter (both of Sugar Grove, North 


Carolina). This is important to note, as it accounts for some regional 
differences: The fact that Stanley Hicks’ jack up avbush and Helén 


we 
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Justice’s hull gull are essentially the same game, for example. Where 
variations occur, we have included them. 

The informants represent all sides of the overall story of toys 
‘and games in the mountains. Most of the informants are like’ Edd 
Hodgins, whose roots go back ‘for. generations in Macon County, 
‘North Carolina, who spent most of his life as a logger, and who 
‘now, on occasion, makes toys like the whistles he used.to make as 
a child either to please his grandchildren or to satisfy the curiosity 
‘of folks like us. It is safe to say that what he nrakes or demonstrates 

“1S unaffected by the crafts revival, and into this same category fall 
informants like Florence and Lawton Brooks, ‘Buck Carver, and Clyde 
‘Runion. ‘ > Ff ~ : 

A second Seem includes contacts like Willard Watson, Kenny 
jRunion, Arthur Davis, and Ben Bar, who now make toys on a small 
scale, one at a ume, for sale as a means of bringing 1 in some extra 
money, but who have only begurt to do it since retirement from 
another career. Arthur Davis, for example, was born and raised in 
- Toccoa and worked for the Georgia Power Company for thirty-three 
years as a machinist. In some ‘cases, the toys they make are identical 
“to those they made in the mountains as boys, but more frequently 
the designs and types are influenced by what craft outlets will stock. 
| Into a third category would fall Margaret Owens, who makes her 
. apple- head dolls’ for sale asta hobby when she is not teaching school 

as-a-paraprofessional... 


Another category would include a Dave Pickett, whom we first 


interviewed for Foxfire 3 (pp. 160-67). A young man, he makes his 


entire living manufacturing toys and crafts in his shop. The toys... 


~ are handmade, but they are produced in bulk—sawed out in multiple 
inumbers simultaneously—and so their design is naturally influenced 

by the efficiency and speed with which they can be made, still retain- 
“ing the quality necessary for them to be marketable. 


A final category includes a Fred Potter, whose family moved into: 


Watauga County, North Carolina, from Harlan County, Kentucky, 
when he was one year old. Hospitalized for twenty-two years with 
a leg problem that left him disabled, Fred makes his living marketing 
the toys that numerous mountain craftsmen produce for him at home 
according to standardized patterns. 

The latter two groups, of course, represent’the original aims of 
the crafts revival applied in their most successful forms. The crafts 
survive, although altered somewhat, and create income. They also 
are attracting increasing public attention; see, for example, Dick 
Schnacke’s book, American Folk Toys—How To Make Them (New York: 
‘ Penguin Books, Inc., 1973). 
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The underlying theme that runs through both the sections is that 
a child could (and sull can: >) be endlessly entertained by alternatives 
to te squaw king, squeaking, flashing plastic options that confront 
us fromSevery toy counter in the country. ‘This was brought home 
to us vividly: y-when Edd Hodgins togk us and his grandchildren into 
~ the woods |behind his house and made them each a simple whistle 
to their amazement and delight.;There was something immensely 
compelling about both that act: and the reactions of the children, 
something summed up by Kaye: ‘Carver (Buck’s daughter), who, as 
a high-school] student, wrote in her Introduction to our magazine’s 
first article on toys in.1974: “Thinking back, I know my childhood 
would have been better for me if [had had a few more responsibilities 
around the house, had used my imagination a little more, and had 
used my talking- eating- sleeping-crying-walking doll less.” 

The information in this chapter was collected by John Bowen, 
Mark Burdette, Brenda Carpenter, Maybelle Carpenter, Kaye Carver, 
Kenny Crumley, David Flanagan, Roger Fountain, Anita Hamilton, 
John Helms, Richard Henslee, Karen Jones, Richard Jones, Julia 
Justice, Linda Ledford, Tinker McCoy, Dan Melton, Tommy Owens, . — - 
David Lee Payne, Annette Reems, Robert Repps,: Vaughn Rogers, _ 
Tina Smith, Scott Stewart, Bill T aylor, Mary. Thomas, Ronnie Welch, 
and Mitch Whitmire. 


WILLARD WATSON | 


~ Willard Watson has become one of Tne best-known toy. faker =e 


in the Appalachians. His photograph appears frequently in newspa- — 
pers and magazines, and ‘he’ laughs about how rich he’d be if he 
had a nickel for every timé someone had pointed a camera at him. » 
It’s no wonder. The combination of his face and the toys he shapes 
make him hard to resist. : 
Willard was born on June 1, 1905, within a mile of where he 
* how lives in the mountains of North Carolina with his wife, who is ‘ 
’ a finé quilumaker. He began making toys about fifteen years ago, 
when he became unable to do the strenuous physical labor he had 
done ail his life. His new work provides him with a steady income 
and sometimes a tremendous headache, for he is visited constantly 
by tourists and. guided tours and groups of students on field trips. 
Willard, like most other men in the mountains, saw his share of 
hard times while he was growing up. He and his wife got the money. . 
they needed for the first four sheets they ever ‘owned when she 
picked up chestnuts and sold them for two and three cents a pound. 
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‘ 
But despite the fact re they are better an new and in much ereater 
contact with the outgide world, they still cook on a wood stove and 
maintain many older mountain beliefs and customs—planting by 
the signs, for example, and stringing leather britehes beans. And 
Willard sull contends that his thumbnail is se like a cow's hoof 
because his mother was kicked by a cow when she was pregnant 


with, him: “Before I ever come into ghis world. I told em I didn't 


mark that. The Creator marked that.” is ees 

The wood Willard uses varies depending on the job andthe wood’s 
availability. He favors lind and buc keye for carving, and also likes 
white pine if it has been air dried, riot kiln dried—a ‘process that 
makes it too brittle. Wild cherry is his favorite for use in a turning 
lathe, and he sometmes uses black walnuthlso, but it “fuzzes up, 
whereas cherry won't. . 

He claims that the designs he uses for many of his toys come 


not from.patterns as much as from things he imagines. “If you 


get anything in your head or mind that you want to do,” he. says, 
“you'll do it. I see things in my head before I do mere I seen 
them wagon wheels before I turned”em out.’ es 

He apparently derives ‘fas much satisfaction from his work as do 
the customers who appear at his door. The thing that: gives htm 


‘the most satisfaction, it seems, ts the fact that long after he,is gone, 


the toys he made will remain oe carrying his name. aM: 
that*‘?’'m doing now,” he says, “are gonna linger on,’ 
We can’t speak for all the things he’s made, but we know that’ S 


“true of the Willard Watson wagon we have just added to our mu- 


seam. It’s oneof the finest, and most exclaimed- over, rine we 
own. , 


& 
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Article and photographs by Richard Jones, Ronnie Welch, Dan ection 
and Mitch Whitmire 
ae 7 
Right over there, son, I can show you, is the first pieces I ever 
made. That’s them little yokes. That’s what got me started making, 
and I wound up right where I’m at. I’ve got an ashtray in the house 


that was about the first thing I ever carved out with a knife. It’s a 


naked woman standing in an ashtray. She’s got a red pair of panties 


on and got her horns covered up with a red brassiere, and that’s 
where I started. And it’s just what you young folks wants to do. I] 
wish I had somebody that would take this on after I take the final 


7 
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PLATE 144. “This mule 'm 
carving starts with a 12"- 
square block of dry lind.” 


1 work along when I want to, and when I get tired down here, 
Pll take something-and sit down in the house and. work on it there. 
I've been doing this better than fifteen years, I'guess. These dancing 
dolls were around when I was little kid, but most of the other 
things I make. weren't around then. We’d make pop guns out of 
elders, and slingshots. Lord have mercy, I’ve caused more little boys 
to get their tails whipped than any other mtan I know. Make’’em a 
slingshot and get ’em in trouble. I’ve, got to make some more. When 
the sap gets a little lower I'm gonna go back to the mountains and 
_ bunt me.a bunch of forks. L aif’t as big as I used to be about plunder- 
ing around over the woods, but they’s a place back down below 
here and I'll take my little ax and chop me dut a sackful of thosé 


forks. I keep one here all the time, and my neighbor’s. dog don’t 
bother me. 


x F 
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Well, go back when I was about-six.or seven years old. The begin-_ 
ning of this here that you're all gonna tape is every word. ‘true just 
like it happened when I was a little boy. . 

“There used to be an old gentleman over here by the name ae 
Harris Miller, and he went all through the country and to all the *: 


neighbors’ homes and:he made up molasses. He had a little. black:: - 


yoke of cattle, and the cattles’ names was Bob and Tom. Wel, it * 
_ was cold of a morning, and I didn’t have no shoes. Now this is 
true. I didn’t have no shoes’and my granddaddy would get me out 
of ‘there to drivethem fittle cattle and the frost on the ground. 
_ My feet would get’ cold and I'd run to the house and warm them 
and‘ then come ®ack and go at it again. a as 
Well, we made up the molasses, and the pce come aad every- 
body’d gather in and have a good timé. Lots of times we’d have 


some old-time string-band-music-and-they'd have-one of them a 


time square dances—they called them shindigs in thém days. ‘They’d 
move the things out of the house and here they’d fo.‘And they’d 
play maybe three or four hours. Have a good time. Then we'd. do 
the same thing after we topped the corn and pulled the fodder to 
feed the cattle in the wintertime. We’d get the corn all done up 
_and have a corn shucking and the neighbors would all gather in 
and have one of the finest times you ever seen. 

Good neighbors is hard to find now. My neighbors is just as good 
' to me as they can be, Sut some of them ain’t actually up in the 


house there but maybe two or three times a year unless they want 


something. There’s one come here some time ago for a little accom-. 
modation and he hadn’t been in the house a half a dozen times, 
but he got his accommodation and went on about his business. 
Ive tried to be good neighbors to everybody, and I guess me and 
the old lady, if it was tested out throughout the state of North Caro- 
lina, has got, as many friends as ‘ary one or two people they is in 
this country an¥where. We've had folks here from all over the world, 
We had some folks here the other day right square out of France. 
But the furtherest away we’vé ever had anybody was from Australia. 
And a man and his wife come in here and bought some little some- 
thing ’r “nother and they took-it back with them. They was twelve 
thousand miles from home. Now.that was a long way from his bed! 
The next thing coming up in the fall was to get the winter’s wood. 
Now I was a young’un, but I knowed all about it and [kept it up~ 


a 


and I watched what was going on. [My family] always kept three a 


or four cows and two or three hogs, and they always kept some 
sheep. Now this happened. I can see this, young folks, just as good. 


PLATE 145 “One oF these days I'm gonna wake up can a ‘dark brown taste im 
my mouth and—look out! T’ll finish that stagecoach.” 


& 


as if that was yesterday. They had a big pile of wood hatiled and . 
put in the yard, and they was a.big ferked apple tree, and they . 


packed the big wood on the bottom [against.the trunk of the tree] 
and the ttle wood on top.ull they got to the fork of that big apple 


tree. Then, of the days when it weren’t bad, why we’d saw and *— 


chop up the wood, and my grandma, she'd pick up the chips and 
put them in boxes on the porch to have when it got ‘snowy and 
bad. Well, we was there once, and my grandmother and granddaddy 
went up in a field—it’s still there. They call it the old house field 
now. And my uncle lived there in a little log cabin. Welk they went 
up there to spend the night with him. My mother was “always just 
as full of fun as anybody*you_ever seed, and Aunt Isabel—she was 
the oldest child of the gang—was there, and my mother said, “‘Isa- 
bel,” said, “‘Tet’s put a sack over that sheep’s head and see how 
funny it would be.” Well, they went ahead. ‘Caught one and slipped 
a burlap sack down over its head and you talk about laughing, now, 
and seeing it go. It would go every which way, and it went to that 
woodpile and started climbing right up it. I can see that yet today, 

young folks, and that’s been many moons ago. And that sheep went 
right through the fork of that apple tree and fell off and broke its 
neck. Aunt Isabel went and got her up a butcher knife and cut. its 


’ 
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throat and got up an old lantern and went up in he old house . 
field after my grandpa and uncle and told them that a sheep had 
gone in the woodpile. He had seen a sheep on the woodpile before 
that [and so he knew it was possible]. And my mother come and 
humped down to me and said, “Don’t you ‘tell Grandpa that that 
sheep had a sack over its head!” Said, ‘If you do, he’ll ‘ell us allt?) 

So they come on down and- got them a fae and hung up, 

that mutton, and my grandpa said, ‘Here,’ said, “we'll have some: 
“mutton.” They skinned that sheep out and fixed it up just as nice 4 
: as you ever seed, and you’ know T:never told that till my granddad 

. was planted! — 
_ - Well, we'll go from that, fei: My india, when they’d kill a 
“ mutton, they’d tack the hide up on the outside of a building with 
=, "the flesh-side. out—Well,..the- sun_would. dry that and whenever. it... 
» got dry on up in tlie*“Winter, she’d start spinning it—carding and 
spinning my granddad’ s socks and mine [out-of that wool]. She'd 
knit ’em. And she’d go get some walnut ‘root bark and beat it up 
_and put it in a‘pot and she’d throw a handful of salt or two in 
that walnut, ooze and she’d put that yarn in there and dye it and 
that there salt made that dye stick, and it would be the prettiest 
brown you ever saw. Then she’d start knitting. She alway} made 
me pick thé wool out for her to card and spin, and I'd get sleepy 
and she’d peck me in the head with them cards and say, ‘““Wake 
up, here, son,” she'd always say. And out of that, she’d knit us 
' four pairs of yarn socks. Hand knit, and*they’d stay, too, let me 
tell you. They wouldn’t give way like they do now—just blow a 
-hole through ‘em. 

Well, after that was over with, they’d dry some old leather britches 
beans and they’d: dry pumpkins. Peel that and cut it in rims and 
hang them on little sticks by. the fire. And they'd always dry some 
fruit Now dried apple pie ‘is the gnly pie I’ve ever eat. We dry 

some here every yéar. And sweet potatoes, she'd dry them. Didn’t 
have no other way of keeping them then. 

Then along about February and March, they'd start getting ready © 
for the next crop—the next season. If they had a streak of fénce 
they wanted to build, they'd split the stakes on the old of the moon 
in January ‘and sharpen them with an ax, and when you drove one 
of them-in the ground, it stayed}, 

Things have really changed. Now I can remember all out through 
here when-they weren’t a house nowhere. They was a old store 
where we'd get kerosene oil. A gallon of kerosene oil would last 
six months or more. Buy a box of matches once in a while. My 
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father always kept fare a little box. right by the Rreplace And we’d 
go. to the mountains and get rich pine and split it up, and he always 
kept him a box full of that—called it hand pine. He'd start the fires 
with it. -In the wintertime, the fire never went out in the fireplace. 
He never let her go out. Chewed homemade tobacco all the time. 
So strong you could spit in a cat’s eyes and. put its eyes out. He 
wouldn’t have nothing but the old-time bull face. They had some 


back in them days they called the bull face. Strong, oh man. Used 


to be a little old lady down under the mountain that growed it. 


~- When I got big enough, I Had to go after his ’baccer, and he’d 


make me go down to her place. live cents a twist. Strong, oh man, 
it was strong. : 

I can remember, boys, the ae pair of shoes I ever put on, where 
they come from, and. what=they was. They. had-a- little -shoe then™ 

~ they called the copper toe. Around the toe of them it was topper. 
You didn’t get but one pair a year, and they come from an old 
store back over here they‘called the Hennecks’ old stand. “And, 
my granddad went and*got them, and oh I was prouder of thenj,. 
young’uns, than you would be with anything. And I took care-of 
them, too. But children today don’t realize and know now what it 
was. I’ve hoed corn, boys, right in the field for ten cents a, day. 
Picked beans for my mother and carried them out on my back. 

Me and the old lady, the first-field of corn me and her ever tended 
~we planted corn and cornfield beans and she dried some leather 
britches. That’s funny to me now, but if you break them beans up, 
they ain't got near as good a taste as they. have if you string ‘em 
up whole. I don’t understand that myself. But her daddy told her 
-that,‘and he just lacked sixteen days of being ninety- -six years old 
‘when he left here. And she follows the old-time style. She won't 
leave it, and I ain’t gonna leave it neither. ’m gonna walk to the 
old mark right on out, and I ain’t got as far to go as I have went, 

‘cause I’m not one seventy-four years more. 


Now I.was fourteen years old when I left home and went to a 
logging job. I thought I was a man. I was just a little slim fellow, 
and I went with my cousin. I had some shoes and my cousin didn’t 
have no shoes. Now this is true—every word of it. And I slipped 
and got a pair of my uncle’s old shoes. And my cousin’s foot was 
so big we had to cut the toes out so he could wear them. Well, 
we walked from here to Boone, and they run a little old train from 
Boone to Shull’s Mills. That was:where the big: band mill was~at. 
And we just got up on that thing and set down. We didn’t know 


~, 
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nobody. After we got up in the mountains where the camp was, 
the next morning J went out and asked the tram-road foreman for 
a job. He booked at me and said, “You're a little light and slim.” 
Said, “What can you do?” 

I said, “Ill try anythihg you've got.” 

He said, “Come on, I’ve got the very job for you.” Well, L went 
on with him and started out right there. My job was to keep the 
angle irons and the railroad spikes s along where the men could get 
them. I done it. Kept my job going and kept up with him. 

They had a camp there that the men all stayed in and I never 
will forget that. Had 140 men in the camp and they done all the 

‘logging with horses. We was little, young, green—just green. We 
didn’t know nothing. And that first night they-was an old fellow— 


“a peg-legged man—theré and he worked in the woods, and he could, 


get through the woods just.as good as I could or better. And when 

-it-come to beddin’ that night, he said, ‘‘Watson,” he said, “‘you 
can bed with me,” he said. “And they won’t nothing bother, you 
neither.’’ He said, “I keep my snake gun with me all the tme.” 
He slept with that gun. . 

One day while that foreman was gone off somewhere, I picked 
up a spike-driving hammer and was driving spikes and he come 
back and caught me driving spikes, but my job was done and it 
was done right. He said, “Watson,” he said, “if you ain’t careful 
that spike-driving hammer will stick to your fingers.” Well, I just. 
laid it down and went on, but every ume I’d catch him gone I would 
pick up that hammer and drive spikes. He said that would stick to 
my fingers, and he was right. I wound up oes just right along 
with the rest of the.fellers. 


Later they changed me off of that and put me to cutting ee 


for a big steam skidder, and let me tell you one thing. That there 
steam skidder would bring ‘em out of the brush now! And we sawed 
and split wood for that-there steam skidder after they took me off 


_.of the steel crew. Had a ‘good job out of that. There’s a few of | 


" those men living yet, but most of.them’s about gone now. A fellow 
passed here this morning that was in the camp when I was and 
he’s eighty-four years old now. 

On Saturdays we’d come down to the commissary that was down 
at the band mill. See, we was way back in the woods at that camp. 
And we'd come down and hang around there. Ride that little dinky 
around—it was a cog engine in place of a rod—and. it’d go just 
about anywhere you wanted to go with it. Ride it, and maybe go 
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PLATE 146 “I got so mad 
at a man once Td a’hit him 
if he’d been a half brother to 
Jesus Christ.” 


to a moving-picture show. Didn’t have no talking pictures yet. No 
sound to it at all. That was it. But we'd sit down and watch it.: 
Well, we stayed there about ninety days before our folks ever 
knowed anything about where we was at. They thought we was just 
completely gone. So we decided that we’d come in, and we walked 
from there home to see them, and after that we’d come home ‘on 
weekends .and then walk back to the camp on Sunday nights. 


After that, I went just about everywhere. I still stayed:in the woods... 


I've helped cut timber all over this country—Virginia; Kentucky. 
I’ve worked at rock crushers, I’ve felled timber—I stayed in the 
woods for about twenty years—I’ve worked in coal mines. [’ve been 
under the ground three and one-half, miles from daylight. I've 
— 


PLATE 147 “A man came 
back at me one time, though, 
that was more than I could 
handle. That learnt ine to 


et” 


he 


ditched, done everything, aid I wasn’t getting no three and one-. 
half and four dollars an hour, no sir. And didn’t have no front- 
end loaders. neither. Just had muscles and blood. On that logging 
job, I remember well the first payroll I drawed just.as good as if 
it had been yesterday. We didn’t get in in time to get the full payroll, 
but I drawed $10.52 and I thought, oh I done knowed it then! 
Two dollars a ‘day and board: Pve walked from right here, son, to 
the New River Bridge up yonder this side of Boone and went down 
in the water there when frost was on the boards on the outside 
and water around my neck. We was putting in coffer dams to widen 
that bridge, and it didn’t hurt us too bad as long as our body was 
under the water, but boy,. when we come out of there! Now how 
many fellas would do that now? 
And T helped cut a boundary of timber on Elk Creek. Run a side 
edger. We cut eighteen hundred thousand feet. Had-a big old steam 
boiler, and it would drill ‘em on down the road, boys! Pulled a 
crosscut saw in on what they called Buddy Branch when it was so 
hot you could almost spit firet ‘Two.dollars a day and board. There. 


\. ° 


keep my mouth a ‘my pock= ~~~ 


ae 


“PLATE 148 “I told ’em 
when a place got meaner than 
Iwas. Lwouldr't foolavith-it 
no longer.” 


was a little bitty fellow a little taller than I was, and his back was 
as crooked as a frog’s back, but; boy, he was a tough one. Me and 
him was crosscut sawing, and iwe could shore do it. We cut twelve 
thousand feet-a day with a crosscut saw. The knot clipper in front 
of us. was a’catching trouble! It was good old days. Plenty to. eat. 
Now that there crosscut saw would make.you ‘eat things that you 
didn't like! It would make you love it! That hing w ould make you 
eat pinto beans like’nobody’s business! 

And I worked with Charlie Ross Hartley some [see Foxfire’ Dp: 
15]. I'd shore love to see him. I workéd many and many’ day 
with Charlie Hartley. But now let me tell you about Charlie Hartley. 
When he got vexed up, he’d say what he thought and it didn’t \ 
make no difference. We was working then-under WPA, and they 
transferred me to that courthouse at Boone—building it out of - 
stone—and some of them said, ‘Willard, you’re into it now. Nobody 
can get along with Charlie Hartley.” Said, ““He’s as mean to work 
for as he can be.” 


.Y 
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Well, I went ormup, and I was in the mason gang, and I helped 
build that building, and then helped buitd that high-school building 
at Cove Creek, and I never worked for:a man ‘that treated 1 me no 
nicer than the old man Charlie Hartley. 

I remember he got sort of bad about some of his carpenters— 
they hadn't suited him just exactly."I never will forget thys while I 
live. When he wanted to be sassy, son, hé could. And Me weren't 
afraid, neither. They weren’t a drop of “fraid blood in Charlte. Hart- 
ley’s body, no, sir. But he ggt mad at his carpenters over something 


or ‘nother. Walked up the gangway, got about halfway up, and - 


wheeled around just as quick and jobbed that peg leg «down and 
said, “Te 3 any of you uae ee aout want to work for me,” 


- none of them left him. They stayed with him, ‘But I couldn 


that peg ice down nd wetit on about his business. And th they nes never 
: oe 


Creek Bde That thing has a stack on it from the furndceSé 
we built that is sixty-eight feet, four and one-half inches tall, all 
out of stone, and we had varied one quarter of an inch from, the 


" time we left the foundation to where we went: out the top. Me and 


a man named ‘Ben Brewer put cornerstones in that took two, and 
thre&-of us to pick then? up, | but we: went right on cutgWe handled 


‘em right! And when we got done on the outside, we went right — 


on to the inside. We was flooring out ‘of No. 1 oak floor. Charlie 
went and got us-some good Bluegrass hammers. Brought ‘em in 
there and throwed ’em down and said just as solid, “Now I don’t 
want no hammer tracks on this!”’. That meant put her down right! 


. We put tHac whole flooring down out of clear oak. Boy, it was pretty. 


The oak flooring that’s in-that building yer there would cost you 
fifteen hundred dollars a thousand {board feet] now or more. 


We had one old fellow there that drunk liquor. Lord have mercy; . 


how that man did love liquor. He was our waiter—he brought stuff 
to & to work with, you know. And you kriow, back in ‘60 when it 
come that awful terrible bad spell when they took a lot of stuff to 
people in helicopters? When people wanted something, they took 
ashes and made a black spot on the snow and the helicopter would 
land? Well, he got out of liquor. He went and took and throwed 
him out some ashes and the?helicopter come down. Said, ‘“‘Well, 
I’m all right for something to eat, but,” said, “T just run out of 
liquor!’’ He was awful to drink. 

I’ve made liquor. I’ve made some that would do to drink. I 
wouldn't make nothing but good:stuff. I’ve got the prettiest httle 


a 
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_—.._but good_liquer—_—-— -—-_ - ee ee ae 


outht right now that you ever looked at. Never been a drop run 
off it. If I was gonna do that, I'd do it Just like they done it in the 
olden days. W hen I come out of there, 'd know I'd been there! I 
wouldn’t fool with an outht that held less than seventy-five gallons._ 


Now, the government men would know that one,-but they wouldn’t | 


know where the other one was at! That's what they done back in 
the olden.days. They sold this bonded liquor. Had it in kegs—called 
it kegged. The government man would come around about every 
week and test that barrel and he knowed how much had been sold 
out of it [so he could tax the maker]. So I’d have one for the govern- 
ment and one for me and the public. Say, “Come get her, boys. 
Pm ready for you!” But I'd run good stuff. I wouldn’ trun a thing » 


That's the way they done it back then. They couldn’ t make it at 
the government still and make a good living out of it, but now 


when they set that big’un up back in the woods . . . If they’d let | 


me alone six months I'd run a milliormdollars’ worth and I wouldn’t 
never need no more money. I would love to make one more run. 
Take ten bushel of good white. corn and a bushelful of good heavy 
malt—sprout it myself—and a bushelful of good dry rye, and make 
some old-timé double-still corn liquor [see The Foxfire Book, p. 301]. 
Like-they did “back m the olden days. They singled.it.out.and then _. 


doubled it back and, boy, when. she come the next time, it was. 
pure stuff. It weren’t none of your guessed-at stuff. I could run 


ten bushel of white corn and never put a drop of it in my mouth. 


I'd run it just to rum it. Now you éould get about twelve gallons 
out of ten bushels, and lucky to do that of pure corm hquor. It 
takes more to make that than you think it does. I’ve heard some 


of them say that they can make it for fifty cents a gallon to run in| 
‘automobiles, but I don’t believe it. It costs more to operate the 


outht than that. 
I've done just about everything, Ae guess. Been lots of places. Had 
lots of good times. But I think our good times are about over for 


~a while. When I reached and got this thing of mine up here and 
_ took her by the hand, I meant it, and she did too. She’s played 
~ her part. But now young folks don’t know anything about ..«.: But 


they’s a;coming something that they’re gonna know something about, | a 


and they'll never forget it neither. There’s coming a bad slowdown. 
I told ’em that they might as well begin to build.some new jails— 
big jails—because this new generation’s gonna start stealing. I’m 


a’thinking they’re gonna get hungry. And it’s right now a’walking |... A 


in.the.door..I don’t know. We'll make it somehow. But young folks 


res 


"PLATE 149 “I’ve got enough wood to do me now if I don’t live‘too miserable 
long.” 


‘ . 2 


can learn ‘something from this. It’s a’coming. Everything’s slowing 
down now. Slowing down now, and it’s gonna gradually get worse 
and worse till maybe go to bed tonight and trouble in the door in 
the morning. That's what's gonna happen now, children. I hate it. 
But they’s never been nothing yet went so high but when she come 
back, she hithard. | * 
~T’ve been all over this country. And the worst water I've ever 
drunk yet, folks, and I’ve drunk her from Norfolk, Virginia, to Arcata, 
California—and that’s just as far as you can get without :getting 
your feet in the water and it too deep to wade—was in West Virginia. 
West Virginia holds the worst water I ever put my lips in, and Florida 
is just about as bad. Montana water was good back 1 in the hills there, 
but I like the Blue Ridge water. If I was back young where I could / 
take it, ’'d go to Oregon to live. Iv’s the beautifulest state I ever’ 
seed, and if-I was back young, I’ d go there in one of them logging | 
camps and be there. My two choice states is Oregon and Montana. 
I'd love to live in Montana, but I’m too old now..I’m too old to 
go back and try it. [ can’t make it. I ain’t gonna leave home no 
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‘PLATE 150 “My number’s 
on a big. wheel, and when it 
comes around ‘to it, that’s it. 

\ # You're just a fizzle sprout 
now, but’ you'll learn that 
one of the great satisfactions 

comes from knowing that the 

things we're doing now 1s 

gonna linger on.”’ 


more. In fact, I ain’t gonna do nothing only just what I want to. 
Whenever I want to do something out here, I’m gonna do it, and 
when I don’t want to do it, I ain’t gonna do it. If | owed something 
{it would be different], but I don’t owe nobody a dime. If I did, 
_Id hunt ’em and pay ’em. 
I ain’t gonna leave home no more. I told the undertakers up 
. here some few days ago, I said, “Boys, when you come down to 
get this old carcass, don’t put no necktie on-my neck. I don’t want 
it. | want my shirttail to be unbuttoned just like I’ve always wore 
it.’ When it gets cold enough to make me button my shirt up and 
cover my ears, it’s time to go to the house! I was hatched out about 
a mile from here on the mountain on June 1, 1905, and I’ve been. 
back here thirty years and I’m gonna wind it up here. I’m gonna 
take my final sleep—my last night—up at the house. The old lady, 
she ‘differs with me a little. She don’t want them to bring her home 
from the funeral home. But I do. I want to spend my last night 
‘right-here with my children at home. So that’s it. 
. ar 
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PLATE 151 Mr. Davis glues the cup to the stick. 
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Ball and Cup _ . age 


ARTHUR DAViS: I haven’t been making these all my life and I don’t 
know anything about their history. It’s a good game, though. If 
you practice a while, you can get pretty good at it. 

The pieces are whittled out of mountain laurel or rhododendron, 
but you could use othér kinds. The handles and the cups are glued 
together, and I make the balls out of pine wood. But you cam use 
whatever you have. Thé main idea-is to swing the stick with one 
hand so the ball drops into the cup without touching it with the 
other hand. : : 
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PLATE 152° The finished. . x 
: . ‘, Coy. ; \ 
e ™ ra . 


SA) Id are driven in here pd cup fae. 
ASO Alued 40 ShceK, ; 
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Blowgun . x eo e 

ERNEST FRANKLIN: Take a hollow bee or something that doesn’t 
have any secuons in it like bamboo, and cut a piece of it anywhere 
from four to six feet long. That makes your gun. 

For the darts, we‘d take.a round piece of hickory about 3/16 
inch in diameter and sharpen one end and put it in the fire and 
temper it a little bit. Then we'd take a squire!” s tail and cut about 
a third of it off and fasteri that on the othér erfd of your hickory 
dart. Then you sack that dart in the hollow weed and blow up a 
storm! | 


Bouncing Pig” 


“One of the toys Willard Watson (see pages 143- —1,7) makes is reales 
a bouncing pig. A rod runs through the front feet of the pig. so 
‘that its hindquarters are free to rise up ae down: As the crank at 


the back end of-the toy is turned, the ma right arm moves up , 


and down to whip the pig, and each ‘time tee pig'is whipped, its 
-hindquarters.rise off the platform a left leg moves forward, 
- and a rod connected: to his left foo and left\hand causes his left 
hand to rise; a rod connecting his left hand and the pig’s hindquarters 


» pulls the hindquarters mto the air). & * 


‘Bow and-Arrow = Mepis 


LAWTON: BROOKS: We made bows’ and arrows out of hickory. wood. — 


We'd take a springy sapling or branch for a bow; shape. it nght 
with a knife and put little notches in the eds, and string it with a 
string. We’d make arrows, out of shorter pieces—straight as we could 
get them. We took umbrella staves one time and made spikes [for 
the arrows]‘out of them. We’d tofe up somebody’s umbrella, got 


the spikes out of it, and put them’ in the arrows to kill rabbits, ° 


birds, things like that. 

LELIA GIBSON: My brother would get a piece of wood, a green sap- 
ling—it had to be green so it would bend. He'd cut it to the right 
_length, and. string a cord on that. Then he’d get a straight stick 
[for the arrow] and he'd go to the fields and firrchstones—old arrow- 


heads the Indians had made--and tie that on the end of the arrow. “ 
: ‘ ‘ ; a : 
If chev couldn’t find arrowheads, they’d use a big twenty-penny nail, . 


| ee 
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PLATES 154-155 Willard Watson’s bouncing pig. 
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' Bull Grinder 
DAVE PICKETT: The Ozark bull grinder was something people say — 
started in the Ozarks. Of eourse, bull grinders ain’t the only name’ 
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but I don’t recall now how they fixed that nail on the ehd. of nie 
arrow. They could: make the arrows stick into, trees. 


in the spring. Let ‘em stand over the winter and cut ’em to ‘make . 


your arrows. 


BUCK CARVER: For the bows we'd use hickory or white- -gak Shand, 
Instead of string we’d use what they called whang leather, which 


was strips of ground-hog hide. Then we’d wire or tie a nail ‘up in 


a straight stick for an arrow. Se Pa 


EDD HODGINS: We used string out of cottonseed meal ‘sacks for the 
string. That’s about all the string we ever got when I was ee 


Bubble Blower | 


LELIA GIBSON: We used to get an old: séwing- thread spool, take some 
soap, and make a lather in water. We’d-{dip one end of the spool 
in the lather] and blow through the gther end and make bubbles. 


They'd be different colors. They'd be red, pink, blue—all colors. 


es 


% 


it had. I’ve heard them called do nothings and smoke grinders. I 


call them bull grinders because the guy I got the pattern from, . 


that’s what he called it. I asked for his permission to use the label 


off the back of his and I just changed it a little bit. It’s a‘little toy — 
_ that’s good for absolutely nothing, except for passifying oneself with ~ 


something to do other than twiddling his thumbs. I put a label on 


‘the back to tell people just what it is: It’s for people going either 


direction, cutting red tape, breaking conversation ice, relieving ‘ner- 
vous tension, advanced stages of thumb twiddling, sharpening dull 


. conversations, a reducing gear for big wheels. The world’s most 


useless necessity is made of selected pieces; of well-seasoned out- 
house wood by retired moonshiners. 


- HATTIE-KENNY: Arrows-were. made. out-of sourwood. that grows-up- ——— 


PLATE 156 First Dave cuts 
strips off a poplar board at a 
15° angle for the pistons. 


PLATE 157 He then cuts 
the pistons into 1 44" lengths. 


1m Ratan 


PLATE 158 The _ handles 
are made of poplar cut %” 
square and 4 4” long. 


PLATE 159 Holes are 
drilled through the center of 
each piston . 


PLATE 162 The toy ready 
for assembly. 


PLATE 160 ... and two 
holes are drilled 1 4” apart 
through the handles to attach 
the pistons to. 


PLATE 161° A %” dovetail 
router is used to cut two chan- 
nels into each 3” square 
block. 


hw 
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PLATE 163 Dave puts wax 
on the pistons to reduce fric- 
_-tion and. keep them “from 


-wsv binding, then: he screws a 


bead into the handle for ease 
in turning. Last, he sets the 


two pistons into the channels’ 


cut in the block and attaches 
the handle. The scréws are 
left loose so the pistons and 
arm turn freely. 


PLATE 165 


PLATE 164 As the handle is 

turned, the pistons slide back 

and forth in their respective 
channels. 


‘. 


PLATE 166 Florencé threads 
a piece of thread 36” long 
_ through two Héles of a button 

and ues the ends together to 
form a loop. 


Button on a String 


FLORENCE BROOKS: We used to make these when we were little girls. 
We'd play spin. the button.. You move your ‘thumbs in and out to 
miake it whiz. We used to get them tangled in each other’s hair 
and have fights doing that. We did it just to be mean. We played 
with them until we wore out the string, then we’d go make us another 
one or tie the one we had back together. The first person I ever 
saw make one was my mother. ‘ 


HATTIE. KENNY: You broke you a string as long as you “wanted it 
and you put it in the eyes [ofthe button] crossways and then you 
tied the ends together to maké the string form a loop with the 
button in the center. Then you put your thumbs. in there and_start 
turning it round and round and round till it was wound up. Then 
start and it would just “‘zip” until it broke the string in two. Makes 
the funniest noise! | 


PLATE 167 As she in- 
creases and then releases the 
tenston in the string, the but- 
“ton spins, making a whistling 
noise. 


N 
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Churning Woman 


On a recent visit to the Bakersville, North Carolina, area, Harvey 
‘Miller (see pages 451-85) showed us a sixty-year-old handmade toy 
he owns. As a wooden crank on the side of the box is turned, the 
womans right arm moves up and down, as does the churn dasher 
attached to the woman’s hand. : 


PLATE 168 The woman 1s 
mounted on a chestnut box. . 
Her body is carved out of 
wood. The end of the crank 
that operates the toy is visible 
(arrow). 


PLATE 169 The wooden crank, 
carved with a pocket knife. 


PLATE 170 We removed the bottom 
panel in order to see how the toy oper- / 
ated. / 


few endofnal ~  =----- ws 
f Crain pivot pout) Se coe oe 
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. / 
axle of crank passes through @ solid Wooden Cyludér 
aff cater so that as Crank tums, the cylindere forees 
Me uiscalate| Wooden shaft and tHe allached chum 
sa ula sae ht. of woman = 54" 

At, of chums 24%" 
Length of Crank= 2" 
Width of box = 2" 


PLATE 171 
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Climbing Bear < a : 


DAVE PICKETT: The climbing bear is a dedvauve of a Swiss toy. Some- 
‘time in the early eighteenth century, a Swiss toy’ maker made a 
little man, ang it tlimbed up a string and worked on the sameeprinci- 
ple. And he was called a climbing Swisst And when the Swiss people 
immigrated to: this country, there were no similar mountains in this 
country to climb. So they made what did climb. They made a bear. 
Some of the Swiss have immigrated to some of the islands, and. 
—— Pye seerr monkeys made the same.way, squirrels—just about any- 
thing that climbed you: eould adapt to this principle. 
The way it works is one side holds while the other side catches 
? ‘the higher hold. It climbs one side while the other side alternately _ 
4, holds.. 
I usually make them this size. The thing about a bear any bigger - 
than the one I make is that you take a kid two or three years old, 
—and-he’s standing under-ity and-he- makes-that-bear chimb-and he - 
_ turns it loose, and it’s heavy enough that if it fell and hit him in 
ge, _the head, it would hurt him. And that’s the reaSon I keep the bear 
small, If it did fall, it wouldn’t hurt him. ; 
There was a guy came here a couple years ago. One of the repre-" 
sentatives of the Stanley Tool Company. He wanted to know if he 
couldn’t have a pattern of this climbing bear'to make some. So I 
said, “Fine.” I gave him the oe and I saw him three weeks 
later. 
He said, “You know, I ade. about fifty of those bears and not 
a one would. climb.” - 
And I said, ‘“What did you do? Drill the holes straight through?” - 
And he said, ““Yeah.” _ 
I said, “No wonder it wouldn’t climb.” Then I explained .how 
the holes in the arms have to be drilled [see Plate 173]. a 


PLATE 172 Dave makes the bear climb by alternately pulling on one, then 
the other stfing. 
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PLATE 74 Buck. Catver's 


corm gun. 


MARR sett eA 


Corn Guns 


BUCK CARVER: We had another toy we made with big spools. It had 
a big opening that’ would hold a grain of corn or a pea or a bean. 
Well, we'd take a little.carpet tack and tack this rubber band around. 
We had a plunger in back and this rubber band came around it. 
We had a little slot in the plunger so the band would hold in the 
slot. Then we’d put a pea or a grain of corn in there and flip it 
with that plunger and it’d send it.a pretty good ways. We had a 
kind of corn with little old slick, hard kernels, and that stuff would 
whack pretty good in those little old corn guns. 


ow 


Cornstalk Animals 


ERNEST FRANKLIN: There’s nothing to them. Take one piece of a 
cornstalk for the body, then take another stalk and split,strips off 
the outside for the legs and the neck. Then make the head and 
tail from other pieces. Kids would play with those lots. 


TOVSAND CAMES vce tartte ch ae en, x 173, 
MRS. RAE SHOOK: We used to make horses and sheep out of con nstalks. 

They'd have long legs and necks. The head would be made from 
the hard outside of the cornstalk. The body;.ears, and face would 
be made out of the stalk, too. ey was made from the stalk. 


Seeds for eyes 


FWiSti ng vine for #ai] 


a eeneyine 


DIAGRAM BY Chars Tannano 


_ PLATE 175 ° ON 


a 


Cornstalk Fiddle a 


MRS. TOM MACDOWELL: We'd take a\cornstalk outside and sD and 
pat it and then fix the bow and werd jus squeak and. pe 


EDD HODGINS: Yeah, I’ve made a sheasend of ’em. joer cut off two © 


_ joints out ofa cornstalk and use one for the bow and one for the 
fiddle. Sometimes when they go to gettin’ dry, } you can spit on them 
and make em squeal real big. 

HARLEY THOMAS: There’s nothing to it. You just make your little 
strings and make yout little bridge and there’s your fiddle. We. used 
a resined stick for our fiddle bows, but you can use a real fiddle 
bow or a cornstalk one, too. My. mother ‘used to make two cornstalk 
fiddles and use one for the aledle and one for the’ bow. 


PLATE 177 He selects a 
two-joint section of the 
stalk... 


“PLATE 178... . and trims 
off any ,ends of leaves, or 
pieces of foreign matter. 


PLATE 179 Next he decides 
‘ which section to use. for the 
“stringed” portion, and, with 
a pencil, outlines the areas to 
_ be cut away. 


PLATE 180 Then he begins .. 
to cut, first slicing away the 
excess stalk that hes under- 
neath what will become the 
“strings.” 


PLATE 181 After cutting 
out’ the excess stalk between » 
the “strings,” he fashions a 
tiny bridge out of scrap wood. 
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PLATE 182 The finished 
fiddle. 


__ PLATE 783 Richard Hens- 
lee triés playing the fiddle us- 
ing one of Harley’s fiddle | - 
bows. . 


PLATE 184 :. .and so does Harley. 
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Crossbow 


LAWTON BROOKS: I used to make an old wooden crossbow. I'd get 
a plank and saw it out like the stock of a gun, make a bow like for 
a plain bow, and mount the bow crosswise to the gun stock at the 
front. Then I'd string the bow and make a trigger in the gun stock 
to hold the string back, set my arrow in the bow, and pull the string 
back ready to shoot the arrow. The wigger’d hold the string ready 
to shoot till I pulled it, and then it’d shoot the arrow. 


STANLEY HICKS: We'd make crossbows. Hickory is the best wood 


for the bow, but white oak-Wwill work, too. We'd. hew the arrows 


out round and just leave the ends flat if we were going to practice. 
If we were hunting, we'd take’a\,22-cartridge hull and drive.a sharp- 


ened nail through its end from the inside and then mount that hull ° 


on the end of our arrow. That made a good one. 


_Apple-head Dolls 


> 


LOLA CANNON: [Some girls may have had apple-head \dolls] but. I 
didn’t know about them when I was growing up. But I know how 
to make them. You peel an apple, and while the apple is. fresh you 
shape features on it with a teaspoon. And then the best part is to 


string them up with a string through the center. In a dry, airy place : 


hang them up and let them shrivel. When they shrivel, the features 


you have made are still there. You put in tiny sequins or something 


for the eyes and little pearl beads for the teeth. The texture of 
the dried apple looks like a real old person’s skin. They’ré really 
interesting. I expect they'd last a long time. If you got one’ wet, I 
imagine it’d lose its shape. Y6ti see a lot of them in the craft. shops 
and such places. 


MRS. MARGARET OWENS: [Mrs. Owens began making apple-head dolls ~ 


to sell through area craft shops nearly ten years ago. She modified 


several old patterns arid came up with her own designs, but the 


methods ,she uses are typical. ] , 
I know very little of the history of apple-head dolls. I read in a 


~ book when I first started: making them that they originated in colonial 


times. The mothers would peel apples and pinch a nose and poke 
at the eyes every day or so until they finally had a face and the 
apple was dry. When I first started, I tried it that way, but it just 
didn’t look like a face, so I began to carve them. It took _a long 
time for me to get one right on the first try. 


q 
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PLATE 186 Margaret first peels the apple with a thin, sharp knife, leaving’only 

the skin around the stem. She shapes the face with the knife by cutting indentations 

“for eyes and cutting into cheeks, thus forming the nose. She uses Golden Delicious 
apples, and she dips the.whole apple in lemon juice to keep if from tukning brown. 
As the apple dries, it shrinks and takes on an aged appearance and individuality. 
After the apple is completely dry she decides whether it will be a man or a woman. 
Then she shapes the face by pinching and poking and perhaps snipping off the 
nase a little, % 


w e 

It takés about four hours to make a whole doll. The-men don’t 

take as long to make as the women because the women have on: 

pantaloons, bonnets, and aprons. The hair is fake fur-that I buy at 

a fabric shop. Sdme people have used cotton but ‘it doesn’t look 

quite as real. The face will stay that way for at least four years. 

Unul the apple dries, I never know whether it is going to be a 

man or a woman. I’ve had to throw away lots of heads. They look 

perfect when I carve them, but they dry crooked. You can’t make 

<yyoung people out of the apples because their faces wrinkle as they 
ory, " » G 


. at | 
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\ RLATE 187. Margaret strings. several 


apples-on a thick thread with a carpet 
needle, separating them by twisting a 
small stick under each one. During ex- 


‘tremely damp- weather, she may first 


dry them in her gas oven for about ” 
twenty- four hours. She turns the heat 
on a low setting for about tes minutes, 

then turns it off, the only heat being 


‘from the’oven ‘5 pilot light. She some- 


times turns, the oven on low agajn for 

Sabatit ten minutes about twelve hours 
toe 

later, but during this ume, ‘the door 

is ngt opened. Even though the apples 

may’ ‘be dried in the oven first, they 

are still hung up, until Margaret i 1s rea 


“to use them. 
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; PLATE 188 To make the body, Margaret uses 20- ecuge wire, She cuts the: “wire 
24” long, then doubles it. The wire is twisted together from the top for 6”. To 
make the arms, a ro” length of wire is-inserted where Margaret’s right thumb Js 
(about 3" from the top) and is twisted around “the body< wire sevéral times to 
hold it securely, ety 
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PLATES 189-90 Apron: Gather waist ibis daited: lines to about 3 2". Tuin 

under a 4%” hem-on both sides and at the bottony. - 
Make a’sash for the apron by cutting a strip of material 1 Vs" wide and. 17” 

long. Fold in half lengthwise and turn the ends and edges’ under with 4" seams. 

Sew the sash to the apron, matching the center of the gathered apron to the center 

of the sash and leaving about 7” on each end to be aed: 

The apron will be tied around the waist of the dress, indicated by a dotted 
line on pattern.piece J. : 

Bonnet Crown: Gather %" from edge aes dotted lines to fit straight edge of 
bonnet brim. Sew t6 bonnet brim at 4" seam. Make a tie for the bonnet by cutting 

a strip 1" wide by 17” long. Fold together Jengthwise and turn under edges. Make 

a casing for the tle to go through by turning under the straightedge of the bonnet 

crown about %4" from the edge. 

Bonnet Brim: Cut two. Sew right.sides together along curved edges and turn. 
* Sew to bonnet crown along gathered edge. ; 

Lady's Bloomers: The pattern allows for 4" seams to sew the pieces together 
and for a 4%" hem at bottom of legs and at waist. The bloomers are stitched to 
the stuffed “body” at-the waist. 

Body: Use one piece of materia] folded over ‘and sewn together at. the top and 
bottom with 4" seams. The-4 %" side is left apen until the wires for the legs 
are inserted through notches cut at the bottom‘ of the body and neck and arm 

-wires are pushed through the notches at the top. The big dots on the pew 
indicate places to cut the notches. 

After wires are all inserted, a,wad of foam rubber, cotton, or any atnes type of 
stuffing is pushed into the case land the open side is stitched up with needle and 
thread. ; > Vr . 

Men's Queralls: Gut two. For ¢ back of the overalls, cut the material on the 
dotted line and put in a 4%" hep there. The pattern allows for 4”, seams and 
44" hems on the pants legs. 

Men's Shirt: The pattern allows for 4" seams.and %" hems for the sleeves. 
Only the tiny notch is needed for the neck opening. The, pattern is cut on the y 


fold of the ‘material, Xe) there 1 1s no seam across the shoulders. ¥ 


Straps for Pants: Cut two. Fold! each one in half lengthwise and turn under the 
edges and hem. Then tack the! straps on with needle and thread in front and 
back just like overall galluses. cs 

Lady's Dress: The pattern allows for 4" seams down the. sides and Ye" hems at 
sleeves and lower skirt. The dotted line indicates waist, and an apron or,belt is | 
placed here and gathers adjusted. No other gathering is necessary. The pattern 
is cut on the fold of the maaceral so there is no seam across the shoulders. i 


é 


xh 


x 


For the wire forming the body: 
1. A 2 Jength of wire.is—deubled- and twisted for about 6”, then spread to 3? 


A 10” length of wire is fnegited abotit 3" from the top for the: arms. 


3. The 3" loop of wire above the arms is cut so that it can be separated into 
a2" anda 4" length to attach the héad. 


: ‘ } H x 
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PLATE i191 Margaret cuts 
i five uny ¢slits in-a pillowcase 
_ “sort of thing’ for the“legs, 
2 Arms, and neck. It méasures 
24 Vf’ by Y%" doubled. She- 
"'slips! the wire through the 
io heles, then stuffs the body 
- swith} foam rubber or other 
_ material, She sews up the 
f open side with a needle and > 
; thread. 


tz 


PLATE ige Mrs. Owens 
makes the dolls’ clothes on a 
sewing machine. She turns 
‘the clothes right side out just 
before dressing the doll, and 
at that time cuts out a tiny 
notch for the neck wire to 
side through (see pattern 
pieces). 


PLATE 193 She then aie the shirt down over the top part of the body aha 
runs the’arm wires out through the sleevés. Then she pulls the overalls up over 
_ the body and sews the galluses (or straps) into place. The papier-maché hands 
_@nd feet are then pushed onto the arm and leg wires, and glued on with Eliner’s 
glue. The doll is left to sit for five to ten minutes so that'the glue will dry completely. 
To make papier-maché hands and feet, use one- half cup of water to one_table- 
spoon of flour. Use about four sections of toilet: “paper for the hands and five for 
_ the feet. Before wetting the paper in the flour mixture, fold and refold until the 
shape of a hand (or foot) is made. Cut and shape the.hand or foot and then wet 
thoroughly. Keep shaping while in the flour mixture and then squeeze the water 
out. Lay on cookie sheet and dry overnight in an oven heated by the pilot light 
or out in the open for about two days. 


PLATE 194° The loop of 
wire that will hold the head 
is then cut so that one end 
is 4" long and Pag other end 
2” long. The 4" piece is run / 
up through the core of the ap- { 
plehead, and folded down the 
back of the head. The 2” piece 
is brought up behind the head 
and twisted with’ the longer 
piece to hold the head /se- 
curely in place. This method 
also allows for the head to be 
replaced if it is damaged by 
insects or rodents. To prevent 
insects from getting into the 
applehead, Margaret; inserts 
an insect repellent into the 
core. She does not’ know .of 
anything that will prevent ro- 
dents from eating the dried 
apples. 


- PLATE .195 Matching cu- 

cumber seeds are glued in for 
“eyes and black dots painted 
-7on. the seeds with poster 
‘paint. Eyebrows are madé by 
gluing small pieces of fake fur 
over the eyes, and a small 
piece of fake fur is cut out and 
glued on for hair. 


PLATE 196 “The hair’ zis ay 
brushed and cut.to the right ° 
length. To holde the fair an’ * 
place, Mrs. Owens uses spray 
starch or hair spray: She cuts 
out a smal! neckerchief “and 
ties it around the mani’s neck 
as.a finishing touch’ Here is 
a rear view of tHe, doll when 
the-haiftcut is finished. 
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PLATE 197 After the doll is completed, Mrs.’Owens decides on an arrangement 
and wires the doll to a log or stool or something else on the stand that will hold 
it securely in whatever position it looks nafural. Mr. Owens made the fiddle; the 
spinning wheel was purchased from.a shop; the dough bowl is half a walnut shell; 
and the biscuit dough ts real dough sprayed with insect repellent. 
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PLATE 198 Any cucumber 
‘will do, but Florence prefers : 
to use a long one,. 10” or 
more. The greener it is; the 
better. Cut about 1” off the: 
bottom end of the cucumber, 
and, using a knife, scrape out 
the seeds and pulp to the 
point where you plan to cut 
the mouth. Then cut a notch 
‘where you want the mouth, 
making sure you cut through 
to where it is hollowed out. 
Using ‘the point of the knife, 
cut out the eyes and nose, and 
stick small pebbles in tlfe eye-> 
holes to make them stand out 
more. ; 


ay 


was 
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Cucumber Dolls ' r 


a 


FLORENCE BROOKS: a make you a cucumber doll like me an’ my 
sister, Beulah, used t’ play with. You need a knife, a cucumber, 
scissors, some cloth, a needle, and a safety pin. We’d pin a diaper 
on them, and make a “‘dress” out of a square of cloth, fold a hem, 
gather it [with a needle and thread], and tie it around its neck. 
We used t’ have a lotta fun playing with those things. We used t’ 
make ’em t’ feed ’em. [The.doll is hollowed out, so the ‘‘food,’ 
goes right through.]. We made clay mud with water, poured it in 
"em, and then the diaper was in a mess. We'd take it off and change 
it. We never fed it anything else. Milk would have gone down it, 
but we was in the Depression and we didn’t have enough of that. 
We’ d get mountain moss off a log, make ’em a bed, put ‘em in ; 


‘ sie: 


yey 


PLATE 200 
_.10” square. Fold down the waistband, and gather it with a needle and thread. 


e 


PLATE 199 To make the di- 
aper, take a piece of cloth 
about, 6” square and fold in 
half diagonally and pin it on 
as you would any diaper. 


‘To fashion tHe dress (really a skirt), use a piece of material about 
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PLATE e201 Tie the dress around the “ eek of the doll using the ands of the 
thread you gathered the waistband with. Tie doll is now finished. 


the bed. We didmt put hair on it, but you know if we’& thought 
of it, we could a’got corn silks and made ’em some hair. The doll 
wouldn’t last more than a day or two, because drunkards [fruit flies] 
would get after it. 

I don’t knqw of anybody ever doing that but me and my sister, 
Beulah. She was four Vests older than me but she had to play with 
me or else. 


he. - 


Other Dolls 


HARRIET ECHOLS: We. had Raggedy Ann dolls, scared older sister. 
~miadé dolls; my father wouldn’t buy dolls. Back then people had 
to work for a living and Dad didn’t believe in foolishness, and so 


we didn’t have any toys. My older sister made my first doll andI 


guess. I was eight or'ten years old: We madé rag dolls and cornshuck 
dolls, and then we learned to do potato heads. You take potatoes 
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and make a doll. You got one big potato and get sticks and make © 
its legs. Then you get a smaller potato and make its head, and aS 
find sucks for hissarms. A potato will last a long time. . 
ETHEL CORN: Mama used to make dolls and then you could also 
get rag dolls in the stores. Then they went to making: dolls with 
just their heads filled, and then sleepy dolls. I was a pretty - good- 
sized yoting’un before’ I ever saw any sleepy dolls. Be weren't | 
many toys back when’I was growing up. : 
{can remember my first doll. They had just come out with. what 
they called the ‘Dutch Doll.” The body would be stuffed with straw, 
“but the arms and legs and faces would be delft.” My sister and I 
had sleepy dolls, and mine wouldn't go to sleep. Mel [my brother] 
was always doing something, and he told me to take my doll and 
hit it over the plow handle and it would go to sleep. I did, and it 
broke that doll’s head all to pieces. It'was made out of the same 
thing that cups and saucers were made of. 
We’d cut [doll] clothes] like we’d tut dresses for.a baby, and after 
I got older, that was the way I learned to cut and sew. 
“BERTHA DOCKINS: At-Christmas usually Mother would make rag dois 
for us. We used to have these old black. stockings and made rag 
dolls from them. We'd take a needle and some white thread, and 
make their. eyes and’ nose and mouth. We stuffed them with bran 
or something like that. . 
MRS. E. H. BROWN: The: only. toy I ever owned in my life was an 
old doll, I played with that: thing, y'know, and I'd’ worn out several 
dresses, and it had to have more dpesees made. You. had to make _ 
{the body], and fit it to that ‘tittle head. That’s ‘all there iwas. Now 
» that was Pard—that ‘was her name. . That was my partner, y Tow, 
and I called her Pard. ; ges 
LOLA CANNON: Most times. [when we made rag dolls}. we tooka little - 
“knob of cotton and packed it ughty in.a cloth, and wound it'around 
for its neck. Then we rolled another roll and fastened it:to that 
for arms. Sometimes we made legs the same way. But most times 
we just made heads and arms and let them have a long dress. 
~ Thad one doll that was big enough to wear my baby clothes. It: 
was too big for me really, but they wanted me to have it. I didn’ t 
have china dolls. Some of the neighbors’ children did. They were 
more expensive. Later on I had bought dolls—with ‘papier-maché 
heads and legs and everything—but there weren’t the commercial 
toys available in those days that’ there are today. 
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NANNIE ANN SANDERS: We had ‘corhshuck dolls [see, Foxfire 3, p. 453], 
apple-head dolls, and just regular old rag dolls. The heads for the. 


apple-head dolls were made from apples that we ‘would shrink_and———— 


make them look like an old person. Our rag dolls were made out 
of regular cloth and+ stuffed with bin left’ over from: where you 
sifted corn meal, For the’ face we would just ‘mark ’em with a pencil. 
MRS. RAE SHOOK: I jguess rag dolls were about the first toys. They 
were made out a vool and old stockings. Their faces were made 
from buttons and black markitigs. We'd make the clothes for them. . 
BLANCHE HARKINS: We made our rag dolls out of white flour sacks 
stuffed with rags. Arms and legs werémade out of rags and were 
straight. Then we would take, fire coals and make the eyes, eyebrows, 
- mouth, ears, and hair. 

VELER MARCUS: All I had to play with was rag dolls that Mama made 
for. us. Way back then we enjoyed that. We hung onto that one 


ne udoll because Mama-just made us one a year. The best I can remem- 


-<ber, Mama would cut the cloth out and stuff the arms and legs 


with old.cloth rags, then sew it. I can’t ' remember exactly how she . 
~~. fixed it to get the leg shaped up. She embroidered the eyebrows a: 


little—the best she could. The eyes, nose, mone were niage of 
thread. T don’t believe it had any ears. 

| HATTIE KENNY: I was fifteen years old before I ever had a doll bought 
out of a store. We made our dolls out of wool cloth, unless we - 
spun some cotton cloth and, made them. We made the faces from 
wool thread—eyes, nose, na mouth. ane we made dresses for 
them. = 

HELEN JUSTICE: We would use just white material to make our dolls 
with. We would take a pencil to draw the face. Sometimes we would 
even make a cap for them: 

MRS. TOM MACDOWELL: Our: dolls were Just big, ine rocks. We'd 
get a ‘Jong rock and we’d say, “Oh I’m just so tired of carrying 
‘my baby,” just like we’d-heard women say. : 


,PLATE 202 Stanley demonstrating how a dumb bell would be used if the hide 
and string were in place. ; 


u 


‘Dumb Bell 


STANLEY HICKS: Take a section of a hollow log and’ tack a piece of 
hide over one end. Then punch-a small hole in the center of the 
hide. Then take a long string and tie a knot in one end and’ feed 
the string throygh the hole in the hide so that the knot. catches 
against the outside of the hole and the string comes through the 
log and out the other end. Then wax the end of the string with 
beeswax. When you pull against the waxed part of the string it 
makes a sound just’ like a bull a’bellering. There ain’t as many haint 
stories in the mountains’as there. used to be, ‘That’s because there 
ain’t as many dumb bells oe made! 


Duh Bull or Bull Roarer 


or Buzzer + oS 


A Me ee Ee 


ETHEL CORN: Bill Lamb, my, incle: was bad to make ‘tines: He'd 
make what they called the “dumb bull.” It was made in a way that 
when you whizzed it around, it would make an awful racket. He’d 
take a plank and whittle it down thin [about ten inches{long by 
three inches wide] and sharpen the edges in some way, and bore 
~« hole in one end. You’d attach a string to it [about five feet long], 


and whirl it around, and itd make the awfulest racket you ever 
heard. 4 . 
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EDD HODGINS: We just called it a buzzer. I’ve made a lot of them. 
Take a flat piece of this wood and tie.a string to it and tie that to 
‘a stick and [swing it around and] it'll buzz. I reckon that string 
a’twistin'll make it roar. It don’t take but three minutes to: make 
one: I’ve made them and about scared the dogs to death! 


BUCK CARVER: John Dillard taught me how to make a dumb bull. 
Back in those days when I was a boy nearly anybody could make 
them, because we learned lots more from each other then than they» 
do this day and time. If one person learned something, he was always 
tickled and glad to show it to somebody else. 
Bill Lamb was a man I scared to death with a dumb bull. I iived 
right across the river from him in the old Bill Lamb House. I got 
to slinging that thing around and it was ‘howling and making noise. 
Bill was going to a Woodmen of the World meeting. He had gotten 
up the river a ways and ran back to the house. There was an old 


rail fence coming down the ridge there. He sat down on that fence ;_ 


for a while. Then he got some'rocks and ran up to the house and 
{his wife] opened the door for him, and after he got ales in the 
house, he threw his rocks back out in the yard! 

The next time he heard the noise he and his wife and children 
were in the field plowing and weeding corn. Bill sent them to the 
house and came back out with his shotgun. His wife got to looking 
off the back porch and saw me ard John Dillard down there and 
told Bill that every time she heard the noise John or my arm was 
swinging around. So he walked around back behind us and saw 
that it-was a dumb bull. He had never heard one before. 
> The last one I ‘made was in 1929 to scare someone with, but I 
slung it a few times and it burst. They burst real easy if you hit 
them on the ground’ or against a tree limb. 

The way you swing the dumb bull is how to make it work. I Gnd: 

- the casigst way to do it is make an X motion with your arm. 


- PLATE 203 Buck with the 
_ finished propeller he whittled 
for the dumb bull. 


eons 


PLATE 204 - Linda Ledford trying out the finished toy. 
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Fluttermill 


One of Lawton Brooks’ favorite childhood toys was the fluttermill. 
Tinker McCoy, Linda Ledford, and Richard Henslee spent-a rainy 
day with him making one, and, because of the rain, they didn’t get 
to set it up in the creek as they had hoped they would be able to’ 
do. Lawton was able to-show them how it worked with the use of 
an outside faucet, though, and he described the things he ana his 
friends used to do with them. ‘ 


LAWTON BROOKS: You get forked sticks and drive them in the ground. 
Then set your mill down to where the creek will pull it. Drive it 
down far enough.so that the water is hitting the paddles. It, will 
go just as fast as the water goes. If the creek’ s running it will just 
keep on going from now on. . 

Sometimes we’d make them and But them in the creek and we’d 
get great, great old big: wide planks for paddles, and we'd get a 
sluice of water about as big as your arm and: we'd put a pipe in 


the branch out here so it would hit the end of a paddle. Then 
ay 
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we'd whittle us out some little round pulleys and cut a groove in ' 
them all the way around for the-string to go in and put them on 
the side of the fiuttermill. Then we'd put a string across the pulleys. 
Then we'd put up three or four fluttermills on down through there , 
and have this first’ one up here pulling the others’ on down there 
where there wasn’t any water. Wed make it logk ‘like a sawmill 


working. Somicumc> we’d make it pull something else way down 
pyle woulay: t. fake but one pulley each 
to pull them... . . 
We'd leave these in ihe creek and when it came a hard rain they 
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PLATE e206 Lawton finds 
the centers of two 12” boards 


-and then cuts a notch into 
“each board and hts them to- 


gether. 


Ne 


PLATE 207 Then he puts a 
nail in either sidé to act as an 
axle, and, holding it under a 
stream of water, shows how 
it spins. 


\ 
\, 


would wash away, ‘but we would make us some more. 


EDD HODGINS: Get» you two boards and mortise them together sort 
‘of like a grist -mill,.and have nails for; ‘axles and set that in‘two- 
forked sticks. Then let water pour on them blades and it'll turn, I 
made the Florida folks one over here and it was still turnin’ when, 
they came back the next year. Then what you want to do if you 
want to make a little racket is put you little pieces of tin on ‘those 
blades and that water will make a racket on that tin when it hits 
It. 


. 
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In. Watatiga County, North Carolina,, numerous craft shops, like 
the one Ered Potter-runs in Sugar’Gfove, market a toy called a fly 
, gun, Ay ité-oak split propels a projectile out of the end of the 
toy. Wé:could find no contacts who remembered seeing: this toy 
as gkildten, but we have included it here as it is marketed in the. 
“mdgin ‘aS a mountain toy. 


hy 
t. 


pushed through from the un- 
derside (arrow) holds the — 
cocked. When the pin’ is 


split hits the projectile and 
sends it flying. 


Ly 
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Flying Jenny or Merry-go-round | : 
We first heard about the flying jenny from Oscar Cook, principal 
of the Dillard Elementary School. After talking with Mr. Cook, we 
decided to do a survey on the flying jenny, talking to several people - 
we know. We found this’ was.a very popular toy among children. 
Several people remembered playing on the flying jennies in the’ 
past, -even tweing. their tiny brothers and sisters .on with belts so 
they wouldn’t fall off. Flying jennies could be built right next to a 


creek where the riders could jump off and land in the creek, ors 


right on the edge of the bluff so at one point one would be much 
“higher off the ground. Although they were basically the same, there 
were often little variations. These are some of the ways they are 
_made: aa rn = 
Ada Kelly remembers cutting small trees and leaving aboutia three- 
to-four-foot-high stump. They winttled one end down toa peg. They 
then bored a hole in the center of a pole and fitted it down over 
the peg. One person would get on each end, and each person would 
push with his foot. She doesn’t remember anyone getting hurt or 
a flying jenny ever breaking. 2° SD . 

Richard Norton called it a “merry-go-round.” They cut a tree 
leaving a four-foot-high stump, and used a board about ten to twelve 
inches across and ight to ten feet long. They drilled a hole in 


both ghe board’s center and the stump and screwed a nut and bolt - 


ay 
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PLATE 210 A‘wooden pin | 


- White oak split bent back; or .. 
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pulled. down, the end of the “: 


PLATE 211 Fred Potter outside his shop with a limberjack, ‘ 
& . eo ‘ 


down in the board and the tree trunk. One_persorr would get on 
each side close to the tree trunk. Then one would get on each side 
close to the end-and all: would push until they had it going real 
fast. ‘ , 

Oscar Martin remembers the log was shorter on one end than 


it was on the other. A person would be astride the long end and ) 


someone would push Qn the shorter end to make‘it go. : 
Mimi,Dickerson remembers one person riding on each end and 
two people near the center pushing it. It was constructed the same. 
“way as the one Ada describes.’ ‘ 


Mack Dickerson remembers a small oak stump about four feet 


high. They used a plank with a hole drilled in the center. The flying 
jenny would last longer when they used axle grease. He also said 
they were located all over the settlement, not just around creeks 
or gullies. . 
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The hole olriled inthe. preciszomkoal pice my. be ether re 
center or drilled off center eo that one end ettovds od Tarthethen 
the other, . gf 
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EDD HODGINS: You made it in the woods. Cut you off a white oak. | 
They make the best ones. Cut you a,mortise. in a pole and set it 
[on 2 dowel] on top of that stump,-and have yur stump up as | 
high as you want. Set the pole down right in the middle. I’ve rode 
‘em many a Sunday with four or five kids on each end. Somebody 
has to push, but he better keep his head down when he gets it 

~ started! That pole is just like a merry-go-round. That’s pretty much 
furl: I like it because you can ride awhile, pull awhile, of you can 

sit off and watch another’ bunch. All kids liked that. Grown men 
made good pushers for little fellows. ‘They were stout and they could 
-make that thing run! . ¢ 


z 


) 
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A new one might be a little hard to push, but when that gets 
“wore slick, and maybe you put a little grease around it; you can 
just take your foot and kick it and ivll go four or five rounds by. 
itself. 

VELER MARCUS: We would spend the weekend with our neighbors 
and play. Their daddy always kept them up a ‘flying jenny and it 
would be out [in the woods]. We always hoped it would be a pretty, 
moonlit night, ‘cause we could see how to get out there good. They 
would fix up a post\about three feet high and then get this great 
long pole and bore a hole in it and notch it out to fit down over 
this post. 

They would stand here next to the post and make it go around. 
~ You can imagine how it come around. It wouldn’t, be a little bitty 
short pole, either. It would be a great long one. There would be 
two that would have to get in next to this post and push. There 
would be one person that got gn the far end of the pole and one 
over here on the back end. After the pole got worn and got slick, 
it would move fast. Those in the middle’ would be running and it 
would make those ends go around real fast. Law, it would make 
your head swim! 

Up at this place where we were playing one night, it was my time 
and they started before I got my balance good, and it went ’round 
and ‘round. Some of ‘em would sit up on it, but I would always 
lie down on it. Law! They got that thing just a’flying! I kept telling. - 
them, “Stop! Stop! Stop!” I was getting ready to turn loose and 
boy! They slung me off that log out'to an apple tree that was there. 
I looked like a lizard lying out there. You can imagine! I’ve always. 
been long and slender and they just. slung me up in that apple _ 
tree. They had to‘work with me awhile. They didn’t dare let [their 
parents] know I got hurt, or their daddy, would of taken it down 
so we couldn’t play on it no more. I said if I lived through this I 
would be the most workedover young girl there ever was in 1 this 
world! 


ey, 
PLATE. 213 A walnut doll’s 
bed made by Willard Watson. 


PLATE 214 This  child’s. 
rocking chair has a’corn-shuck 
bottom put in by Harry 
Brown, Sr. [Foxfire 4, pp. 461- 
65]. 
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Front From above 


10" 


PLATE!21, 9. 0s ® 
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Furniture. 


. In many houses, miniature pieces of furniture gave away the pres- 
ence of 4. girl whose doll had a bed ofits own, or a child who had 
his own rocking chair to pull close to the fire. Stanley Hicks told 
us that he had often made crude beds for.his sister’s dolls, and 
Willard Watson still makes beautifully carved ones today. The BRelo: 
es in | this section illustrate several such pieces. ee 


| risen ; 


CLYDE RUNION: We rolled rims, you know. I don’t know if anybody 
knows how to roll rims now or not. Old Model T’s had spoked 
wheels, you know, and that rim came off it. You’d get a little old 
piece of wood and get-it under that rim and just see how fast you 
could run with that thing: It’s a lot of fun. -I’d sometimes leave - 
over " here rolling that’ rim and I'd roll that thing all: the pel to 


we 
roe 
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~out of cardboard. 


“LAWTON BROOKS: We'd get small steel bands like those that go around 
a wheel, and we’d get two sticks and put them together in the shape 
of a T. You go along atid guide the band. We got a lot of kick 
out of running them things. Just had old dirt roads to run them 
in. There weren’t any cars to ryan you out of the road, so then 
you had the whole road. 


LELIA GIBSON: We'd get a hoop off'a wooden barrel; a wooden hoop. 

Then we'd get a stick with a bend in it. We'd start off and roll the 
hoop with the bent stick. Just run and roll all we gave out. The. 
stick had to have a little bend in it; you couldn’t stabihze the hoop 
just standing still. The crook in the suck would stabilize it. 


: 


jumping. Jack! - > 


FRED POTTER: We ‘used to have these when I was a child in Harlan 
County, Kentucky. The ones I saw when I was litle were homemade 


4 


PLATE 216. The toy is hung by a PLATE 217 Seen from behind: When 
string loop through the top ofitshead. __ the hanging string is pulled, the arms 
~. and legs flex and jerk upward. 


Kicking Mule 


PLATE 218 Willard Watson with his kicking mule. 


ie 
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Another toy. Willard Watson makes ‘using an old pattern he has 
in his shop is similar to his bouncing pig but is called a kicking 
mule. As the crank is turned, the man’s legs ‘‘walk.”” As each leg 
approaches the mule, a rod connecting the man’s foot and the’corre- 
sponding mule’s rear hoof makes it “kick.” | ; 


PLATE ‘219 Dancing dolls 
, can be as fancy or as simple 
as the maker wants. This 
carved, ; hand-painted doll, 
complete with bow tie, was 
made ,by one of Dave's. — 
friends?’, 


Limberjack or Dancing Doll 


- DAVE PICKETT: One story behind the dancing doll goes that sqgmetime ~ 
. in the seventeenth century, a Bohemian puppeteer broke the string 
to one of his puppets and he didn’t have a replacement string for 
_at. So in order for him to perféfm, he put a stick in the puppet’s 
back and found a limber board for him to dance on. And it was 
so funny and hilarious that he decided to incorporate this into his 
act. What makes it so funny is that there really is no control on 
the motions that the doll goes through, 

So-it evolved from a stringed puppet. Actually the dancing doll, 
which is a jointed toy, has been around for about five thousand 
years. Jointed dolls as such have been found in tombs in Egypt. 

: It probably got into the mountains like the majority of the jtoys. 
People immigrated to this country and they brought it with‘them. 
I'd say ninety-nine per: ‘cent of the folk toys we have in this country 
originated 1 in Europe. The people just brought their ideas with|them. 
The various sizes of dolls were up to the individual. Just whatever 
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size he happened to. cutout that. day with his knife was what he 
made: It was something that was relatively easy to make. It could 
. .be made completely by hand. People didn’t have the places to go 
and buy toys for their children, so what they did was make their 
own Loys. : 

When I first started making dancing dolls, I made them out of. 
pine, or anything I could find—pine crating material, for example. 
But then I started making them out of poplar. It’s a little harder 
wood, and the wearing ability of it is better. I make these dolls to 
dance, and poplar is much easier to work with because it is a little 
harder than pine and doesn’t splinter as badly. The body, the legs, 
and the thigh pieces are primarily poplar, and the arms | normally 
make from scraps left over from the rockers off my rocking horses, 
which are.made 6f beech or maple or any kind of close-grained 
hardwood. 

, For the.paddle, I've gone to using Luan plywood. The reason 
for that is that I found this makes as good a paddle as_ you can_ 
user Tve-made-thenr-out™ ‘of-solid poplar, and that makes a good - 
paddle, but I found you get more spring out of a Luan than you 
do a solid paddle. Luan is a type of ‘soft mahogany. Taiwan’s a 
big producer. I don’t like the imported woods, but sometimes. we 
have to.resort to them. __ : 

The kind of wood you use doesn’t: make. as much difference .in 
the action as it does the sound of it. With poplar, you get a real. 3 
good sound. Pine 1s soft and you don’t get the real good crisp sound 
when the doll is dancing on cae paddle that you do with poplar 
legs. . 

All you need to work it is a little practice. 


PLATE e20 The disassem- 
bled doll. 
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Body, \e9s and Th ghs | 
are of wood BY ‘Thick 
Arms are” be Tht cK 


"PLATE 221 


diag ram by 


David Flanagan Thigh from. 


Side 


PLATE ‘222 After cutung 
out the body, Dave nails the 
arms on but leaves the nails 
protruding about 4/2" mstead 
of driving them in ught so that 
the arms will swing free. The 
smail heads on the natls keep 
the arms from swinging. off. 


PLATE 323° Dave continues 
assembly by auaching the legs 
to the thighs. Before driving 
any nails, he drills uny guide 
holes to keep the wood from 
splitting. Then, using | ser* 
rated nails (he found that 
after a while the slick wire 
brads he used work loose and 
work out), he joins the pieces. 


PLATE 224 He clips off the 
points of the nails that go 
through (arrow) and sands« 
the area down to remove any 
rough edges. “I’ve seen peo- 
ple use wire nails and just 
drive the nail through and 
bend it over, and [ don’t like 
this at all. I don’t like anything 
projecting like that.” 


PLATE 225 Dave checks to 
make sure the thigh fits and 
will swing freely. 


PLATE 226 -After drilling 
guide holes, he nails on the <' 
legs? being careful not to get 
a leg on backward. 


oN 
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PLATE 227 Then he makes and sands the paddle (29”. long by 4 %4" wide at 
the ends), and inserts the dowel in the doll’s back. He does not glue the dowel 
»  inso that.t can be easily removed. . i 


\ 
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PLATE 228 David Flanagan using the doll. As the end of the paddle 
bounces beneath the doll’s feet, the legs dance and the arms swing. 
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PLATE 229 Mitch Whitmirg,and John Bowen watch as Edd Hodgins Eomonstnates 
one use of a’pop gun with a rolled-up newspaper. 


« Pop Guns 


BUCK CARVER: We had our pop guns; we’d get an elder—that’s pithy. 

. First thing, it had to be good and straight. We’d hew us out a stick 
to punch that pith out with. Sometimes that pith would pack up 
in that and maybe jump out three, four feet when it did pop out. 
You get all that pith out; and then you loaded them with spitballs. 
They'd make a pretty, cracking racket. We always had one load in 
front; then pack another one in the other side with a ramrod. ’Course 
that’s compressed air in there. Lots of time we’d blow in the barrel, 
but that didn’t help any, I don’t think. When you pushed the back 
spitball up [with the ramrod], it threw the front ball out. Some of 
them shoot pretty doggone hard—I’ve nearly had blisters on me 
from those things. 


HATTIE KENNY: You went out and cut your elder and between the 
joint they’s about a foot. You couldn’t have a joint too thick ‘cause 
the paper wads wouldn’t go through. You cut it behind the joints 
and then you got you some wood and made you a ramrod. Then 
you got some paper and went to chunking it in. You had to have 
two balls. One stayed in and the other went out. One stayed at 
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PLATE 230 Mr. Davis with 
the barrel in his left hand and 
the plunger in his right. 
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the end at all times. It would burn you like fire if it hit’ you, too. 


EDD HODGINS: You load them like loading a muzzle-loading gun. 
You put your first load in there and push it to the end. Ramrod it 
to the end. Blow a little air in there [from the back end] and chew, 
up another wad of paper and stick 1t in the back end. [Then push 
that back wad with your ramrod] and it'll pop like a .22 rifle! 

ARTHUR DAVIS: The first one I ever made was sixty-five years ago. 
I took them to school many times and got into trouble with them. 
We'd use a wad of newspaper and put it in there and make it shoot. 


. that it will blister you. j ake 
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I'd have to sit oma slat with my back to the crowd because I shot 
somebody with one. Our teacher would take every one away from 
us that she saw.. We never_got them back neither. We’ d go home, 
make some more, take. thenfback the next day. 

‘The’ plunger is made out of pine. The other part is made out of 
cane. I get my wood from the woods. 

You chew a little wad of paper, put it in one end ‘of the cane. 


Then chew another, put it in the other end. You shove the plunger 


in the cane, and the air between them pushes one of them out 
and leaves the other one. for the next time. aieyall pop you so. hard, 


Puzzles 


Some of the ios vivid memories Foxfire students Wave are of . 


the times Kenny Runion. visits eur classes with a suitcase full of 
puzzles he has made—puzzles that keep us occupied and frustrated 
sometimes for hours. Kenny claims that homemade puzzles like the 
ones he miakes have been around in the mountains to fascinate ee 


_dren.on rainy .dayg for. as: long a as he can remember. 7 


ne ” 


PLATE 232° The six-curved 
cuts made in this block of 
wood cause it to come apart 
into sixteen pieces (four rows 
of four pieces each). The ob- | - 
ject is to put the scrambled 


pieces back together. 
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PLATE 233 The object here 
is to rémove the heart-shaped 
piece from the rest of the 
puzzle. without bending or 
untwisting any of the wire. 


PLATE 234 This ox-yoke 
puzzle has two loops of cord . 
with @ne nut or, washer on 
each loop. The object is to get 
_ both nuts onto one loop with- | 
out untying the cord. 
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PLATE* 235 This puzzle’ 
consists ‘of a block of wood 
into which. two holes .have 
been drilled, and a length of 
cord, the ‘ends. of which are 
glued intoja section of moun- 
tain laurel.that is big enough 
so that it will not pass through 

_ the hétes in the block. The 

“object is t6 remove the cord 

from the block of wood. Also 
shown are two of Kenny’s 
tops and three mountain-lau- 

rel rings: me 


PLATE 236 Kenny with one 
ofhis newest creations: a red- 
whéaded woodpecker door 
knocker. Pull the cord and the 
bird pecks. 


2 
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PLATE .237 Dave Pickett 
makes his furniture puzzle by 
first cutting around three 
sides of the original block to 
make the large table. 


Fp 


PLATE 238 The sixth cut 
yields a small table from be- 
; tween the legs of one of the 
pees - large chairs. 


PLATE 239 In less than a minute, all the necessary cuts are made. 
“ Here, John Helms looks at the disassembled puzzle, all pieces,of which 
came from one block of wood. 5 
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Wooden pegs” 
x white oak split , 
Diagram By Dan Crane 
PLATE 241 | ere oe 
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Stanley Hicks remembers having these néisemakers asa youngstér.. 
A. white-oak’ split snapping against, ‘a handcarved. cog wheel.as the ps 
box spins around’the handle causes the racket. 


Rolling Clewn 7 te Me ae ee 


+ iFred pais markets tis tay in his craft. shop in Sugar Cieke, 
“North Cardhigia. Aged ei ag sanding Squeezed together, the thread: - 
loop that passes Three , loyen 'S hands twists and snewasts, caus-~. 
ing the clowntexfipswer : Ve , pes 
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PLATE 243 When the ends of the 
two arms are squeezed together, the 
loop of thread .through the clown’s 
» hands forces it to spin. 


, 


o 


PLATE 242 -The rolling clown. One. 
end of the horizontal peg fits loosely 
into a hole in one of the arms (arrow). 


PLATE 244 A child’s sled in John Rice Irwin’s Museum of Appalachia in Norris, 
Tennessee. It is identical | in construction to the large farm sleds [Foxfire 4, pp. 


134-49]. : 


Sleds — 


BERTHA DOCKINS: The children bad sleds, but these were made just 
about like the big ones [which were used for hauling loads}. When- 
ever it'd snow, they’d get out their sleds and they did have a time 
- with them. Why, even my children did that! They'd go up on a 
mountain and turn those sleds loose—two or three of them would 
—get\on—and come down the mountain. ; 


2 


LAWTON--BROOKS: We made sleds to ride when the snow was on 
the ground. We made the runners out of sourwood. [They often 
grow with the proper “crook” in them for runners.] One ‘ime we 
didn’t have a sled and there come a big old snow and we had a 
big ladder. We drug it up the hill to make us some tracks. Me and 
my brother got on it and started back down the hill, and the thing 
left the road and run aground a stump and it swapped ends—like 
to have killed both, of us! {It was] my daddy’s ladder. It tore the 
ladder up and tore us up, too’ My brother—he was hurt pretty bad 
for quite a while. . 

HATTIE KENNY: We had little sleds to ride in the’snow. “My father 
made them. They were ‘like farm sleds only you nag a bigger:cross- 
piece to sit on so you didn’t fall off. 


VELER MARCUS: ‘We'd get a’ wide board and nail a piece across here 
to put your toes against. Get up on the hillside up here and come 
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down the steep hill to the bottom on that board. Whenever you 

slid down those hills long énough to get the bottom of the board 
* slick, you'd have a time sticking on that board. I’ve rode-down many 

of a time. My unclé always used to keep us one made. 

STANLEY HICKS: We used to hollow.6ut a piece of a log and then 

ride it down the mountain on the snow. That was our snow sleds. 
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PLATE 245 The bed lifts off just lke its full-sized counterpart . . . 


PLATE 246 ... and the 


standards lift out. 


PLATE 247 Willard Watson makes dn even smaller version of a farm sled, com- 
plete with mule and farmer, for a child's toy. 


PLATE 248 Willard’s sled 
includes ‘farm tools such as a 
single-foot plow and a hoe 
with a tiny metal blade. 


PLATE 249 Lawton Brooks with his slingshot. 


Slingshots 


ARTHUR DAVIS:¢Mountain kids have played with slingshots for years. 
I used to kill birds with them, and’ I knocked the windows out of 
a schoolhouse one time, but not on purpose. I used shoe tongttes 
to make the slings because they wouldn’t break easily. I use leather 
“now; it’s the best. Canvas or tough cloth will make’ a pretty good 
one, too. You can throw a rock three times better with a slingshot 
‘than you ¢an-with your hand. You can also put a piece of lead in 
‘the mgShot and you can kill a bird with it. If you have a good 
-round rock, it will go as strafyht as a bullet. I use old bicycle inner 
tubes now for the rubber strips. 


LAWTON BROOKS: I’ve killed many rabbits with a slingshot. Marbles 
are the best things to kill them with. A rock won't go as straight. 
If I get closé up to what I’m aiming at, I.can hit it; but when it’s a 
ways off, it goes to wobbling. Lead bullets is the best thing of all. 
I’ve shot the eyes out of a rabbit before. 

I don’t like bought rubber on my slingshots. I like raw rubber. 
I like raw rubber because it’s got more power'to it. It’s got a kick 
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to it. We used to use inner tubes. I got some of that raw rubber — 
out of some old T Models. Some of that would be red. ; 

And then we’d carry these things with us to school. We'd get 
about to. the school and they’d make us hide them. After school, 
we'd pick up little round rocks just laying in the road. Once we 
had a whole pile of rocks and we. was standing there in front of 
the store just flipping them. And Edith said, ‘ “Lawton, let me shoot, 
let me shoot.” 

I said, “Here it is. Now don’t flip yourself.” 

She said; “I ain’t.”” She drawed back and it knocked her right 

Bemwecn the eyes and, boy, did I laugh! 
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PLATE 251 A smoke grind- 
er. Pump up and down on the 
horizontal bar with two fin- 
gers, and the disc and shaft 
spin back and forth inside tie 


bar. 


Smoke Grinders ° : a 


Another locally made toy Fred Petter stocks in his shop is this 
smoke grinder. The point of the toy is set in a slight depression, 
and as the horizontal bar is pumped with two fingers, the influence 
of the string twisting around. the shaft and the weight of the wooden 
disk make the toy spin, back and forth in the depression. 


a 
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Squirt Guns. 


‘.STANGEY HICKS: We made them like those pop guns—a hollow piece 
and a plunger. Pull the plunger*back and suck water up in theré 
and then push the plunger to squirt it out. Sometimes kids would 
fill their squirt guns with hog mud and manure and squirt that mess 
all’ over us!, 


Stick Horses . ee 


LELIA GIBSON: In playing, we’d have stick hors¢s—get a stick or a 
broomstick, tie a string on it [for a bridle], and straddle it, and 
lope! Now, that’s the kind of playing we had. 


t 


' PLATE 252 To make a pair 
of stilts, Clyde Runion first 
cuts two rhododendron 
trunks, leaving forks as 
shown. 
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Stilts (Tom Walkers or J-walkers 
or Walking Crutches) : 


EDD HODGINS: We just called ’em walkin’ crutches—that’s all we 
called them. Get you some forked sticks. over there in the woods 
and cut ’em off. Keep your feet in those forks and walk:in,them. I 
got to where I could get a way up there. When you’re not. up too. 
high, it. won’t bother you much, but you get up pretty high and- 
_ you better know what you’re doing pretty good. [If you don’t} itll 
pitch you plumb across that pickup. 
STANLEY HICKS: We’d wade the river on those. Then we’d see who 
could walk the furtherest without falling. We had a prize we’d give 
the one that walked the furtherest with ’em. It wasn’t much—a toy 
or something we made. We’d make little old horses and little old 
dogs for prizes. " 


PLATE 253 Then he saws the ends _ PLATE 254. . . and tries them out. 
off; evenly and removes any rough 
knobs or branch ends. . . 


MRS. TOM MACDOWELL: We'd. cut sticks with forks in them, and we’d 
get old socks and wrap them around right there to keep them from 
hurting our feet, and we’d walk with those sults. We'd wade. the 
creek with them—go right on down the banks of the creek and 
then get out on a big flat rock. 


~ VELER MARCUS: My brother and me. would walk i in those things and 
just ruin the sides of our shoes. We started off about a foot high, 
then go on up. We would get over here by Fred Lovell’s right along 
the creek. They was an old road there. That creek was about up 
to your knees, and we would carry them ‘Tom Walkers down there— 


our high ones—and, boy, we ‘had to get steady or we would fall.- 


* Once we got’balanced we could go right on. 
.So we would get down there and if we heard a wagon coming 
round the bend, boy, we would get out of that water and get back 


Benson Jiistus caught on 


up [on the bank] and hide so they wouldn’t see.us-down there . 
playing in the creek. We didn’t want to be down there walking ‘cause 
, we might scare whatever they were driving [horses or oxen]. They 
would think, “©@h no, that’s those rude young’ uns down there.” 
, Of course, they were everybody’s rude young’uns that got out and 
‘waded the branch and all that! . 


4 


Grape- vine Swings 


NANNIE ANN SANDERS: Go to the woods and find a wild grape vine 
| growing up into a tree. Cut it in- two at the bottom and then hold 
onto that free end and swing. I liked to have broke my néck on a 
grape-vine swing once. I fell into a creek—the best. place you ever 
- fell. It didn’ t break my neck but it sure shook me up! 


HAFIIE KENNY: Oh yeah,, swing up in there and back. I remember 
-oneé Sunday there was two men thai fell off and broke their legs. 
They tried to swing at the same time and it pulled. out with them. 
Both men broke their leg in the same place. One-of ’em died with 
“cancer and the other one got well and went right on. 
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-Rope Swings | _ 
VELER MARCUS: Daddy would make us rope swings. Tie a rope in a 
loop ona limb in the yard where our shade trees were. Then he’d 
fix us a board for a seat. Notch the board so it wouldn’t turn us 
out. You had to be cafeful or it would turn you out and you would 
get hurt. et 
MRS. RAE SHOOK: We used to make swings. Somebody would climb 
way up on a tree and te the ropes, and you'd get in it.down here 
and somebody would swing you way out over yonder. You'd go a 
long ways. We'd have a piece of hickory-bark across it for a seat. 


‘ 


o~ 
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Tops or Dancers 


BUCK CARVER: [We had] homemade tops. They usually consisted 
of-a spinner. You take a spool and whittle it to a sharp point. Then 
take out a round peg and plug it in the ,hole [of the spool] and 
slope it to a sharp point. Take that in your fingers and spin it on 
the floor. 


c 


- PLATE 256 Kenny Runion‘had a top 
similar to the one Buck describes. 


et 
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PLATE 258 With the dancer set in oS PLATE @59 .. . and then twists the 
‘its launcher ‘as shown in the diagram, . dancer mside the launcher to wind the" 
Ronnie Welch threads a string through | string around its Shaft. 
the diole in the dancer's shaft... i 
| i 2 , 
aes 
) 
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STANLEY HICKS: We made dancers out of round wooden discs [4"~ 
6" in diameter and 1/4"-1/2" thick]: We’d drill a hole in the middle 
and drive a sharpened stick through there, and they’d spin on the 
point of that stick. We would get three or four spinning at the same ° 
time and see which one would spin the longest. I’ve made some 
that would dance over fiveeminutes, but if you’ve got one that dances 
“that long, you’ve got a prétty good one. Then we'd play a game 
where we'd get them spinning together in a marked-off area, and - 
the one that kicked the other ones out of there was the winner. 


tee 


PLATE 260 With a sharp i 
pull of the string, Stanley we ei 
_ launches the dancer, letting it ..°"* ae ; 
drop out of the’ ‘launcher and me 
spin freely. . 


= a 8 . 

PLATE 261 Dan Melton, 
Ronnie Welch, Stanley, and 
Richard Jones watch as it 
spins. 


PLATE 262 Roger Fountain and Bill Taylor saw off a 2’-long piece of locust 
while Clyde holds the log. This piece will form the two wagon axles: 


a 


Wagons 


LAWTON BROOKS: Weuused to make’ wagons. [We’d] saw the wheels 
out of old black-gum trees—saw them about ihiee inches ‘thick. | 
had a‘big old auger to bore a hole through the wheels, and we’d 
take soap and grease them things with old homemade Soap We'd 
get the axles slick, and they’d stay slick. ; 

We'd tie a rope to the front axle, and have our seat over the 
back wheels, and we'd guide it with the ropes. You get started down 
the mountain, and you could just fly! 


BUCK CARVER: We made wagons. We made the wheels out of old 
black gum. Made many of them—used to haul wood on them. We’d 
make the darn things and get up'ona mountain—you, steered ’em 
with your feet. And to pull them, you tied a rope om each end of 
the front axle. We kept thése wheels greased with axle grease ull 
they rolled pretty easy. We'd get on’ that mountain and sometime 
the thing would get going so fast where we'd see.we couldn’t make 
the curve, and we’d bail off and leave the thing and det her.go. I 
“guess we got up to twenty fhiles an hour, maybe more. 

EDD .HODGINS: “My granddaddy and my daddy was. wagon and buggy 
makers. Had a pretty good shop. So when my. boy wanted one, I 
knowed how to do it. I made that oldest boy one and, boy, was it 
a dandy. He was just about six.or seven years old and he’d ride it 
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around here and, pull ; it. Sometimes there’d be two or ces out 
there playing with it. 

But it was a nice wagon. I made every piece about it from sawed- 
off blocks. It was about eight inches high, and it had the bolsters, 
the hounds, the rocking bolsters, and everything just like a regular 
wagon out of a factory. Every bit of it was made from wood—wheels 
and all. I used to do all such stuff as that every chance. I got. 

Then I made my grandchildren a little bitty covered wagon and 
a yoke of steers to pull it. They took it to school. You couldn't 


get it from ’em for nothing. I mean they wouldn't take anything 
for it. 


~ 


CLYDE RUNION: My father was a blacksmith. When they were building 
the Black Rock Road up here in 1968, he was the blacksmith on i 
that road. He sharpened all the tools, shod all the mules. Then 


PLATE 264 Final shaping of the ax- 
les is done with a draw knife.’The top 
of-locust, and shapes each half into‘a- “surface of each must -be flat to hold- 


PLATE 263 Clyde halves the piece 


rough axle using his ax. the-bed of the wagon, 


a 


PLA TE -265. Clyde uses a wood rasp 
to round the ends-of-the axles to fit 
the wheels. 

», 


Ral 


PLATE #66 Using a homemade 
gauge, he checks the diameter of the 
axle ends to make sure the wheels will 

fit on without binding, and will roll | 
smoothly. He then drills a hole in the .- 
end of each axle for the wooden pegs 
that will hold the wheels on. 


PLATE 267 Using first a saw and 
then a hammer and .a chisel, Clyde 
notches the top of the rear axle for 


the support beams (see Plate 284), 


2: 
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PLATE 268 While Clyde worked on the axlesJohn Helms and Roger Fountain 
sawed four 2”-thick wheels. Ideally, the wheels would be made of black gum, but 
since none was available at the time, Clyde decided to use poplar he had handy 
just for purpdses of demonstration. Poplar should be avoided if at all possible, 
however, as it splits easily. f 


PLATE 269 With a crude 
compass, Clyde marks a per- 
fect circle of identical diame- 
ter on each wheel. The wheels 
should be at least 12” in diam- 
eter. 


® 


+ eS 


’ 


PLATE-270 With a hammer, ‘chisel; 
and a draw knife, he removes the wood ' 
that, lres outside the circles he has: 
scribed on the wheels. After rounding! 
the wheels and drilling a hole in the! 
center of each, he puts them on the’ 
axles, adding the wooden pegs to hold 
them. - 


axle. 


have to be cut. 


PLATE 271 At one end of » 
the centesupport beam, 
Clyde chisels out a small 
notch on both sides so that 
the beam will fit exactly into 
the center notch cut previ- 
ously in the top of the rear 


g 


PLATE 272 He next marks 
the angle he will have to cut 
in thé end of each side brace 
(the end that will have to be 
angled for the left brace is un- 
der hig harid in this photo- 
-graph) and the length to 
which each side brace will 


PLATE‘ 273 Using one of 
the side braces as.a guide, he 
rmarks the top half of the rear 
_t axle (the rocking bolster) for 
» the notches that will: fit down 
over the side braces (see Plate 
284). 


PLATE 274 The rear axle 

‘ee assembly, including the rock- 

“-ing bolster, minus the .two 
side braces. fR eS 


-PLATE .275 Next .Clyde 
drills a hole through the cen- 
ter of the rear axle assembly 
and drives a wooden peg into 
the “hole to hold it all to- 
gether. The peg shottd go all 
the way through, and any ex- 
cess should be cut off where 

“it comes through the bottom 
of the axle. 


i a 
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PLATE 276 He then puts the side PLATE 277 To complete the rear 

braces in place and drills and pegs . axle assembly, he drills and pegs the + |... 

them also. , » _ side braces into place through their an: » . 
‘ gled ends. . 


PLATE 278. The next step 
is to turn the wagon over, and 
shave off the sharp edges of 
the underside of the main 
support beam at ¢he point 
where. it will rest in the top 
of the front axle. This wall al- 
‘jow it to turn-on the front axle 
without binding. - 


PLATE 280 To complete the front 
axle assembly, Clyde drills a hole 
through it for a metal bolt that will hold % 
i together loosely enough so that the 
front axle will turn with ease. 


PLATE 279) The wagon is turned 
back over and the main support beam 
is set into place in the sloped notch 
that has Becnecit in the top of the front: * 
axle. Note that a support brace for the 

wagonbed has been added to the main 

support beam. 


PLATE 281 Clyde nails the 

bed of the wagon to the top 
of the rocking bolster and the 

top of the support brace, and 

then shapes the two sides for 

the wagon and nails them 

firmly to the side of the wag- 

onbed, 


c 


a 


PLATE 282 To «complete the bed, PLATE 283 ° To finish the wagon, he 


Clyde cuts out a back rest and nails nails a foot rest onto the main support 
it into place at a slight slant behind beam, and attaches a steering rope té 
that portion of the bed that serves as. the front-axle. Axle grease can be used 
a seat. to make the wheels turn freely, and a 


coat of paint, can be added if desired. 


f a 
f 


when he first come to’ Mountdin City, he built a blacksmith shop 
lm 1925 and ram it to 1950. Back in them days, blacksmithing was 
a good business. : : 

I used to watch him ragke horse wagohs, and from that I got 
the pattern to make my wagons to. play with when, I was a boy. 
When I took to schooling, seemed, like everyone tried to style his 
own wagon, and the one I’m going to make for you all. today is 
styled the way I made mine, except the one I hauled wood on was 
different from that. It was built stronger with brakes ‘and all, and 

the bed would come out to the front wheels. It was bigger, and 
me and my brother would pull, it. We'd haul wood out of the moun- 
tain all the ume. 

For these wagons we rode on, we'd have trails, and miles to ride 
on Sunday. That was all there was to do. Bunch of us get together 
‘and race off the mountain. They’d style them every which way, you 


o s = 


LE- FROM TOP AND SIDE 


4 


Fela SALIBA 


FRONT AXLE FROM SIDE 


DIAGRAM GY ROGER Fountazy - — 


PLATE 284 
know. Some made them one way and another made another way. 
There’s a lot of ways to fix them. Put steering wheels on them, or 
put another seat behind, or change the bed. About anything you 
want to. Now, I used to make a goat wagon -with bigger wheels 
and shafts like a regular horse wagon except a goat would pull it, 
and that’s lots of fun to pull people in. We’d always make the wheels 
out of black gum, and use locust for the -axles on account of it 
wouldn’t wear. The wheels would wear some,. but all you haye to 

“do is saw you another set of wheels and put them right back on - 
when the wheels wear out. Instead of using an auger, we’d heat \ 
_ Up a pipe in the fire and burn our holes in the center of the wheels . 
for the axles. Sometimes we'd-put old black axle grease on the 
axles, but not too much or it will’ swell the wheels up and make 
them tight. ‘You’d want just enough to make them slide good. But | 
that makes a pretty rig. Never painted them. Just left them natural. 
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FROM LINDERSIDE: 
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£ PLATE 286 
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*°. PLATE 287 Clyde on the finished wagon. 


7 8 


I quit school in 1946, and when I quit school, I quit my wagon : 
business. I hadn’t never thought of another wagon until I saw you 
all the other day. But we really, used to have a time on them. | 
had several hurts ‘on one of them things. Get a big bunch on it 

, and get on the mountain and‘hang around a curve and right down. 
off the side and run into a treé and throw us off. Best ane I ever - 
had, I had made one out of wheelbarrow wheels, and got a: way 
back up on the mountain about a mile or sa; and there was a big 
old sawbriar patch out yonder; and just before we got tout,/f jumped 
off and let the wagon go on. through the sawbriar patdh. There 
was two people On it. But we got a lot of kicks out of something 

_ like that. We’d get together and get our. wagons and ride all day 

‘long on Sunday—play in thé woods. Now you almost don’t want 
that. It'd be dangerous to get on the road nowadays, too.*Every 
morning I. used to pull my old wagon all the way through here all 
the way to-the old schoolhouse up yonder. I’d take my wagon with 
me every morning, and‘at recess we would race and have a big 
time. . 7 
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eer PLATE 288 Happy Dowdle with a wagon he had as avchild. 
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Pee ic 
PLATE 289 Close-up of Happy’s wagon. ; 


\ . 


PLATE 290 Benson Justus 
_with a wagon in-John Rice Ir- 
win’s Museum of Appalachia . 
in. Norris, Yennessee. The 
wagon was made for Jobn 
Rice by his father. ip ‘ 


PLATE eg: The = same 
wagon with the bed hifted off. 
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PLATE 292 A covered wagon Willard Watson made. 


PLATE 293 Dan Melton, Willard, and Ronnie Welch looking at the harness that 


hooks the mules to the wagon. 


i 
c ij 
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PLATE 294 The front axle 
assembly. 


PLATE 295 The rear axle ° 


assembly. 


PLATE 296 A one-horse 
‘cart Willard made. 


poner 


- PLATE 297 Mr. Davis 
- shows us how he-vrubs the stick 
‘across the grooves of the 
whimmy-diddle to. make aS 
a propeller turn. j/ | 


"Whimmy Diddles or 1 Jeep Sticks 


ARTHUR DAVIS: First one I ever saw: was about twenty-five years ago. 

_.My-friend found one up ‘in Mountain City. Then..he-finally eee it 
“to me. First one I ever: ‘saw_made> [nade it myself. 

__When-F-first’started making jeep sticks I told everybody I could 

ay “tell their fortunes with them: The idea is to put your thumbnail 

Joo... night.up.against the stick and it will go one way. If you. want it to 
go the other way, put ) ‘your thumbnail under the sick: You can makes 

one of these in thirty minutes, or forty at least. 

The rndges are what makes it turn. You could take a pencil und 
do the same thing. They can be any length; ,they’re usually about 
‘five inches long. Inside is just a piece’ of hard wood. You get the 
Spnspeller as loose as. you can get it. You can use any kind of wood. 
-I usually use ivy because it usually has a crook in it. The crook 


makes it easier to hold. _ a’ 4 


La 


= |» + PLATE 298 | 7 | 
ay rm 4 .. watches Yory Spit nae 


’ 
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I've always called them “‘jeep sticks,” that’s all I ever call them. 
Some people call them “‘gee-haw whimmy diddles.”’ [The “gee haw” 
part of the name that°"many people use comes from the fact that , 
‘you can make the propeller go in either direction, just as the same 
commands make a mule or a steer turn to the right or the left.] 


“Hollow Whistles - 


HATTIE KENNY: We made hundreds of whistles out of willow along 
the creekbanks. We would get a slick, pretty one and cut it off as 
long as we wanted it. Then we would make a notch to blow through , 
and put a piece of wood back in the end_of it to plug the end__ a 


You had a whistle you could hear a 2 mile, You-c4tv even learn to 
make little songs on ’em.,.-- ¥~ . 


PLATE 299 . The piece of wood that goes in the end of the whistle is in Mr. 


Davis: s right hand: 


OS 


PLATE . 300 Trying 
whistle out. 


Ly BERR Bee, 


errs Soa 
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MRS. RAE. SHOOK: Used to, in the spring, we’d go up and get some 
small pieces of young sourwood. Cut a sprout and rub the bark of 
~ it loose with another sprout and pull that bark off. Cuta mouthpiece 
where you blow into it. Then-fix you a piece to go back down in 
the end to plug it up. : 
ARTHUR DAVIS! I've made them ever since I was a kid. The whistle 
is the easiest toy I've ever made because it only takes fifteen minutes 
to make. I used to make whistles with little holes on top of them, 
on rey en't made-one of them i ina long time. Those make a different . 
I get my river cane out on Broad River. It’s smaller than bamboo. 
It's better to cut them when they’re green because they’ Te: _easier 


to work with, but you ‘can’ work them when they're dry. 

You stop one end | up with a piéce of wood to keep the air from 
coming out. You’can use any kind of wood for the plug. The plugs 
will get tighter as thev dry out. Sometimes they dry out so good 
that you can’t get them out again. But this doesn’t change the tune” 
of it. 

You want them'dried out when you blow, them. The length makes 
the difference in the tune, but you can have them long,or short., 
Cut a little air hole in oné end to blow through $o it will wHistle. - 


Hite high 
slot for air 


plugs 


oN AG Tams buy a 
“Richard 
He nalee- 


PLATE 301 : - 
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PLATE $62. Edd Hodgins took us to 
“the woods behind his ,house to show 
us how to make a whistle. 


7 - PLATE 303 First he cuts a 
laurel branch and . 


“Split Whistles 
ERNEST FRANKLIN: We made our whistles out of goose quills. You 


‘split the feather and blow against it. 


EDD HODGINS: I could make you one in a few minutes if you want 
to’see one. You just split an ivy stick and put you a leaf down in 
there and trim it off and then blow on that. 


PLATE 304 . ... shaves off 
two sides and splits it about 
halfway down the middle. 
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* PLATE 305 Then he inserts 
a laurel leaf into the split, 
trims off the excess with his 
knife, and’... 


? 


: ; sé 
.PLATE 306... blows 
against one sidé to make the 
noise. 


“6 


Whittled ia a “ he iho 
One tradition firmly associated with ihe Appalachians: is that. of 
whittling ‘birds’ and animals, often for children to play with; more 
often, now, for sale to tourists and collectors through area crafts 
shops. One area whittler, Ben Bar, who lives in Clarkesville, Georgia, 
was selected for this chapter because of the eBRrOpPatences.® of many 
of his works for, children’ s play. 


w thintycfive years: Idida 
ars old. I like to whittle. 
d shave off sticks letting 
man told me one time, 
tyou whittle it all away and 


BEN BAR: I’ve been carving about thar 
little when yas | sixteen or seventy; 


I ? 
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“its-gone. Make something out of that stick you can save instead 
of whittling at all away.”’ 

I drive a lumber truck for a local sawmill for ‘a living, and I can 
get lots of my wood—slabs, knots, and such that they can’t seil— 
from the mill. I also collect laurel wood to use in lots of my toys. 
I collect that in the woods during the winter when the sap is down 
so the bark won't peel off later and’ ruin the toy. 


’ 
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’ 
| % , sai 
-PLATE 308 Ronnie Welch with two of Ben’s carvings—a bird, . 
and a dog with a treed raccoon. . 


‘ 
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“PLATE 30g Ben’s versions 
of a rooster... 


rk: Sty 2 
: 
PLATE 310 |. vasteer..: 


PLATE 311 ... a Horse 
and wagon... Rey. ge 


te 


y 


by 
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> 
PLATE 31g . . . and a dog with three treed possumis. 


a 


Kids ‘can play. with all my oe ‘They like them because they're 
sturdy and there’s nothing about one to hurt them im any way. 

I’ve never been trained to do my carving. I just do a little more 
and a litde more getting ideas here and there. And J buy Barlow 
knives by the box, taping the handles so they won’tshurt my hand. 


I wear those knives out fast. This one here 1s aboyt: two and. a-half -2-+ 


“months old and it’s about wore out already! 
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} Windmills . | . 


Though not ‘technically a toy, these creations pomered by wind 
are among the most lighthearted, entertaining, and fascinating cye- 
-ations in the mountams. Mounted on stakes in a front yard or on 
a roof, and.constantly pointed into the wind thanks to a ball bearing 
and a tail rudder, the motion and light clatter of these works’ can 
be satisfying in a unique way. Some families are so drawn ‘to. them 
that their yards-will bé literally filled with windmills all representing 
different activities: churning, boxing, sawing, splitting wood, anilk- 
.ing—a list limited only by the maker’s imagination. 

The principle is simple. Heavy-gauge wire runs from the propeller 

- along the base. At various intervals, crooks are bent into the wire. 
The,moving portions of carved animals or people are hooked to 
‘these crooks by other pieces of wire. As the’ propeller turns, the 

. base wire with its Crooks also turns, forcing the moving portions 
of the figuges back and forth or up and down ina constantly repeating 
mouon, the ce of which varies, of course, according ato wind 

- velocity. | 


KENNY RUNION: oe «put up a windmill here—one with a big whecl. 


qust hana: you know: And the next Deas was a man churning, 
‘and the next thing was a man milking. Then there was some other 
things on there. When that thing turned, it was something to see! 


CLYDE RUNION: These windmills have been around for a long ume . 
in the mountains. I just build them for a hobby.thing) myself. I . 
just like-to see them run, you know. P 
I made the pattern for this one [see Plates 313-24] myself. Another 
way I made one once..was. with-a man riding a horse. Every time it 
would turn, the horse would go. I just had one on it! It didn’t work 
too good, though. You had.to have it all hooked up together to 
where:as the horse went one way, the man went backwards: You 
had to bend one crank down and the other up ‘cause one pulled 
‘the horse down and at the same time, the other one pushed the 
man backwards. It’s real complicated to make one of them. And 
when it got wet, 1t wouldn't work. | 
‘Lused to make them with lights « on them ah a generator. When 
the wind blows, it would light up, you know. The gentrator would 
“put out, and the lights would come on. It’s right pretty to have 
different kinds of bulbs in there. And when the wind would blow, 


There w as seven SENTIBS on there a’workin’. oe first + was two fellows. Lege 


. H 

PLATE 313° Clyde's wind- 
‘will has one man who bends 
. at the waist -and appears to 
af splitva log with a wedge... 


P 5 
it would light up. You have to have about a six-foot propeller to 
do that with, and 4 car generator. Y ucan run you a wire,all around | 
the propeller, and make yout bulbs around.in it like’ Christmas lights. 
Then when it’s turning, you don’t see the propeller at mght. You 


_ Just see the lights turning. People wonder what that is, The faster 


it turns, the more light it lights up. It’s real pretty. I like to do 
something like that. Pve always had windmills. a 7 

You can have them milking a cow or fighting or about anything 
you want to put down there. One’s just about as-easy as the other 
(to make]. But the cow milking is hard to make because you’ve 
got to have the cow moving-and the man [moving, too]. Then you 
can have a woman churning. That’s no trouble to make. — 


y 4 > e me 75 ” ; zi 
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PLATE 314 .* . and two men Who move back and forth sawing a log with a : 
crosscut saw. ~ 
A ra ¥ 


264 
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ee we PLATE 317. Clyde’saws the blades for 
the propeller out of 1" x 2” white pine. 


The wood Ps 
: Whete pine 


< the dotted lines to 
Diaatom By Moke the pro Peller 
Dan Crane blades, 


. ; / PLATE 318 
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PLATE 319 


The centers of the ee. ° | 

propellers are mortised...- ..0----mfon~ enn ee a 
out $0 that they gee ee *e 

fit together Plush Me 

DIAGRAM BY CHATS TARRARD a 
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r PLATE 320 The finished - 
_ propeller, 


oy 


PLATE 321 Clyde readies the end of 
the shaft with its ball-bearing attach- 
ment for the propeller. 
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PLATE 322 | Holding the front endef 
the windmill against the propeller, he 
attaches it with four screws. 


é 
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PLATE 323 Then he .reai- 
taches the men to the shaft. 


eos 


PLATE 324 After testing the propel- 

ler to make sure all three men are mov- 

ing, Clyde attaches a plywood wind 

rudder to-the far end of the shaft to 

keep the propeller turned into the se 
wind. 


PLATE 325 Another type of windmill. The rabbit used to ques wings so that 
when the wind blew, it would spin. ; : $ 


_ You've got to use a hard wood on account of it busting, Something 
like maple or oak. Pine won't hardly work on it. And you've got 
to be pretty particular about making that shaft there [with the cranks]. 


You got to figure out not to’make them the same way, you know. - 


If you do, they will all work. together. You’ve got to have them 
offset so one will work different from the other. I use copper wire 
for that shaft, I take a pair of pliers and a vise and bend it the 
way I want to. And you've, got to leave the arms loose enough to 
work. If you tighten tem up too much, they won't work. 

On the propeller, youcut~one’slopé one way and the other the 
other way, and when the wind blows in here, why, it turns it. I 
like to make the propellers out of poplar because it’s the’ lightest 
wood and it doesn’t soak water in as bad as pine. It sheds the water 
off and doesn’t get heavy. On a double propeller, if you ain't careful, 
you'll get one cut wrong and it will fight itself and won’t turn at 
all. You've got. to get them all cut the same, and you've got to 


ot 


oe . 
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PLATE 326 This windmill, 
made by ;Preacher Charlie 
Woody of Spruce Pine, North ° , 
Carolina, is -a churfiing; | 
woman. 


PLATE 327 A windmill with 
eS a. six-bladed propeller. Like 
* the éthers, it is mounted on 
a Jocust post and turns on a 
ball-bearing system. ; 
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PLATE 328 Close-up of the 
profelier from the front . 


PLATE 329 :~. . . the back... 


. #4 
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PLATE 330 . . . and the side. 
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balance them. Tf you get one side longer than the other, the wind 
won't blow it good. Two propellers are stronger than one. But some- 


‘ thing else. If you get oo big of a propeller, it turis too fast and., 


then itll, fy apart. I hai one on top of the house once, , and J had 
i with:two men fighting ‘on it. In come.a‘big w indstOrm one meht, 


and it got to turning too fast and they all flew off of it. The faster: 


ee wind would Blow, the faster they would fight. 
- [ve tried to paint eats ut IT can't paint them just right’ so I 


leave, them natural. Anybody that was a good hand to paint could 


paint ‘them good. Sometimes \l take my ‘knife and round. off the 
bodies real good. But that one there I just s sawed it out and never 
did round it off. You can-use a three- quarter-inch board-and ‘can 
whittle out the: man to look. prethy rach like a man, you know. 
That's just a half-inch board theres, Ie takes a lene time, though, 
to round one off, i 

we 2s 
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Ant over (or nthoay Over or Anves Over) _ 


ESCO PrITrs: Half would be on one aide of a hotise and half on the 


other. One Side would have the ball. The side that didn't have the 
ball would say,, “Anty,” and the one that had it would yell, “Over.” 
Then he would throw the ball and if anybody on the other side 
_caught it he would run around thé house and throw it and try to 
get somebody out. They would go till everpody was ‘out, then 
change sides. 


VELER MARCUS: We would get us a ball and we ‘d go. down to the 


aon ‘schoolhouse. There would be eight or ten on this side, then eight 


- be tenor twelve. We played this a many of times. 


or ten on that. side. The school building was preity high but we 


managed to throw-the ball over. We'd holler, ‘‘Anty-over.’ We'd. 


have two people down at the end so we could tell pretty well who 
caught the ball. [Our team] would divide and half of us would run 
on each side of the building toward the other side of the schoolhouse. 
The person who had caught the ball would throw it in the crowd, 
and: whoever the ball hit had to go over on the other side and 
then we'd start all over again. | \ 


an 


"HATTIE KENNY: You would throw the bull over, and if one caught it* 


and ran around and hit you with it, you had to go to that side 


‘and let him stay over here. They would be a whole team of people: 


Sorfetimes there would just be two and sometimes. there would 


ie 
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PLATE 331 Veler Marcus. 
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LAWTON BROOKS: You see, if you -tfirew the ball over the rogf—one 


team on one side and one on the‘ other—whoever caught it would 
run around the other side of the house and - hit a person With it. 


That person was out, if you could slip around \ ‘and hit him with it ° 


before he could get out of sight of you. We always had to play 
with old yarn balls. They woyldn’t hurt you—if-you got hit on the 
head with one, it wouldn't hurt, just bounce off. 


MARINDA BROWN: When I was in school, along when I was about . 


" sixteen, our main game was anty-over. We'd throw the-ball across 
the schoolhouse. We'd divide up the crowd—part would be on one 
side and part on the other. We’d throw the ball back and forth, 
and if anyone on one side caught the ball, they'd all run around 
and try to tag-the ones coming from the other side. Everyone they 
tagged had to join that side. Sometimes they’ d play ull maybe just 
one was-left, and’ sometimes not any. left “on that side. They just 


kept working like that way; that was a lot of fun. Wevspent all of 


our time as far back as I can remember doing that. 

I got my nose hurt one time. We had.a new boy come to school— 
his ‘first day. It was kind of a cold, bad day and We were playing 
_anty-over. We ran into each other, and oh! It just smashed my mouth 
and nose. I was sick for about a week. 
: KENNY RUNION: I like to got killed playing it one time. I threw the 
bdll-over and a girl hollered. She ought not to have done that. I 
started around the corner of the schoolhouse and we met. I’m telling 
you the truth—I bet I went ten feet out through those rocks. Like 
to killed her too. We just.run face to face. Teacher didn’t. whip 


- ball, 


Base 


ERNEST FRANKLIN: I’ve knowiit-a game of base to last two or three 


us, though. We said it was just an accidént. I never played no more . 


hours because some of the runners were so good. The game was: 


usually played at schogl and took the place ‘of our baseball today. 
Most one-robm schools could about make a good team if they used 
all the kids they had. You have to have an umpire because the game 
gets pretty confusing. 

Any number of people can play. They are divided into two equal 
teams and.each team 1s assigned to a base. The two ce face 
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each ‘other twenty to thirty feet apart or more depending on the’ 
running ability of the players, the terrain, etc. The bases are long 
enough so that each player can touch the base simultaneously {see 
Plates 333-36]. ~ 

The object of the game is ‘to.circle the opponent’s base and return 

“home” without being caught and tagged out by. one of the oppo- 
nents. “Phere is usually no restriction on how far a ‘player runs. 
[Ernest remembers one time that a player circled so far through 


_ PLATE 332 Ernest Franklin uses pebbles to show Tina Smith, John Bowen, Wig; 


and Harvey Miller the layout for base. ‘ 


the woods around.an opponent’s base that he didn’t get back until 
afyer school was. finished ‘for the day.] Play continues until all the 
players on one side are out—or until the referee stops the game. ° 
The rule to remember is that if a player has touched his base 
since you left yours, he can tag you out unless you beat him back 
to your home base or he is intercepted and chased away or tagged 


gut by one of your teammates. > 


PLATE'333 A approaches the opposite team and tries*to entice B into 
chasing him. * ‘ 
\ : ‘ an a é ; é y 


PLATE 334 A then tries to circle the enemy base and get “home” without 
being tagged. Sg ts , 


’ 


PLATE 335 “While A is circling tHe base, B can move'in pursuit lo tag @ 
YA out: C can come to the aid of A and tag B out as long a as C leaves his if 
base after B. ig 


“ 


‘© PLATE 336 While C is helpifig A, D may chase re and taghim out as 
long as he leaves his base‘ aftet C. Two or three men may be chasing A, 
“but C’can tag only one of them:out (and only one that left his base before 
. he didj? Then he has_to get. back to his.own home base to. be safe. : 
When C ‘gets into enemy territory, B can leave sated of A, tag his 
_own base, and. then chase C if he wants. 
A player tagged when’ off his base is out of the cere The side that 
: tones all its players first loses the game, os 


me 


Play usually bewas with a player from one side approaching the 
enemy base and getting-as close as he can to it without being tagged 
out. When a member of. the: opposite team is taunted irito chasing 
him, he gets back to his home base as quickly as he can. If he is .~ 
. tagged before he gets home,,he™ drops out. Meanwhile, another 
player from the same base may be trying to circle the opposite team’s 
_ base. If this player- makes it back home safely, the apposite team 
has to eliminate #fre of their men. They usually pick one of their 
slower men arid make him. oe out and save their. strongest runners 
for as. long as they can. 

; AL east one player stays on! a Hise at all times to protect it. 


_ Blindfold 


“MRS. RAE SHOOK: One person has his eyes blindfolded. Ajl the other 
players stay just out of his reach as he wanders. around trying to’ 
touch one of them. The players call out to him ard may Tun past, 
and touch him and tease him,ibut they try to dodge fas 
so they won’t be tagged. The ‘first person touched or tagged 5 
the blindfolded one is then. as a and his eyge are blindfolded and 
the game begins again, : # 

ace ce 
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Bullpen 


ERNEST FRANKLIN: My dad would play this game, and,I guéss Myf, 
grandpa did too. It’s been handed down for generations. The last 
year I played was im1g2q, which was also the last year I went barefoot 
to school. I was a sophomore in high school then. You’d have at 
least eight players: four on a side. The game was flayed with a 
ball made of yarn, and we always got our mother to sew around it 
to keep it from unraveling. If the ball was too light, sometimes ” 
we'd wrap the yarn around a core like a piece of wood to give it 
extra weight. ‘ 

[The object of the game is’to get all the men out-on one team 
by hitting each one of them with the ball. One team of four players, 
mans the bases, and the other players get in the center or in the 
bullpen. One nian on base throws“the ball diagonally across the 
field to another base to get the ball into play. Then it’ is. thrown 
around the bases. At any point, a man on base can catch the ball 
and try to hit a man in'the center with it. The man in the center 
tries to dodge it. If the man who throws it missés, he is out of the 
game. If he hits the man he was throwing at, that man picks up 
the bail as quickly as possible and tries to hit one of the basemen. 
who by this time have scattered and.are running in all directions. 
Though the basemen are allowed to run away, a man in the center 
cannot leave the bullpen unless the ball bounces or rolls out. Then 
he can leave the bullpen to retrieve the ball, but ‘he has to throw 
it at one of the fleeing basemen from that point. He can’t run with 
the ball. If the man in the center misses the baseman he is throwing~ 
at, he is4out. If he hits the baseman, that man is out, and the thrower 


1 


can stay in the bullpen’ for the next round. a. 

When a baseman is out leaving three men on base,. those men 
can move from base to base at will. When there are two meh left 
on base, those two, at the beginning of each round, meet together 2 


out to one side, and one conceals the ball so that the players in *.- 


the center don’t know which basengan has it. ‘They return, to their 
bases, each one acting like he has the ball, and each moying from 
base to base to keep the players in the center confused until the 
ball is actually thrown at a man in the center beginning the noone: 
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PLATE 337 The ball must pass diagonally over the players in the bullpen, 
-from one base player-to another to begin the game. 
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PLATE 338 If G throws and hits F, E can throw. at any of the players 
on thée-bases (who are running by this time), and if he hits one, that 
base player is out. If E misses, he’s out. 


= 


Ww hen there is only one man left on base, he can move along 
the baselines at will and throw at any time at a man in the ‘center. 

The game ends when all the players on! one” team are out. ‘Then 
“those who were in the bullpen take the bases, those who ‘were on 
-the bases move to the bullpen, and:a new game begins. ] 
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Chase the Rock — ee 


JEAN RAMEY: The object of the game is to hop all the way around 
the circle on one foot without stopping er.changing feét., Throw a 
‘disk inio“one of the-squares$ Hop on one foot around tovit and 
jutip over the square it is in and onto the circle. When you get to 
the circle vou may change feet and. hop back to the square that 
_ has your disk in it. Stop, pick it up, and then hop back to the starting 
line. oe oN « . ee 
There are two ways of playing this game. You can play with a 
disk, or without. The way you play it without a disk@s,you hop 
around it without stopping or: changing feet. Wieser ven all the 
way around it without stopping 1s the winner. 


Checkers i Es 


ERNEST FRANKLIN: Checkers has been around as far back as I can 
remember, which was about sixty years ago. We would usually use 
Coca-Cola tops after they came out. Turn the caps Oe way.and- 
the other person would turn them the opposite way. For the board | 
we would use cardboard and draw out the squares on it. The game 
was played then the same way it is now as far as the rules go. 
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Club Fist 


MRS. IVY MCCALL, DAISY JUSTICE, AND MRS. GERALDINE OWENS: The 
players stack their fists, with their thumbs up, each’ player grasping 

_ the thumb of the fist below. The leader, whose hands remain free, 
starts with the top fist in the stack and asks its owner, “You want : 

~ to take it off, knock it off, or let the crows pick it off?” If the owner + 
doesn’t take it off the stack himself, he tells the leader to either 
knock it off, or let the crows pick it off, whereupon the leader either 
knocks it loose or pulls'it off, following the command. This continues 


a 


until only one fist remains. At this point the leader and the owner 
of the last fist say the following dialogue: - 
Q.: Where’s the water? 
A... The ox drunk it. 
Q.: Where's the ox? 
A... The butcher killed it. 
: Q.: Where's the butcher? ; 
A... The rope hung him. 7 4 
Q.: Where’s the rope? 
A... The,rats gnawed it. 
Q.: Where’s the rats? be 
A.! The cat caught them. . 
Q.:  Where’s the ‘cat? : a 
A.’ The gun shot it. vA 
Q.: Where’s the gun? ae 
A... The hammer broke it. . A 
Q.: Where’s the hammer? — x 
A.: Behind the door cracking hickory nuts! 


@ 


The first one that shows his teeth (grins) while’this is going on™ 
gets so many hairs pulled out of his head or s6 many pinches .or - 
hits. We always said ten boxes and a pinch 


re 


Corncob Jail . ve . 


1A 


WAYNE WALL: We used to play this, game i in the barn, and my. father 
says he played it as a child in Rabun County, also. : 
One player 1 ts chosen as thé sheriff, and an area four or five feet 
square ts ¢arked off as THis jail. The other players are fugitives. 
The sheriff throws corricobs at the fugitives, and each one he strikes 
has to come ‘er While the sheriff is busy erying to ‘“‘capture”’ 


ae 


* . with the biggest man in front as the anchor 
man on the end, Then we’d run together if a curved line and at 
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the other players, they try not onl to dodge, but also to set the 
prisoners free. A fugitive can set a prisoner free by slipping past 
the sheriff and handing the prisoner a corncob,. which becomes his 
ticket to freedom, releasing him to become a fugitive again. 

The game ends when the sheriff has all the fugitives: captured 


‘and: jn jail. 


. A 
Cracking thé Whip . | 
a 
ERNEST FRANKLIN: Everyone would join hands apd form a long line 
n, and the smallest 


some: point the anchorman would stop and the rest of the line would. - 
keep gding around in a curve just like cracking a whip. If you went ° 


fast enough, that little one on the end would almost be airborne 


-when he came around. They finally stopped us from playing that 
at school. Too many kids got their shoulders dislocated and their_, 


arms broken. That one on the end really fared rough! 


Devil in the Promised Land 


ised Land.” A big branch went® down through our pasture., Some 


‘LAWTON BROOKS: We played a game called ° ‘The Devil in ihe) Prone 


places it was wide and some pkces were narrow: €ough to’ pomp |. > 
across pretty good. There’d be about eight or ten of us on zone | .7 
side. We'd put-one on the other side and he was the’ devil. Now ~— 
we had to cross the branch and go around him and jump the branch -° 


back. Now if he caught us before we made the run around him, 
we had to go on to the deyil’s side. 


: Dodgeball 


MRS. BUCK CARVER: Get some people and bunch shen up ina circle. 


One person would get on ‘each side of thescircle and roll a regular 


rubber ball through the. center of the circle and: try to hit the people 
in the circle. The people in the circle tried to dodge the all, but 


when a person was hit, he had to go out and sit down. The game . 


was over when everyone was out. When the game was over, the 
people that were playing picked two more throwers. ‘Then they 
started again. 


Fieldball 
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Dropping the Handkerchief 


VELER MARCUS: We would have a big ring with everyone facing into 


_ the middle, and one would be out of thé ring. The one out would 


go around and drop the handkerchief behind someone. They could 


- watch our side and we could watch theirs. If they dropped the hand- - 


kerchief over there, then our side couldn't help but to start grinning, 


same: with their side. Then one would look down and see if it was 
“behind him. If it was, he would jump and grab the handkerchief 


and run and try. to catch this one going around the ring to get 
back where this one left from and.take his place. If he caught the 


one that had dropped the handkerchief, that’one had to go to the 


middle. If he didn’t catch the one that had dropped the handkerchief 


ce. before that one got to his place in the circle, then that man had 
“tO oe the handkerchief and start a new. game. 


aan 


ETHEL CORN: Everyone played ‘bail together. We raveled up socks 


* and made our own‘balls. We’d take a rag and ball: it up in the 


center (some people. used rocks for the center) and sometimes we'd 


make them out of pure yarn,.then sew them good after we got 


them wound up. It was balled up just like you-would ball up yarn 
to knit. 2 

[For the bat] you'd get a common-sized little hickory and trim 
it down, but generally we'd get a plank about five inches, gauge it 
down to make’a handle for it. 


’ VELER MARCUS: Two teams are Castnevenli: divided. Nuriiber of 


players is not important. Each téam has a.catcher, a pitcher, and 
the rest stay in the outfield to catch the ball after the batter hits 
it. All peoplé on a team get a turn at bat before the sides change. 

One team goes up to bat: Every person on that team has a turn 
at bat and then the other team comes to bat. Every time the pitcher. 
throws the ball, the batter strikes at it. None is considered a “‘ball.”’ 
If the batter misses the ball, he is, out and the next player comes . 
up to bat. If he hits the ball, he starts running toward first base. 
If s6meone in the field catches the ball before it hits the ground, 
or after only one bounce, the batter is out. If he hits the «ball far 
enough, he may make a home run, running around all the pase 
and back to home plate. 
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‘When the ball ts euch by'a person in the field,-he either ties” 
to tag the runner or throw he ball to|someone closer to the runner 
who can tag him. The runner is out when tagged, unless hes touch- 
ing a base. He can run on to the next base or home when the 
next batter hits a ball.If the remainder ¢ of the ptayers on his team 
strike out before he can run into home, he is considered out and 
doesn’t get a point. 

The game can end at any time the players agree on, so long as 
both sides have an equal number of times at bat. A point is made 


‘each time a runner successfully bats a ball and runs around all the 
» bases and returns to home plate without being tagged. | 


eo 


Fireball 2 


EDD HODGINS: You tie a bunch of old toe sacks wp good. Soak one ~ 


in kerosene oil and set it on fire. Then you.can whack it or throw 
it. Boy, it’s dangerous. It'd take it half the fight to burn out, and 


it could set something afire, but it used to be nothing never got | 


fire much. We'd get a-bunch out ina field Christmas or something 
ahre Dainng Throw ‘em just as far as you can throw ‘em. Couldn’t 
you'd grab ’em quick and throw ‘em quick. 
Nexer get “Sire. “Play with="em, all night. That ball of fire goin’ 
through the air bigger than any thing was something. And that was 
the sport—to see who could throw it the fartherest. That was the 


fireball—soaked in kerosene oil. > ae sat 


Fox and Dogs 


BUCK CARVER: This was a rough game usually played just by big 


“boys, and often at school. One was the fox, another carried an ax, 


and the rest of the players were the dogs. 
The fox would start running and try to find a small tree about 


‘six to twelve inches in* diameter and climb it. The dogs would be 


chasing him. When they_caught_up with him and treed him, the~ 
person with the ax would come along and chqp.down the tree. If 


‘ the fox could get away without getting caught, he’d start running 


again and climb another tree. The game continued until he was 
caught. Then anew -game-could start with another person as the 


 £0x.! 


There was usually a lot of noise with the dogs barking at the 


fox Sees as_they onaeee nia daze 


¥ 
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Fox and Geese 


KENNY RUNION: This Was one of the first games I learned to play. 
[It] was uspally played at the mill while people were wailing to have 
their corn groiind. I gu@ss this is one reason they used, corn instead 
of something else for playing the game. 
The miller was usually the fox dnd he was usually the winner 
because he ‘got so muchypractice at it. It was always exciting to 
see if anyone could beat the miller at playing the game. 
[Twenty-two:pieces of ae corn represent the geese. Two pieces 
of red corn represent the foxes. Foxes may catch the geese, but 


~PLATE 340° Geese are set on each corner and intersection as shown.’ The two 
dark grains are the foxes. vor ee 8: 

The two lower corners. on the right and left sides of the foxes, (points B, C) 
are left open. The first move is always made by one fox. He has tw choices: (1) 
capture one ofthe, geese by jumping one into an empty space, or*(2) move to 
the center line (at point A). 4 : 

The fox may, at any time, move into an adjacent empty Space, or jump over 

one goose (in any direction) into an empty space beyond, thus capturing that 
goose. A fox may also move or jump into a space occupied by the other fox. 

Geese may move in any.direction into an adjacent empty space, but cannot jump 
other geese or foxes. 

The small end of the board belongs to the foxes and they cannot move back 
down into it; nor can the geese move down there. The line separating the foxes’... 
end of the board from the main playing surface is called the “fence.” Pm Hi 

Again, the object of the game is to stop the foxes so that they cannot make 
another move. It is very difficult to corner the foxes after ten to twelve geese 

~~ -have. been captured,*so the geese must act quickly to block-the foxes. _ 


+ 
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‘the geese may not at any time capture the-foxes—only use their 
greater numbers to corner them. The object of the game is to be 
able to stop the foxes so that they have no other place to “move. ] 
‘STANLEY HICKS: We played that game a fot ‘You had to hem those 
_ foxes up to beat them. And the way we played was every time a 
fox jumped a goose, he'd go, “Qua-a-ack!" real loud. Our dad .would ~ 
do that—‘Qua-a-ack!’ ‘—and he made us so cussed: mad! 


Frog Trouncing 


M. S. YORK: Place a flat board on a block or stump or something 
of that nature (in a seesaw position). Put a frog on one end of the 
board, the end that is touching the ground. Take a mallet or sledge- 
hammer and hit the end opposite that that the frog is on. The object 
of the-game is to see who eae get the frog the highest. 


Fruit- Gadlce Turnover | _ ; 


HELEN JUSTICE: Everyone sits on chairs in a circle? Someone gives . 
each~person the name of a fruit—two or three people should have 
the same [one]. One person is standing. in the middle without | a 
chair. He calls out one or two fruits at a time. When they call out 
your fruit you try to change places without the one in the middle 
getting a seat. The one left standing calls out names next. If. “fruit 
basket turnover’’-is called, everybody has to change places. 


Green Grass 


JULIA SMITH: Miss Jinks, our first woman teacher, taught us this-one.: 
She had us sitting around on seats in one corner at the wall. She 
sat back on one ofthe desks, and told us how to play green grass. . 
You. start off with ““Here’s a crooked crab tree.” And the one that 
had it said to him had to say it to the next one. And that, one would | 
have to turn around quickly and say it t6 the next one. Each person ~ 
added something on—like ‘the crooked grass that grows under the 
crooked crab tree,”’ and we had to say it every bit every ume. One 
would say it to the next one and he’d say, “Is it the crooked crab 
tree?’ And’he had to say, “Yes, it’s the crooked crab tree.” 
Here’s how I think it went: . 
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Person No. 1: Here’s the crooked crab tree. 
Person No. 2: Is it the crooked crab ‘tree? 
Person No.1: Yes [etc.]. 


Person No. 2: Here’s the crooked grass that grows under the 


8 -. crooked crab: tree. 


Person No. 3: Is it the cr ooked grass that grows under the crooked 
crab tree? 


‘Person No. 2: Yes [ete.].: r 


, Person No. 3: Here’s the crooked [something] on the crooked grass. 
& 


. that grows under the crooked. crab tree. - 
Persan No. 4: Is it the [etc.]? ’ 


And they'd make it up as they went along. 


- Green Man’s Garden ° bp 8S 
: qu LIA SMITH: We'd play two-sides and-have one crowd over here 
‘and one over there. They said some little something like, “Where 
are you?” and the other group would say, “In the green man’s 
garden.” The first would say, “What are you doing in the green 


man s garden?” 


‘Eating the green man’s grapes. ” Then, mG veply came back some- 


cee like, “The green man will get you.’ 

The ones oy hére would run over to the other side, and the 
ones over there try to catch the ones that have beentin the green. 
‘man’s garden. And as: many of them as. they could catch, they’ d 
_put in the soup pot. - ae : 


v 


Ghost 


HELEN JUSTICE: Most everybody would be in one room, then maybe 
three or four in another. We would hang a sheet over the door 
and have all.the lights out. Set a lantern in front of the sheet and 
somebody would step between the lantern-and-the sheet'and move 
around, and the rest of us would be on the other side of the sheet 


and we couldn’t see who ig was. We would al\have to guess who. 


it was from watching. the shadow. 


the 
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Hiding a Needle in a Haystack __ 
STANLEY HICKS: Some of us would hide stuff and then the rest would 


go hunt it. If they found it they-got fo go hide it, and if they didn’t 
find it, they didn’t get to hide it. 


v 


Hide-and-Seek or Hoopy Hide 


BERTHA DOCKINS: We used to. play hide-and-seek a lot. It's been a 
long time since 1 thought of that. We’ id all hide and [the person. 
who was “it”] would holler. He used ‘to yell, ““Bushel of wheat, 
bushel of rye, those ain’t hid, holler ‘I'!’ {Then any person who 
wasn't hidden yet would holler “I aid the person who was “it” 
would wait a litte longer before beginning to hunt for the others. 

Other than the rhyme, it was played the same way then as it is 
_now.] _ ; : if 
STANLEY HICKS: We would hide and then holler, ‘“Hoopy hide!” and. 
somebody would have to come hunt us. If they caught you before 
you got back to your home base, they got to-hide in the next game. 
If they didn’t catch you, you.got to hide again. - 


Hide the Thimble | 
FLORENCE BRooks: We play ed hide the thimble. One person gives 
out the thimble—pretends to give it to everyone, but only orie person: 


gets it. Just drops it in her hand with everybody sitting there. Every- . 


body closes their hands and makes like they have it. ‘The person 
who gives out the thimble asks. everyone who has the thimble. If 
‘no one guesses who got it, thén the person’ who gave it out that 
first time has, to-give it Out again, But if they guess who got it, the 


one who did get it gets to give it. out. If nobody can guess it, the . 


person who gave it out says, “Rise up, thimble,” and the one that 
has it rises up. Then they have to give it out. 

PEARL BATES: AS many as wants to can be'in the game. Everybody 
playing sets down but one, [and] the one that didn't se down. has 
the thimble. The others hold out their hands as if someone was’ 
going, to give [them] something. The one with the tbgimble holds 
the thimble. im-his. hands. He goes to each person sitting down and 
acts like he’s going to put it in everyone’s hands, apie ‘he wrtl drop 
it in someone’s hands. Then when the thimble poe drops the thimble 


ea ov 
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‘in someone's hands, each one will go down the’ row guessing who 
has.the thimble and even the one who has the thimble guesses and, 
acts dumb. The one who guesses who has the thimble [becomes : 


the next] thimble boy. And os play ull you get ured of it. 
Hopscotch . a eee: 

This game is played o onde ona court” or eha of sequentially 
x numbered squares drawn with a stick in dirt or with chalk on*a 
_ sidewalk. Simply defined, hopscotch i§.a-progressive game in which . 
the first player tosses a marker (a small rock, a glass shard,” “OF a se 
stick, for example) into the first square, then hops ort one foot over’. 
that square into No. 2 and on through | all the squares, using both . 
feet in side- by- side squares, to ‘the send of the grid. Some grids pro- 
vide. aires” square“at the.end in, which the player may, put down 
both feet, others simply require turning around on the “hop” foot 
_ before. starting back. When ‘the player reaches the No..2 square 
on returning, ‘she picks up the marker and hops over ‘No. 1 to the 
outside. The player must not skip- any square other than the. one 
containing the marker, step on any_ of the lines, :put-“down both - 
. feet in a hop square, or,-if she stumbles, touch the ground with ~ 
the hands. If the process is successful! then that player may have.» 
anothef turn and begins. by tossing the marker into thé No. 2 square; 
and so’ forth. When the player steps gna line or commits any error, 
then her turn is over and she will begin in. that same square au = 


her next turn. The player's marker is left in ‘that square. The first ~-. 
player to complete tossing into and‘ hopping through all the squares ee 
is the winner. The game may be. extended by coming-from. the a Yes 
square back down’to No. 1. ye ok 


There are many variations on the ines a hopscotch. While: the 
rules of errors and “‘out” are always the same, the rules of hopping 
over designated squares are very flexible. In one basic version of 
thé game all squares containing markers must be: ‘hopped over by 

all the players, buf when there are so many players participating” 
that it is physically impossible to do this, then each player ‘may skip 
only the square containing her marker. When player size 18a factor, . 
the rule for skipping several squares at ong may, be suspended. ee. 
for little players and at the-same time upheld for the’ lar ger ones: |. . 
MRS, ERNEST FRANKLIN: The girls usedgto- play that. You layed’ it 
~-off—took a stick, and layed it off and mg#le squares: ‘Then you ‘took 
a piece of glass or a rock, And you throwed’ it‘and es in 


pe “ € 


& 


: \ 
PLATE 341 Mrs: Ernest * | 
Franklin~showing the layout 
for hopscotch. 


a =F 


the block you “had to jump out to it and pick it up saa turn around | 


arid come back to the, start. The thing you threw had to land in a 
square oF Bu were out. If you hopped and landed on. the line, 
you're out. The squares would be from two feet to thirty: inches 
square. ; she % 


CAROL BATES: Our hopscotch courts cea have. either two or Hnee 


. Squares at the beginning and “they usually had ‘a rest circle at the 


end. The first player threw a pebble. into the first square, hopped. 
over that square, and hopped through. all the squares. You jumped 


- on both feet into, the side:by-side ‘squares and you could put both 


feet down in ‘the rest’ circle. Then you hopped ie to the second 


square and picked your pebble up out. of No. 1.. You could put 


PLATE 342 . - PLATE 343 


t 
t 
t . 


_ one hand down flat on the-ground and brace yourself as you.reached 
_into the square to get your pebble. But if you accidentally put both 
hands down you were out for that turn. If you picked up your pebble 

-and hopped out right,.then you would have another turn and you'd 
throw your pebble into No. 2. 

You would. be out if you stepped on a line, or if you skipped 
any empty squares. You'd also be out if you stepped in a, square 
with a.pebble in it. You would be out if your pebble missed the 
square or rolled out of the square. Then you would pick your pebble 
up and put it into the square you missed to mark where you'd start 
the next time. All the players ha agA0 hop over all the squares with 
pebbles in them. If they couldn’ do it then they just had to wait 
until someone else moved their pebble. ‘The first one to go through © 
all the squares was the winner. 


A 
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Hull Gull or Jack up a Bush 
HELEN JUSTICE: We would have some chestnuts in our Band and : 
the first person would say, “Hull gull. ” 

The second person would ask; “How many?” 

Then the first person would say, “A handful.” 

‘Then the second person was supposed to guess how many you 
had. For each one they missed the gyesser had to give the holder 
however many it was. If they guessed it exactly, the holder had to 
give them all to the guesser. The opject was to try to get all of 
the hulls,- . 

‘STANLEY HICKS: One person puts. some marbles (or none) in his 
hand and says, “‘Jack up a bush.”’ 

A second person says, “Cut it down.” 

The first person says, ““How many licks?” 
> Then the second person guesses how many marbles the first per- 

son has. If he gets it right,"he gets alk of them, and if he doesn’t, 

he has to give the first person the difference. By on Pae 


9 


t 


Jack Rocks 


ERNEST FRANKLIN: You have ie round rocks ’cause flat ones were 
much harder to pick up, and one rubber ball. You throw up the 
ball and reach down and get one rock while the balk is in the air, 
then catch the ball before it hits. Then you put the first rock back 
and throw up the ball again and this time pick up two rocks and 
catch it before it hits. Then you put them back and try to get three 
rocks, and so 9n-until you get all five. If you miss, you start over 
or the next player: tries. The one who can get the most rocks wins 
if you're playing with more than one person. 


_Jack Straws | 


é 


“LOLA CANNON: This was one of the first games I learned. I learned 
to play it with Daddy before I‘even went to school. That was our 


& 


amusement on rainy days or Sunday. 
{We had litde straws that] were probably s1x inches isin They 
were all colors. We “also had two little wire hooks. We would shuffle 
_ the straws. out in a big heap on the table. Then each player, with 
his hook, would try to pull out as many jstraws as he could without 
disturbing all the others; he [couldn’t fet any of them] shake or 
fall or his turn was.up. The person with the most straws won. 


ae ae 


fe 
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Jumping Jack ais ¥ 
STANLEY HICKS: We'd draw a line on the ground and then just see 


who could jump the furtherest. Whoever did, won. Jt was a simple 
game, but we'd play it. - 8 


Jump Rope : | 
‘VELER MARCUS: We would get a vine that was limber and about as 
‘long as this room and play jump rope. This is happening in school. 
That was one of our main games. in school. We would have one 
on each end of the vine, swinging it. The rest would line up and 
run through or jump as many times as they could without missing. 
I stood and jumped sixty-four times and then one of my ool 
friends jumped in and jumped sixty-five times. . 
~ Juby PAYNE: There’s one called going through’ school, and in this 
‘type of jumping rope you have two people to.twirl the rope and 
then a person will jump in and count to eleven [as] he or she jumps. 


If that person hits*the rope and stops at number nine, then that’ 


a 


person is supposed to quit school in the ninth grade. That counts’ 


for any grade or count, not just nine. The reason I said to just - 


count to eleven is because {back then] they only went to the eleventh 
grade. If this person goes all the way through eleven, then he or 
she will jump out and another person will jump in. 


Kitty Walks a Corner _ 


MARINDA BROWN: That’s a game we used to play a lot. One person 
“Kitty” and he goes around to everybody in a circle. He meows 

and pats you and tries to get you to laugh. If someone can’t contral 

‘their emotions and smiles or laughs, he has to become “‘Kitty.”, 


Kitty Wants the Corner ae 


MRS. RAE SHOOK: We'd all get around somewhere and someone would 
say, ‘“Kitty wants the corner, click, click, click. Kitty wants the corner, 
click, click, click.” 

‘And therf dodge. They'd try to steal places because they'd be 
going from one place to another—dodging from one to another. 
You'd try to get in their home and if you beat them and got in 
there; then you beat them and that’d put them out. Every kid but 


* 


_PLATE 344 Mrs. Rae Shook with John Bowen and Mitch Whitmire. 


a 


345 Nannie Ann Sanders. 
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one had a spot in ‘the house, and he had: to go around till he got. 
a place. He’d get in when they changed ovér. He had to beat them : 
back to their place. 


NANNIE ANN SANDERS: Each * person would have a corner except ONC.» py 
That one would walk around and say, “Kitty wants_a- comer,” and *® 
they would run to change corners. While they were changing, the 
one in the middle would try to gel a corner, If he didn’t, he had 
-to stayin the middle; but if he did, mal one whose corner He. got 7 
had to go to > the middle. 


4 


_M.°S. YORK: Place a flat board on’a block or stump in a seésawlike 
‘fashion: Place a frog on the: end of the board that is touching the | 
ground. From the opposite end roll buckshot or BB’s down the 
board. The frog should eat the buckshot. After the frog is full you 
try to” see how far it can hop. After, playing with the frog, take it 
by its back PES hold it UpSIGe down, and the shot will fall out. = ~ 


a 


Lost My. Handkerchief _ ej i oe 


LECIA GIBSON: . ¢ ; rede eee 
ge tg 


" Tost my handkerchief yesterday.” 
I found it today 
Sam All fullofmud 4. 
wand I threw it away. 


icaeene ould hagte the pandkerenet aid they’ d all hunt for , . 
it, and the one that oe it would, hide ‘it and. call out the hymn 
_and.it’d, start over. : ON 


¥ N\ 
s id Sette. 


a 


‘Marbles wor 


- VAUGHN ROGERS; SR.: Draw a line in dirt, then get about twelve feet 
from the line, Each man pitches one of His marbles, and the closest. . 
-to the line gOes “[gets” to play] first, second closest goes secorid, 
etc. Draw a circle in the dirt.. Each man puts x amount Of marbles : 
in the center of the circle. The first man shoots his. marble.(shooter). - 
If he knocks a marble out without the sheoter going out too, he *~ 
keeps. going (called a stick). But if he doesn’t knock a, marble-out 
or he knocks a marble out and his shooter both, he passes his turn 
to the next person. Keep this up till all the marbles are knocked 
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: out of the circle: The one with the most marbles at fe end of the 
/ game «wins. : 
There are two ways df playing: this. You either play for keeps, 
which is almost like gambling, the ones you knock out you keep; 
or then a game.for fun, in which you give the marbles back to the 
£ owner after the game,. 
: CARRIE CUMMINGS: Draw a Circle and have an equal at amount ae miar- 
bles for two people [along:a line] in the circle. Each shooter tries, 
—ro-knock- them: out of the-cirele: Whoever gets the most marbles is 
the winner. ; ae a j 
JOHN AND BURMA PATTERSON: First : all, you get a large marble 
and put it in a ring about a foot or tw6 in diameter; around the 
ring you will have put about ten marbles and then get about five 
feet back and try to! knock the large marble out of the ring. If you 
do, you automatically win. Every other marble you knock out of 
the ring, you. get to keep: But if you knock the large marble out 
~'. ‘ first, all the marbles are yours. 
. BIEL PHILLIPS: [Dig-a fist-Sized hole in the dirt.] Use twelve Amat bles 
[placing only one at a timie}-in front of the hole. Each player gets 
one shot. When a player shoots thé “large marble in the hole he 


Re oe 


the hole is the winner. 

_LELIA. GIBSON: I’ve played ables but they were bought marbles. 
WwW e’d make a square in the dirt, and put a marble in*€ach corner, 
and one in the center. You first tried to shoot one corner marble 
to the center marble. Then you tried the next corner, and so on, 
till you got all of them together. That was pretty hard to do. Maybe 
we d-play with three, four; or five other children. One person got 
to continue shooting as long as he got the marbles to the center. 


own im the center won the game, and won the marbles that were 
in the center. 
BUCK CARVER: AGW a lot of timies we_made our. own Rabies ek 


ye OE liv ed.next to a ou of white pipe clay, you got a Bunch oF 
that and made it up in a suff wad, You worked ut your marbles— 
rolled them in your hands tll you got them petfectly round—and 
you got some hot ashes on a shovel and buried a row of marbles 
and then covered’ them with more hot ashes. Let thenf bake. tll 
they were good and hard; it didn’t take too awful long. Change 


gets another shot. Whichever player shoots the most marbles into-- 


And then the next person got to go. Whoever had the most of his 


‘ 
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PLATE 346 


the top ashes two, three times. It’d take an hour maybe. We'd always 


make one bigger than the others—we used that for the middle man. 


To:play the game, player A, using a shocter marble, aims at the - 
marbles on B’s side. He tries to knock the corner marbles over 


~ B’s line. He gets one point for-each of them, and he gets two points 


if he can also hit the middle man across B’s line [see Plate 346]. 
B then has. a-turn and tres to knock A’s corner men and the 


~middle man across A’s lire. 


Marching Around the Level 


LELIA GIBSON: We had a game we played called marching around | 
the level. We'd all catch hands and we’d sing: 


“We're marching around the level, 
We're marching around the level, : 
For we have gained today. to 


, Good-bye, I hate to leave you, 
: Good-bye, I hate to leave you, 
For we have gained today. 


One kiss and'I will leave you, 
} One kiss and I will:leave you, 
> For we have gained the way.” 


While we sang that, we’d march, We’d catch hands and go in 


pairs and march like soldiers. We’d always get on level ground to 


do it because that went with the song. We’d march in the level. 
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"The 'Brank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina noon Vol. 1, (Dur- 
biaen: Duke University Press, 1952-1964), pp. 119-22 , gives several 


- different versions of what is probably the same game. " whayers would 


join hands and form a ting, and one player in the center of the 
ring would do all the things mentioned in the song. To “go in. 


and out the window” meant ‘simply weaving in and out of the ring 
under the clasped hands. To “measure my lgvé'to.show you”’ meant 
to measure a lover with a handkerchief-drawn from the shoulder 
to the waistline and then from. shoulder to shoulder. The one in 


the ring chosen as the lover by- the one in the center would stand 


in the center for the next game. The verse: 


Ww ere marehing around the levee 166 love ring), 

“We're ma ring around the levee 

We're mar¢ ing around the levee 
For vou have gained the day._ 


Go in and-out the window, (etc.) 
I-measure my love to show’ you, (etc.) 
I kneel oes I love you, (ete.) 
- - Tt breaks my heart-to"leave you, (ete.)} - - * Reeser 


fad 
i + 


Mumible Peg 


CARRIE CUMMINGS: {Draw a circle in the dirt: } You take a knife, Hip 


it off vour.arm, and try to. make. it stick if “the ground. You have, 


three turns and me one who’ makes it puck inside the circle the 
most wins. ae et 

DELMO PATTERSON: You start by balling up your fist and placing 
the knife on the flat surface of your fingers. You start, with your 
right fist and try to stick the knife in the ground and then. you switch 
to vour left and repeat. “After using your fists, you go to your finger- 


-- lips; going: from right-to left,.trying to stick the knife in the ground. 


After the fingertips, you then go to your elbows and your shoulders, 
repeating the same procedure from right to left. After completing 


the ‘elbows -and shoulders, you place: the knife on your nose and 


[then place it] just above your forehead and once:again try to stick 
the knife in the ground. When the knife fails to stick in the ground, 


vou then give your competitor (or competitors) their turn. When . 
‘the time comes for your turn again you begin at the place where 


vou left off. The first person to such the knife in the ground from 
his head is the, winner. 


Go forth ‘and face your ‘lover, ee: ) ‘ 


eee 


~~ 
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5 Ponts 


preg DIAGRAM BY DAVID LEG PAYNG 


PLATE 347 


5 Poinrs 


10 "Powers 


PLATE 350 


You need a double-bladed knife [with blades that open as shown 
in Plates 347-350]. Now, if your knife lands upright with the big 


~.— ~blade sticking up in the ground, that’s ten points. If the small blade 


s up in the ground and neither the big blade nor the other 
side of the knife &% touching the ground, that’s twenty points. But 
if either side touches the ground, it’s only five points. 


Old Granny Hum Bum mA ue 


VELER MARCUS: There would. be a bunch of us children get out and 


_get to playing and one of them would act like Old Granny Hum 


Bum, She would be all humped over and have a stick. ‘She would 
come along, and we would say: 


“Old Granny Hum Bum, 
Where did you come from?”. 
‘Pretty girl’s station” [Granny Hum Bui would answer]. 
“What's your occupation. . . ? 
Well get to work a eee: tL. 


Then she rad to do [pantomime] something like sew, chop wood,“ 
etc... . Then the rest of us had to guess what she was doing. 
She couldn't talk. Little old games like that are fun. We had lots - 
of fun. a 

} 


Old Granny Wiggins Is Dead 


PEARL BATES: You get aS many players as you want sitting or standing 
in a circle, We usually sat outside in the grass. ae 

Then the lead person says, “Old Granny Wiggins is | dead.” 

And the next person says, “How'd she die?” | 

And I say, ‘‘She died this way,’’ and I do something like’ wave 
my left hand up and down, and keep on waving it, and that next 


' person has to start waving his or her hand the same way. 


I repeat the same sequence with every person in the circle until 
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they are all waving the same hand. When we’ve come all the way 
around the circle and«they’re all waving, I start a new round and_ 
add some motion this time like waving the other hand the same way. 
We go all the way around the circle until everyone is waving both 
hands, now. Then we use to add patting one foot and go all the 
way around, and then agg! “patting the other foot, and then bobbing 
our heads. When everyone in the circle then is waving both hands 
and patting both feet and. bobbing their heads, I give a signal and 
we all fall over dead on top of each other. We'd get a big laugh 
out of how we'd fall. . 

We always did pretty much the same sequence with the hands ~ 
and feet and head, but I guess you could add other signals like 
wagging a shoulder or something if you wanted to. 


Small 
fo 

= en the end of the 

i pointed : stick with, the “bat” to 
_, Send rl sp tat i Mhe air, Thea bit 
| awe it ie with The bat while it s ma 
PLATE 351 
Peg 


LLOYD CRUMLEY: You find a stick about one ak through, any length- 
Set this stick on the ground-and on the backside of the stick dig a 
« small” hole. Take a stick about eight inches long and on, one end 
put a point and on the other ‘make it square. Then_you take’ the 
eight-inch stick and lay it across the stick laying on the ground [with 
the square end in the hole}. Find a three-to- four-foot- -long paddle 
stick. You take the three-to-four-foot stick and hit the eight-inch 


. 
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ae on the end that is not touching the ground, When you do 
this it will make the eight- -inch stick spin in the air. Wifile the, eight- 
inch stick is spinning in the air, you take the three-to-four- -foot stick 
anid hit it again and when it lands you take running jumps, and 
how many jumps it takes to get to the peg (the eight-inch stick) 1s 
how many points you get; and if the eight-inch stick sticks up in® 
‘the ground, you automatically win. You usually play to a score of 
about five huridred. The sticks-should be made out of oak. 


Playhouses or Playing House 


‘HARRIET ECHOLS: When we moyéd to Georgia, my father bought 
-land with lots of pine trees on it, and he was clearing it. He left.a | 


piece just behind the barn so the cows would have shade and there - 


were a lot of little poles. Our brother cat us poles and built us.a 
little log house, and each of us girls. had a room. He whittled: us 
_ out all kinds of cooking utensils (and I learned to do it, too). It 
was as long as across this house. We just played house. 
‘ADA KELLY: The children took leaves and pinned them together with | 
_ little sticks, and fenced in a place for the house. They'd make:straw | 
brooms and sweep the house out. They'd take pieces of dishes and 
anything they could find for their playhouses. 

All little girls had a playhouse and they’d just.play there hours 
at a time. They’d take their dolls. I don’t believe they made ‘doll- 
houses; I think they just played with their dolls in the playhouse. 
They'd set up rocks [for tables and chairs]. and make their little 
doll a chair to sit in. The boys in the family would make little ‘doll 
beds out of corn stalks. 
LELIA GIBSON: We’d,make our playhouse out in the woods. We used 
broken dishes. We’d get.green moss for carpet, and get flat rocks 
to make beds. We’d fix us a table and eat off*6ur broken dishes. > 

We just had the best time. . Jee 


HATTIE KENNY: We had playhouses. Get moss and make beds for 
the dolls. Great big beds! Fdr our dishes, we used broke pieces of 
dishes that we found through yards and about. 

HELEN JUSTICE: Oh yeah, we had playhouses. We would sweep it, 
out and put moss down for the beds. Have an organ made out of 
moss and put chalk on it for keys. For the pans, we would use 
dids and then we had weeds that we would play like they were green 
“beans and other food. 
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NANNIE ANN SANDERS: We played in playhouses” a lot. We had httle 

tables with moss scattered all over "em. We used moss for our beds, 

and for dishes we used acorn cups. 


/ 


LOLA CANNON: We went all over the:mountains té get pretty rocks 
and bits of moss to decorate the playhouses. We had, whole families 
and then somebody kept a boardinghouse and took in boarders. I 
remember those days real well. And we liked to play dolls then in 
a game that we girls played. When we were right small, “we made 
a whole congregation of little rag dolls. Then we went somewhere 


_by the branch or someWhere and made a pond and we baptized 


them all. We had them sitting up on. the side..Somebody. in-the— 


crowd was the preacher, and we sang, and then uney: d bapuze all 


these dolls. 

Ww e had a graveyard where we'd bury the dolls. Maybe when we 
were together one time we’d bury some. And the next time we’d 
go dig them up-to see how they ‘were. I guess [we were checking] 
to see if they were still dead. 


Please and Displease 


LAWTON BROOKS: We used to play slease aad displeasg. Get a whole 
bunch of us sitting around like us here. I'd say, "“Are you pleased 


_ or displeased?” If you didn’t have nothing. on your mind for someone 


_” 


to do, you'd say, ‘I’m pleased.” 
Then Id ask the next person, and she might say, “I’m displeased.” 
Well, P'd ask what it takes to please her. “Well; she could ay; 
“for Florence to get up and walk around the house barefoot,” or 
something, and you'd have to follow whatever they put on you. It 
went around the circle—one person asked a question for his turn. 
Then it went on around the circle. Sometimes if there were. boys. 
and girls,,they’d say for this boy-to ga over and sit by that girl, 


_and. that girl to go sit by another boy. Change ‘things around. It 


was a nice little old game. I always ee pane it. 


~~ 
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Poor Old Tom 


PEARL BATES: AS many gan play as wants, [but hee must bel three _ 
or more. Everybody sits except the one that’s going to be the cat. 

The one that’s going to be the cat gets down. on his knees and 
crawls to one of the people sitting down and meows three times 
and tries to make them smile. Every time the cat meows, the person 


e 
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sitting down pats him’ on the head and says, “‘Poor old tom.” Then 
the cat goes to the next person and all the rest of the people and 
does the same. If one of them smiles he has to trade places with 


- s.the cat and on and on. You can play as long as you want to. 
t ' : ~% 


Ring Around the Mulberry Bush . 
ETTA HARTLEY: You'd make a big ring with one person on the.outside 
and: éveryone in the ring facing in. That person on the outside 
would make three rounds around the ring and then tap someone 
and those two would race around the ring to-see who ‘could get 


back to that: empty place first. The one who lost had to be the 
one on the outside of the ring forthe next round. 


Rooster Fighting | : 
STANLEY HICKS: What we would do, a whole bunch of us, would get 
out there dnd choose up sides and see which side could outwhip 
the other one. We’d all just tome together in the middle and poke’ 
each other with our élbows and shoulders and punch at each other 
that way [without using hands] apd try to drive the other*side -off — 
or make them give up. - | 3 a 


é 


Shakespears po 


DR. REXEL BROWN: All of\my relatives are from Butler County, Ken- 
~-tucky, which is in the mountains of western'Kentucky. They played ~ 
a game called shakespears, which is much like our modern game 
‘Sof pick-up sticks, except that the point value was determinéd by 
the shape of the sticks rather than by color, as in the modern version. 

My father made a set out of dedar according to instructions from 
his father. The first person to gét five hundred points won the game. . 
I have checked with both my brother and sister, and we think the 


point system we have outlined here is accurate [See Plate 952 }> ~-->-> 


| 
| 
t 7 


Skin the Cat 


STANLEY HICKS: You'd go-to-a timb-that was a little.over.your head . 
and grab ahold with both hands, and then hang on and swing your 
legs up through [the space between your arms] and come on over 


* 
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your head and see if you could touch the ground behind you an 
then get back through the way you were without turning loose. of 
the limb.-It’s pretty hard. 


Snake in the Grass 


STANLEY HICKS:’ We would make snakes out of sticks or anything 
that looked like snakes. One bunch would hide with those sriakes 
in the tall grass, and the other bunch would go look for them. We 
would hide with those sharpened sticks. "We wouldn’t hurt nobody 
"bad, but when they got close, we would stab ’em and holler, “Snake 
in the grass!" and boy, you. talk about gettin’ gone! They'd get 
scared and run and fall down and laugh. We'd try to surprise them 
like that, and then after a while they got to hide and we’d hunt. - 


vos 
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~ A= 1 Rouno, TAPERED STICK WORTH. 100 POINTS, 
| B= 2 ARROWS: WoRTH SO POINTS EACH, 7 
—- © 24 I-POINTED ARROWS WoRTH 25° PoInTS EACH, 
> + & Roun, NoTtHEo s7IcKs WoRTH 20 EACH, 
E=/0 FLAT ‘STICKS WoRTH 10° POINTS GACH, 
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Tap Hand 


MRS. BUCK CARVER: We formed: a ring. One stayed on the outside 
and went around and chose a person to,tap and that person tried 
to catch the;tapper. If he didn’t catch the tapper by the time he* 
came back to his place in the circle, he got back in the ‘circle. If 
he did catch the tapper, then the tapper went around and tapped 
somebody else. , 


JULIA SMITH: Occasionally we’d have a Saturday night to aia ‘We'd 
get out and hold hands. and make a big ring and play what we 
called tap hand. One would ‘stay: out of the ring and walk around 
afid tap someone, and that one. was supposed to run and try to 
catch the one that tapped him. 

One time they had a [water] tap out in the yard and one-of the 
boys had a birthday. Some of thé older girls found it out and one 
of them was going to tap him, and instead of just running right 
on around the ring, she'’was going to the water tap. One of the 
other girls was supposed to help her, and they wete going to get 
him, put him under the tap, and wet him good. It turned out the 
other way. He wasn’t a very big boy, but he was strong enough to 
outdo the on 


he could. The one tapped would try td“catch that tapper peters 
he got into the vacant place:in the circle. 
If the one tapped catches the tapper before he re to that vacant 


- . space, the tapper hag to go’ into the center of the ring into what « 


we called the soup pot. If the one tapped doesn’t catch the one 
who tapped him, the ones tapped has to become the tapper. 

You might have several people in the soup pot? The only way 
they can get freed and get back in the game is by holding their 
hands out through the circle, and if the tapper chooses, he can 
“tap out”’ one of those people by hitting his hand as he goes around 
the outside, of the circle. Then that one in the soup pot whose hand 
got tapped). can come back into the circle and into the game. Or 
the tapper could ‘‘tap out.’ two or three people if he wanted to. 
That would make ‘the, ,sgame last a long ume. If you wanted it to 
be shorter, you just wouldn’ t fap anybody out of the soup pot. They’d 
jy be out. | vo 


-. Totin’ over the Mark . = 


ye 
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Teacher 


CAROL ‘BATES: This is a guessing game usually" ‘played. outdoors on 
a bank, porch steps, or. schoolhouse steps. On@ person is elected 
teacher and thé other-players sit side by side along the lowest tep, 


which is first-grade. The teacher stands in front of each student,-s ° 
_iturn, puts her hands behind her back, afidconceals a small pebble 
»-in-one fist. She then presents both fists to the student, who.tries 
to guess where the pebble is and indicates her choice by pointing ~ 


to’ or touching that fist. If the guess is correct, that student moves 


See up ta.second grade; if not, she remairis at the same level until her 


next turn. Players advance through the grades only‘ by guessing 
correctly, and the first player to ‘‘graduate” becomes the next - 
teacher. oe 


#7. 


KENNY RUNION: The oldest game 1 know of is totin’ over. the mark. 


“ Two boys.face each other dver a line, and they grab ahold of éach 
other and one tries to pull the other. over the in€ eo 


Now that’s the hardest work you’ve ever done in your life! Those 


> wwo'll rum together just like cars a ‘couplin’. It was a good game if 


you didn’t mind putting out all the strength you had. You'd have 
to do everything in the world to keep from being toted. It was 
fun! : 


Ww 


Townball or Catbail 


BUCK CARVER: Townball was our biggest sport. We played it with 
a bat. Take the bat—somebody on the opponent’s side pitched the 
bat and you caught it. Then you stacked hands—whoever came out 
on: top (you had to leave about one half to one inch) had to be © 
able to throw that bat so far before it was called a legal hold. Then 
theyid choose their players for each side (the one that had the top 
hold chose first). Each side could have: few as threé or as many as 
three or four dozen if they had that many. And, ‘of course, you 


have your three bases, a pitcher, sometimes a catcher if there’s 
enough. ine 


If you caught a ball on the bounce or if [the catcher or fielder] 
caught it on a fly, [the batter] was out. Usually in running the bases, 
there was nobody holding base, and they just threw the ball at you— 


it was usually a homemade ball made out of twine—when you were 


a 


- » 


‘ 
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between bases, and if you were hit, fou were Oul. I’ve been burnt” 


“with them things © ‘pretty bad. “The ball: ra center was made from an 
“inner tube when you could get thé darn stuff, arid the rubber gave 


it life. Or you could take sirips Ca tube and wrap: them around ' 
a hard core ike a marble and then wrap cotton thread around that 
and sew it all over the outside to hold that thread in place. 
» That os was the main thing at school for us boys.’ 


» 


_VELER MARCUS: We would, bce {wo sides, and, then they Salas 


hold up the - and. the, taptains would put one Hand on top of: 
another and the one whose hand was on top got'to bat first, and 
the other team would fake the field. Each one on a side would bat 
till he got caught out, When the side was all caught out, the other 
side would come ard bat. When one side would beat’ the other, 
we Would est jum, up, holler, and scream. . 
EDD HopcINS: Wé called it catball. You get you a ‘wad of paper 
and wad it up yo ist as tight as your can about one ‘third the size of 
tthe ball. They you wrap it with yarn just as tight as you can. It 
made a good/ball. I believe you could knock it better than the base-. 
balls they play with now. " 


é 


Trip to Alaska 


SB a PaaS a FOXFTRE-S, 


PEARL BATES: Any number of players. can play. You all stand in a - 


circle’ and the first player says, “I’m gonna take a trip. to Alaska, 
and I’m gonna take some ” In the blank you put a. 
word that, say, starts with the first letter of your last name. Like J 
might say, “baloney.” 

7 Then the next ‘person says, “Well, I'm gonna go, too, Saal I’m 


yf gonna take some _________.”” But if the word that person uses 


doesn’t start with the first letter of his or her last name, I say, “No, 
you can’t go,” and that person has to keep standing there in the 
circle (and guess again when his turn comes around). If the word 
chosen does start with that person’s last name, that person gets to 
sit down and wait for the next game to start. 


Then the next person goes, and so on around the circle untl~ 


everyone has caught onto the trick and has sat down. You Been 
going until everyone is OUut.. 

Then with the next game, the lead person chooses another trick 
that the rest have to figure out. Like I might decide to use the 
first letter of my first name this time, and say, “J’m gonna take a 
trip to Alaska, and I’m gonna take some peas.” And the ne&t person 
tries to figure out what trick I’m using and choose a right word. 


» 
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William Trembletoe 


re 
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Gonna me on one and and put six on the other end, Then we 


would see who could outpull. a / 
Sometimes we'd play’ tug of war across a creek. Get boys on both 


: sides of the creek holding to a rope and one bunch would see who 


could pull the other bunch into the water. And sometimes we would 
get the girls to come with us in their long dresses. We'd drag them 


through the creek with us a get mud’ in their nose holes and 


sand down their dresses! | . : oe 
< F a 
f : 


Po ds 4 


"MRS. RAE SHOOK: Any number can play. You sit in a circle, and all 
‘but one player puts one finger from ‘each-hand out ona table or 


eet oe 


flat surface. The person who is “it”? goes around the table tapping 
each finger as he aay sa wverse [see below]. The person whose finger | 


. __he taps as he says “out” is put on a pack saddle formed by the 
_ arms. of two .of the bigger players.’ He is taken. toward the door 7 
-and is asked, ‘‘Where’d you like to live? Thorn bed or teather béd?’’s 


If the one-who-1s being carried answers, “Thorn bed,” he is let. 
down easily. If he says, ‘“‘Feather bed,” they bounce him three times 
and set him down. The game could get rougher depending on who 
was playing. | 

Then we'd say this caine 


Wilham, William, trimber, ee 
He’s a good fisher 

Catches him hens 

Puts them in pens 

Some lays eggs. he 
Some none 

Wire, briar, limber lock 

Three geese in a flock 

One flew east 

One flew west 

One flew over the cuckoo’s nest 
Y-O-U-T 


You're out 


HATTIE KENNY: Here’s the rhyme we used: 
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William Trembletoe 
He’s a 00d fisherman 

Bg He catches hens 

. Puts them in a pen _ 
Some lays eggs 

' Some none 
Wire, briar, hmber gel 
Three geese in a flock | 
One flew East 
One flew West 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest 
There I met.my father 
He had rings 
- Many pretty things 

Be gone, you dirty dish dog 
O-U-T, out! 
[See also Foxfire 5, p. 69.] 


[The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, Vol. 1, pp. 
134-37. gives more complete directions for playing the ne as 
collected in western North Carolina between 1915 and 1928: The 
player on whom the word “‘out” falls; leaves the group. The remain- 
ing players each choose some’type of animal or bird to become, 
such as a camel, bear, horse, etc., and also assign one of these 
- terms to the ‘out’ player. The ‘out’ player is then asked, “What 
would you rather come home on?” All the choices are named, includ- 
- ing the “one assigned to him. If.*‘out’? chooses what the group has 
assigned him, he is told to “hop. home.” Otherwise he #5 carried 
home (back to the group) by the player whose bird or abimal he 
has named. 

Next the leader asks the bearer, “What’ve you got ttiere?” 

The bearer answers, “‘A bag of nits.” . 

And the leader says, “Shake it till it spits.” 

Finally the ‘‘out’” player is asked, “Which would you, rather lie 
on, a feather bed or thorn?” If he chooses a feather’ bed, he is 
thrown down hard; if he chooses a thorn bed, he is laid‘down gently. ] 


, 


“UNCLE JOHN WAS IN THE CRIB 
STEALING CORN” 


ne day my mother, Rex 
Duvall, and Wig were 
; talking about what was 
going to be in the next issuc of / Foxfire, and Rex asked us to interview 
- a ninety-three-year-6ld woman named Ethel Meadows, who 1s his 
a great-aunt. Before we went, to her house, he told us a little about 
~ her: “Her daddy was my Grandpa Morgan. He fought in the Civil 
a War. And-her mother, when she was nursing [Her], was killed acci- 

dentally by her brother with a-hog rifle. And so they raised her, . 
and she never knew her mother. And then she raised her own family _ 
in this old house they live in now. I think they say it’s 125 years.» 
old. And’ she’s never had modern plumbing ahd she uses an old 
cookstove—she’s never had modern conveniences. 

“At one time, she raised turkeys and paid their taxes and bought 
everything, and she could tell you more if you 'd just listen to her 
talk. When the flu epidemic hit in 1918, she lost a son. She-almost | 
died herself. She can tell ypu about really living. She gets up every 
morning and eats.a good breakfast. I've been there, and she cooks 
her some eggs and she sits down and eats her'a good breakfast. 

“And she’s got Deweze in her. Deweze is long- lifed people. And 
she’s got Morgan in her, which my grandmother had in her. In 
other words, my grandmother was a full sister. to her. She only 
lived to be eighty-seven, but she Jhad a brother die up in the state 
of Washington not very long ago that was in the Gold Rush in 
Alaska and was ninety-six or ninéty-seven 1 years old. Those people 
ue Kept a'living. - 

“So it’s remarkable just to be ound her. And she takes these 
rags and she tears ’em all up in strips and rolls them in a ball:and 
then she'll: make a little throw rug or something just out of old 
rags that most people take to the dump. Not that she has to do 
that, but she amuses herself that way. 

“She'll amaze you. I love her, and she can really tell you some 


history.’ : 


s 


y 
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We got.in the car and drove to her house. It had snowed ell it 
was bores so she and her son, Billy, were in the one downstairs *~ 
room that is heated by the wood stove. There were four ag 
chai#s in the room, two beds with homemade quilts on them, a 
light bulb hanging from the ceiling, several shotguns propped up 
in the corner, a kerosene lantern on the fireboard, and several spools 
of thread on the windowsill. Aunt‘Ethel was wearing a dress and 
an apron and a pair of red tennis shoes. She couldn’t hear ‘us,iand 
so we'd write ott questions one by one and. she’d read them/and 
answer them. She seemed glad to have us there, and she said that | 
ii would be nice to have an article about her so she’d have something 
to pass on to her children. T hope she'll be proud’ of this article. 
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We knew that several of her relatives had been in the Civil War, and so” 
we began the interview by asking her to tell us what she could remember of 
the stories she had heard them tell. Here ts how she began: 


They never did get my Uncle Riley’ s*body back [from the Civil 
War]. My grandmother never did give up. {admit} that Riley was 
dead. She cried so when he started. She Was.an. awful.fool about_a 
horse, and he told her that when he come back,’he’d bring ber a 
big black horse. She died and never did admit that he was dead. 

At that ume, they wove their cloth and made their, underwear. 
She made hers with great big sleeves. And when she’d hear some- 
body a’comin’ a ‘ridin’ _ if it was-night’or day, $he’d ‘run out to see 
if it was Riley a’comin’ with her black horse. [One time] she run .. 
out and there was a man a’passin’. He was on a black horse and 
she throwed up her arms. Old-John Byrd was our closest neighbor. 
then. This man went over there and told ’em_ he wanted to stay 
all night with them. They asked him what was ‘the matter. He said 
he seen an angel. And what he seen was when she raised her arms 
and them big white sleeves fell down and he thought they was wings. 
His horse had’ ‘got loose and run on in home, and his folks got up 
and set up all night..Next day he come: ealkins in and told them 
about the angel. 

Everybody around there knew that Grandma Morgan was sull 
a’ watching for Riley, and did as long as she lived and could get to 
the road. When she. seen somebody a’comin a’ridin’, she’d.be out 
on the road. 

[Uncle John Deweze and my father were ina Civil War battle 
near Getty sburg. | Our soldiers was camped on one side of a moun- 
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tain and the Yankees on the-other, and they come across the moun- 
tain. Ours was out of anything to eat at all, and they had took posses- 
sion of an old mill and were taking off all the meal they had, and 


Uncle John, he was in the crib stealing corn for the horses and.. 


some of the Yanks come up to the door and Uncle John hollered, 
“Surround ’em, boys! Here they are!”’ And the Yanks run—thought 
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our boys were really a ‘surroundin’ ‘em. And Unle John; they got 
their meal and corn and Bor away. It was Close to.Gettysburg. Dad 
was im that battle. 

(He didn’t talk abqut it much, but I guess they had.a ane jirhe.} 
Billy, my son, once at the table we had got some old tough beef’. 
and we was talking about it, and my swter said she thought iC was. 
mule meat and_asked. Daddy--4- heid-ever eat” any--mutes,--and. the. 
got up and left. the table and never answered, it “So. he really had, 
eat mule’s meats ; ; 

He'd talk about the Civil War once in a wHiile With old Aint Mat.. at 
She was an old-maid sister of his. She lived! with, us. She*d “tell us 
the stories. One time the Yankees_camein’6n her’ and Grandma, 

~and they “went in and-took™ a whole. lot of their cloth and all, and 
my mother was living with ” em, and she wads. afraid. of ’em. But I 
reckon from what they said, my grandmother wasn’t afraid’of any-" 
thing, and my mother started to run and grandmother, she-got the .- 
iron poking ‘sti and says,““Stay here! You'll be safer in here with 

. me than anywhere’s else.” Ste was gonna kill °em all with her poking 

stick, And they just took what they wanted and took what money 

they had—ten dollars in ‘money. I think they had sald: a cow or 

horse or something for ten dollars to get money. a 

They used to haveia Confederate reunion up es sat the camp- . 
greund where they used to hold their revival meetings, up in the 
woods. I was at some of the revivals, and one of. Daddy’ S old soldier | ~ 

friends would come home with him. [They had a game they’ d-play 
where they'd sail their hats out anto the: ground,’ and then ride 
past as fast as they could on their horses and khend down and ry 
to grab their-hats up off the ground as they rode by.] Grandpa 
Meadows was the only one in the bunch whe could grab" his hat. 
_ The others was all out of practice. I heard my daddy-say ‘that one. 
time they all sailed [their hats] down into a wheat field, and they. 
was gonna ride down in there and get ’em. You know what an army'd 
do to a wheat field? And that man that owned the field sxas standing: 
there with a gun, and he said he'd let,one man g down there on 
foot and gather up all them hats, but they wasn’ riding into, his 
field..So that stopped that. ‘i 
My father ‘was a one-eyed man. Hé was a ‘shootin’ .a hawk on 
Sunday and a cap busted and put out one of his eyes. He was a 
schoolteacher, ‘and he was unusual-looking, but he was-just a good- 
looking old man. He had red whiskers on his head and the blackest 
hair you ever seen—had two colors of hair on the same head! And 
he taught school here and there, and then he ordered books and 


- that room, and two fireplaces down here. 
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peddled ‘em. He sold Bibles and Testaments and histories and so 
on. [My brother killed my mother by accident, and so my father 
‘married again. We didn’t like our stepmother.| I’ve-Seen the rivers 
rosé over twice in my lifetime: My stepmother and Daddy was over 
in Briertown visiting her people, and my sister, Betty, and her hus- 
band come in and stay ed with us, and we had the best time. Lord, 
we'd a’been so glad if 6ur stepmother hadn't a’never got back. - 


When she had finished talking about her parents, we asked her to tell us 
about how She .and-her-brathers and susters were raised. < 
as soon as we'd had-breakfast, we went to the ‘field to hoe corn: 
“And sqmetimes we was a long ways from home jand had to climb 
a mountain to get.to the field. And water was scarce on that. Breed- 
love’s Mountain. When we'd go in home for our dinner and get 
~ back after climbing that mountain, we were just exhausted, my sister 
‘and me. And we'd come in home and milk the cows that night 
and wash our feet and go to bed and we'd just fall into ia eX- 
 hausted. 

~ We just had a three ‘months’ school, and all the communities 


_ around us had five months’, ‘and so ‘after our school was out, Pd 


gor to Oak Grove or Sulfur Springs another two months. fm sup- 
= POSES to be thé-best speller they is in Macon County. 


Now we used to play ball and tap at school, You form~a “great ~ : 
_ big ing ‘at school holding ‘hands, and one stays outside and he 


taps you and breaks and runs, and if- you: catch him, yeu can kiss 
~ him! We always let the boys outrur us. Z 

_, [After I got married, f raised my family in. this old house.} My 
_brother-in-law, a couple of years ago, said’the house was 104 years 
sold ‘And Margaret Ann, his? ‘sister, was born here and’she was 89 
‘years old“when she died. Jt’s mortised’ and pinned together with 
-tocust pins. It wasn’t sealed overhead out on the porch, and we 
“never would seal it on account of showing people iow it was put 


_ together with locust pins. Bore a hole and. put one “of them in. 
Oh, they wasn’t big around as. my arm. there hardly. This house? 


has four fireplaces. One upstairs in this. room and one upstairs in 


We had this place rented when {the family that ‘owned it] moved 
to Iotla community, and I was putting out potato plants down in 
the little bottom next to the river, and Rebecca’d seen me grease 
‘the baby’s feet with Vaseline. So her Hoke was a baby then, and 


ae and Rex got Hoke down and greased his feet. Then they ecee/ 


ats, x vad 


c 


When we" got up in ‘the morning, “we-milked the cows, antl then 


/ 


re 
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theirs: And I had a clean white bedspread on the bed, and thdy. 
*got in. on that bed with them * ‘greasy feet and kicked the wall. and 
left tracks of all three of them on the wall. And Seth [who owned 
the house] and them, they. was awful particular. ‘That was their liying 
room, but I’had two beds in there. And he found-them greasy tracks 
on the wall and-he just rared and he said I'd just messed up, ‘the 
house tll they wouldn’t be able’ to live in it after I’d had it. ‘And I 
told him how I’d take.a rag and-wash them off, but I never did. I 
made a marker round ’em and kept ’em, and they stayed there ull 
after they was grown and the ones who owned the house was paifiting 
the room. And I think Becky was teaching school then—she was . 
about twenty years¥old. And they painted over them tracks. And I 
tried to get her to paint around ’em and she, wouldn’t do it. Said 
nobody wanted to see ’em ‘but me. . 

{I lost one of my sons in the fu epidemic of 1918.] Deneezer - 
McCoy -Verlin’s ‘wife, died one day, and Donald, he heard the death 
bells and he-says, “I’m not dead yet.” And he never died till the 
next morning. They was'im the kitchen a’gettin’ breakfast, and I 
was in there with Donald! I seen he was a ‘dyin’, and I run in and 
told ’em, and they got Amos up and he went to Neal Bryson’s after - 
Ben Matlock, and Neal Bryson come and was here when he died. 
Them death bells were to notify the people. They had to dig their- 
own graves then. They didn’t have‘no insurance or anything, and 
the members of the church would dig the graves. And that was to 
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‘call: ’em together, to see who was dead and where to dig. There. 


was no cure for.the fluz-not at that time, they wasn’t. And then 
Donald had had a fall. He was thrown off a wagon agaimst a tree a 
few days before he had it, and one of his hings was busted. He 
coughed up a piece of one of them. That was the first time that 
flu had ever been through here, and Deneezer and Donald was the 
first deaths in the county. 

I had nine children. And I had three full brothers and SIX sisters, 


_.and I was the seventh, and so I was supposed to be able to take 


off moles and warts and.all such as that—and cute the thragh— 
and I didn’t know it till was too old’and: ‘people-hadl learned better! 
[The way I found out I could dq.it] was Edna Pdrrish over here 


had six sisters, and she was the youngest and seventh. She said _ 


to come. Joe went and told“him that. Gra 


that whenever her mother saw anybody, coming with a baby, she 
was supposed to blow in its mouth and that’d cure the thrash when’ 
all it really needed was a dose of oil, you know, to clear up its 
throat [laughing]. But I did make catnip tea and Enns Ivy tea 
for the babies when they was little. ' 
- Inever did cure no bleeding. Gray fell off where they was building: 


a ‘bridge down in Swain County somewheres and broke: his nose, | 


and it’uz a’bleedin’-him’ to.death. So we sent-for Joé Martin across 
the river over here fwho.could cure eats and thought he had ~ 

s nose was.a’bleedin’ 
him to death and the doctors couldn’t stop it. And Joe was a’wailin} 
on him [to come with him] and he told Joe, said, “You can go 
on.”’ Says, “It’s stopped now.” And we looked at the time. of day, 
aad it worked. But we'd heard that it would Bore ever we sent: 


We asked her how. she raised the money that she needed i. her Family. 


One year I raised $119 worth of turkeys, arid the other years I 
didn’t raise so many. I generally just about raised what I hatched 
off. They’ d come up and I fed ’em twice a°day; and I kept their 
water. Had to water ‘em. I-kept water pans out up above the house, 
and kept their pans just as clean. And I took “em sand. I don’ t know 
whether they used it or not. And I didn’t feed ’em: any wet feed. I’ 
fed ‘em*dry: Baked. bread for ’em. Or else bought a little. chicken 
feed for ‘em. And me and one of the young’uns’d haul ’ em to market 
at selling time. © ‘a ae 

I don’t think we ever got as much as three ollars“6ut of one. I 
know I’ve got over two dollars and some. I generally didn’t have 
no late’uns and little’uns: It was where an old turkéy*had raised a 
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gang and we diay be stole her nest out and come off with fave or 
six or seven. And we built houses, and, Lord sfieir nests was hard 
to find. You've never seen nothing any harder fhan finding a turkey’s 
nest! A i ° 

At-this point,-she-seemed. tobe getting tired; and so we asked her if she 
wented us to leave for now and come back. some other time. 


No. I'm so glad to have your company. I stay by myself so much 


“ somietimes. and I get so lonesome I feel like climbing the wall. 


I belong.to the Snow Hill Church, and their singers ‘come one 
time to sing for me, and me deaf and couldn’t hear? I tried awful 
hard to hear ’em. I couldn’t, but they made a picture that I i . 


‘did forget, and I just kept ’em as long “as I could. But it was~6ne 


of my bad days, and I just had“to get to bed. 

{T fill up the time the best way I can.] I piece quilts-~and crochet. 
Did you see that spread out there? They give mé their old rags 
and I cut them up. Takes longer to cut the-stuff than it does to 
crochet it. And them old knots i isa bothersome thing! My grandmoth- 
er’s sister crocheted, and I watched ker and made me a needle 
out of some wood. and started. I piece quilts and do some of the 
awfulest sewing now, that you’ ve ever seen, but it holds together. 
I've got good strong thread” 

And I get breakfast arid dinner, and. Billy, ue cooks when I can’t. 
And we've got cannéd stuff. All you have to ‘do is just open it and 
heat it. We had-chicken noodles for dinner*today, and stew beef. 

_My daughter-in-laws, they keep me busy all the time a’making 
something. They keep me supplied with stuff to work with. I was 
raised on a farm and taught to get up at daylight, and if I don’t 
have something to do, I don’t like it. It’s worse now. The other 
day I just answered somebody. T was imagining that I had company 
and I was a’answerin’, and I was working on an old pan that the: 
taters was cooked in and stuck to, and I;couldn’t hardly get ‘em 
toose. And I thought she said, ““That’s enough. You've got 1t.””’ And 
I-turned around to speak to her to tell hér that I could still feel 
.stuff sucking to the pan. That was the second time that I had i mmagi- 
nary company and I thought ‘they said something to me and I turned 
around. But I never did see nobody nor imagine who it was. But 
I’ve had company twice when I was all alone! I was so confident 
[that there was somebody here the last ime that] I told her that I 
just about had it off. 


e 
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i We asked her aoe aaa she might have for young people. 


I don’t eden none of ’em to live meetien anymore without being! 
married-Tt leaves a woman in such a helpless’ condition. I know al. 
maj who took up with this other woman, and they was just a ‘livin’ 
ogether and not married, and his first woman-{who~ he “was Tot 
married to either]_1s down-sick now and she’s back home with her 
parents, They ain't no protection for a woman to live with a man! 
without being married to him. / “a ee 

And I don’t want the boys to be covered with hai  T like to see | 
their faces. I hate to see a hippie sO bad. My granddaughter come | 
to see me, and-she had a husband and I couldn’t see him. His | 
_ beard was way down here on his belly, and I don’t know. It Just | 
about DURE me to see them hippies living the way they do. 


We ee asked her about her feelings on religion and death. of 


~.» I guess that’d be hard to explain, “although T still hold onto a 
». childhood faith in religion, And as for dying, it’d be almost a relief. 
_ But I'm like old Miss Cody. I dread it! One Sunday evening I found 
out there was a crowd up there {for a worship service], and I hurried 
_ over—never washed the dishes—run over there. And she said how * 
--oshe had prayed for me and my boys all through the war and they 
. all got back home, and she wanted everybody to pray for:her to- 
die quick and.easy. She didn’t waft it to hurt too bad while she 
was at it., And we all put up oufshands that we’d-pray’for her. 

a - And her. daughter-in-law was living with her taking*care of her, 
and she Had a child in school arid a baby. Miss Cody, she got up 
_and got her a piece of cornbread one morning and went and fed. 
_her little chickens. And she had a row of gladiolas along the garden — 
‘fence, and she looked at her gladiolas. She'd reach, out and put 
her hand m under ’em and pull ’em towards her. Then she come 
in and set down by the couch and played with the baby some. And 
she had a heart condition. She hollered: “Rosy, get my pill!” And 
Rosy said she got it, and said when. she got there, she was just 
a’drawin’. her ‘last breath. She was dead. So I have faith in prayer. 

And Kin like Miss Cody. I want to die easy, too! 

, But I’ve outhved my usefulness. The young’uns could divide up 
here and do what they wanted to do and I’d be out of the way, at 
rest. One day I was studyin’ about Carrie Cody. And it was a bad 
time, and my feet was cold, and [I was just a’havin’ a hard: time, 
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and Billy was out. Iwas just a’sayin’ to myself, “Now, Carrie’s a’layin’ 
down there at péace and rest; and here'Tam just’ still-a’strugglin™™” 
around when I’could be at peace, too, if I was out of it.” > 
There’s been a time or two, though, when I thought I was gonna 
die and I didn’t want Billy to leave me at all. I didn’t want to be 
left by myself. He couldn’t have kept me here or nothing, but any-, 
how, wanted him. . 


“1 DID THE BEST I COULD 


WITH THE BRAIN NATURE GAVE ME” 


his is a very small biog- 

an raphy of a very big per- 

son. His name was Ben 

Ward, and he lived in the mountains of North Carolina about as 

far away from the culture of the city as is possible” in the eastern 

United States. . 

~He was an mventor whose inventions dre stil in use in some 

gag sawmills, He was a political observer whose ideas were not 

“contained by the shallow, street-corner gossip of some. He was a 

‘reader who, despite only a ninth-grade education, read Voltaire, 

Shakespeare, and Thomas Wolfe. Because living out in the moun- 

~ tains made it hard for him to get many works of literature and 

philosophy, he built a two-thousand-volume library of his own from 

which he read, and made notations in every book, He was a philoso- 

pher, but he never retreated from the wortd to pursue his ideas in 

seclusion. He was also an inventor and political observer in his spare 

time. Most of the time he ran a sawmill and generated electricity 
for himself, his neighbors,.and the community church. 


not be that time-consuming, but consider some of the things you’d 
have to do starting from scratch as Ben did: You'd have to be enough 
of an enginéer to dam a river, designing it yourself and mixing 
the cement and pouring it by hand; then you'd have to:rig and 
hook two turbine wheels—one to generate electricity and the other 
to power your saw, carriage, log turner, edger saws, conveyor belts, 
and sawdust chains; then you'd have to eae outa paves FOr trans- 


and get i in the way; “and then, because you were ‘building from scrap, 
“you'd have to invent: ways to transfer the power from your turbine 
wheel to the machinery through a system of truck: rear ends and 
transmissions and other junked automotive parts to save money; 
and then you'd have, to figure out how..to buy your tmber and 
market your lumber, all the while keeping all the machinery repaired 


e@ - 


You might imagine that building and running a sawmill might 
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and-in good w orking brick ad all the. white- adding new inventions 
to the mill to make it work more efhiciently, All this Ben dial. 

But even all this wasn’t enough to occupy Bers mind entirely., 
He Also spent 4 large amount of time tinkering with perpetual-motion 
machines, even with the knowledge that many great minds before 
him had tried unul frustration got the best of them. 

And on top of all that, he took up a hobby that became almost 
an obsession: baseball. He wasn’t the best player on the team he 
play ed for, and when. members of that team blamed him for. some 
of ‘their defeats, he took his bulldozer to a nearby mountaintop 

~and built his own baseball field, recruited his own team, and outfitted 
it completely. J 

This put a lot of stress on Ben, aids it didn’t help hs the doctors. 
said he was abnormally tense, or when people..in ‘the community. 
regarded him as odd and somewhat crazy. Who could be considered 
normal and do all the: things Ben did, including raising a son? 

Ben will serve as an inspiration to me and countless others in ." 
the Appalachian region, for he disproved every stereotype of the 
southern Appalachian mountaineer as being an ignorant, shiftless 
hick. To my mind, he was a genius. - 


JOHN SINGUETON~ 


: This article was researched and writlen by yoni Singleton, Darryl Edwards, 
and Tim Young, with inital interviews conducted by Stanley Masters and 
John Garrard. Our special thanks to. Ray Ward and his family for giving 
of their time and effort to make this article full and accurate, and to Roy 
and Malton Hodges ‘for i us to the Wards. 


. Ben’ W ‘ard. was a on January 28, 1896, in a house pough ki 
150 feet from the spot where he eventually settled permanently! | 
He was the fourth of thirteen children, eleven of whom lived to ' 
adulthood. His father was the community: blacksmith, miller, and 
sawyer, and he had built a dam out of hemlock logs across the 
Watauga River in about 1905 to provide water power for his mills 

The. dam was so well built that it was the only. one on the Watauga... 
River to survive the huge flood of 1940, and it is still standing 
today. 

Ben always afwabteed his inventiveness to his father, As Ray, his ea 
only child, said, ‘Many of the Wards were inventive people. My_ : 
grandfather Ward, who was a blacksmith, invented:a stirrup.. He — 
was in the process of patenting it with the idea of selling it to the 
cavalry, but then they did away with the cavalry and. I don’t think 
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he ever got the patent. The way it worked, when the rider would. 
fall off his horse, the stirrup had a little spring on it that would 
release and let the rider’s foot go. Ben always said he got his inven- 
tiveness from the Wards and his grit and. tenacity from the Harmons 
[his mother’s side.of the family]. When he got an idea in his head, 
he wouldn't give up on it until he had it figured out. = 
“T understand my grandfather had a little water wheel out in the 
branch that powered a washing machine he had built. They said it 


_would..wash-pretty-good:-F-ve-heard-Dad’ say whéiihe and some of — 


the other boys were around and Grandpa Ward would try to get 
them to work, he’d get aggravated at them and say, ‘You lazy little 
devils..Get away! I’d rather do it myself than be bothered with you!’ ” 

Ben went to grammar school at the one-room Johnson School 
near his home. “I believe he said he went to school for ‘five years 
and couldn’t learn anything. He said he’d just sit there and look 
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at a book and it didn’t mean anything to him. He’d sit and chew. | 
the corners off his books. But then everything just untolesd for 
him and he moved ahead of many of the kids. | q 

“In many ways, he » was an bevcreee kid, but he dared to be tested, . 


his way and he wouldn't follow friends. In shee words, he was ~ 
his own person. He would question. He didn’t believe things ust 
because other people said they were so.’ 


As a teen-ager, he only rarely ventured out of the area, and so 
his knowledge of the outside world was limited, a condition typjcal 
‘of many young mountain people at that time. “On his first trip 
out ofthis county, he went to Johnson City, Tennessee, and.stayed 
romney -itte hotel-that- was-more-or less a-house.of_prostitution..Of .—~ 

~~~ Course; he was so green he wasn’t aware of it. He was just a pure 
old mountain-boy.-He wasn’t aware of‘anything like that being in 
: the world. 
ee ‘Later he was in the Navy and he spent the night with a friend, 
oe _and he started to tell this boy’s folks about spending the night in 
such-and-such a hotel in Johnsén Gity, and the boy said, “Sh-h-hl 
Later he got Dad out and told him where he had stayed, and until 
then he hadn't been’aware that he had been in a house of prostitution 
and the only reason he was telling the story at all was that he was 
so proud of having stayed in a hotel 1 im a strange town by himself. 
“Of course, I guess if you didn’t go in there with that intention, 
vou could probably get a room, He said, ‘I. thought the girls were ¢. | 
_stuck on me.’ That was their job, you know—to be nice to the boys. ~ 
He didn’t know. He was just that ignorant of the situation. I think — 
- Thomas Wolfe writes somewhere about having a similar experience. 
That’s just how green. some of the mountaih boys were.” eine: 


P 


Despite his rather limited contact with the outside world, his abso- 
lutely remarkable inventiveness surfaced early. ‘‘His first real project 
was in about 1914. He made a small steam engine that worked 

~ just hke-the big-ones;-and-tt-had- ‘a-hittle-cirele sawmill-that would.. 
saw little pieces of soft, rotten, wood. They-had it in a museum 
over at Appalachian State University. It was in the old music building 
that burned down in the early forties. I never did see it, but I have 
heard many people talk about it. They said it would pop off just 
like a big steam engine. He built it from scraps in his father’s black- 
smith shop. aes 
“Sometimes he would take interest in some gadget and work all 
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day on it, but most of the time he'd just tinker with things in his 
spare time. Just play. Charge this and change that. When he died,” 
he was tinkering with a perpetual- motion machine. Grandfather 
Ward had started playing with one. He never figured it out, but 
he believed that if he could ever find,a perfectly round Wheel, he 
~-ceould -solve it. Ben took up where he left off. He woiild set one 
up and then tear it down and set it up a different way. He had 
“magnets on one mounted somehow on an old phonograph along 
with pieces of lead to break the magnetic field. Somebody 1s hable 
to stumble on the solution one of. these days. Hejust played with: ; 
ideas like that. ‘ 
‘And sometimes he’d lose.patience. | remember once he was 

working on an old motor block. He welded and welded on it, and 
every time he put water on it, it would leak. He got mad at the 
thing and«he said, ‘Well, I'll fix the G d—— thing.’ And he 

took a sledgehammer. and just beat the whole side of the engine 

in. He would get mad¢at something and beat the dickens out of it. 
Sometimes he would get mad at it and throw it. His patience would 
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wear thin after he w ould work with something a while and it wouldn’t 
work. He'd just throw it, and then he would go pick it up and calmly 
start working again. ~ 
“T cleaned this machine shop up a lot after he died. When he 

worked, he seldom cleaned up anything. He picked up just. enough 
so that he could get to something the next time he wanted to work 
on it. He could send me after something and tell me where it was, 
and I wouldn’t be able to find it. But he could walk right in and 
pick it up without even looking twice. It was like he had an index 
in his head’of where everything was, even with everything scattered, 
around. He. would lay something. down, and if somebody didn’t 
bother it, he was like a bee that could go nght back to the hive. It 
was just like an instinct, of some kind. . 

‘And about everything he saw, he could see something useful 
in it. Every usable piece of junk he could find, he would pick it up 
and bring it in here. He loved to go to junk, piles and bunt for 
useful things. 

“He was afi artist, and like a “great artist, he used machinery to" 
express himself.” This was a trait that he carried all his life. 


Another trait that surfaced early was a hatred of hypocrisy. He 
recognized the human tendency to be hypocritical in himself while 
he was in grammar school. At the old Johnson School, his family 
was rather poor and they could only afford to pack him a lunch of 


milk and cornbread and butter and molasses. It embarrassed him | 


‘so much thatthe would slip off and hide to eat. Later, when he 
was boarding with a family and attending another grammar’ “school, 
he was fed very, well and would sit up on a rock and eat so that 
everyone could see him. He told Ray often how much he hated 
the fact that when he was poor, others were cruel to him and teased 

“him, and when he had been well off, he had done exactly the same 
thing to others. 


-After- erighinpearainiaee school, Ben went on to the Appalachian 


Training School, which later became Appalachian” ‘State University. 
His education was cut short, however, after a total of nine years 

(not much by today’s standards, but enough to qualify him to teach 

in a one-room country school). “All the schooling he had was just - 
nine years. Most of it was just self-education. When World War I 
broke out, he was at the Appalachian Training School working to- 
ward some kind of program that General Electric had for boys who 
were talented in electronics and science. At that'time, eens 


{ 
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I guess, was high, and so he talked to Professor Dauphin: Dougherty, ae 


one of his teachers and one of the founders of Appalachian State, 
about joming the Navy. Professor Dougherty said, ‘You can learn 
more there than you can in our school. They will teach you more - 
that you. can use when you get out in the world. I would advise 
you to go on.’ 

“So he did. He first went to Newport, Rhode Island, for his boot 
training. Then he was aboard.a troop ship, the U.S.S. Powhaian.. 
He served first in the boiler room passing coal. That was where 
ancy haul coal from storage to the boiler room and put it into the 
. boilers. He did that for two or threé weeks and got sick. It was 


‘caused by.running from the hot beiler-roont to the Cold weather 


outside. He practically took pneumonia. I remember him saying ; 
that. there was_a_boy who-worked with him that took pneumonia ; 
and died. “After Dad got sick, they moved him to an electrical gang, 
where he served the rest of the war. ; 

“On his first trip across the ocean, they got into a big storm. 
They were out in the mid-Atlantic somewhere, and he said the old: 
ship would just roll and creak. Some of them were getting seasick,’ 
and this old sailor got mad and said, ‘I wish old bald-headed Jesus 


Christ would sink the G d-———— ship to the bottom of hell : 
and. do it right now.’ 
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“Tt scared my father to death. He said he had never heard anyone 


talk about the higher power like that and he was sure he was a 


goner. He said he thought his hair stood straight up. But it wasn’t 


_long until he had the same feeling as the sailor. From that time 


on [his fe elings toward Christianity and all-powerful God were de- 
mystified, and he never regarded religion with the kind of awe he 
had once reserved for it]. 

“About two years ago, there was sort of a coincidence. An old 
gentleman came from Charlotte to see the mill. T asked him if he 
was a veteran, and he said, ‘Yes.’ And he got to talking about going 
over to France. J: questioned him a little, and he said he was on 
the Powhatan. And he got,to telling me about the ship and the storm, 
and he described it just as my father had. He knew all about the 
ship and even had a picture of it.” . 


After the war was over, Ben returned home. “I have been told. 


many umes that when he came back from the service, he was very 


popular and looked up to because he had a big Harley Davidson 
motorcycle and a car before those things were common, and he’d 
drink some just to be one of the boys. He said, ‘A poor man ought 
to get drunk at least once a year just to know how a rich man feels 
all vear.. He was-kind of a daredevil on his motorcycle. He took 


_ one fellow for a ride on it and went across a footlog, and the fellow 


got so scared-he swallowed his tobacco. He had the byword ‘Wone- 
time,’ that he prefaced everything he said with, and he jumped off 
the motorcycle and shouted, ‘Wonetime Ben Ward is crazy and ~ 
doesn’t value his life!’ , ba 

“He didn’t hke to fight, but he wouldn’t back aon either. Once 


-.in the Smoky Mountains -he got -into-an-argument- and both went 


to get their guns. But halfway back, he thought about ‘what he was 
doing and said to himself, ‘I don’t want to kill anyone. If someone's 


ae to be killed today, ('d rather-be killed myself than. kill him.’ 


The other man came back with his gun and sauntered around Ben 
and poked at him and taunted him, but Ben just stood his ground 
and took it. He said that later the man became one of his best 
work hands and a good friend. 

‘Another time he got into one after the war and almost killed a 
man. The way he told it, it happened in front of the old Pastime 
Theater in Boone, North Carolina. There was this big fellow who 
was kind of the bully around Boone—~an all-conference football 
player and Golden Gloves boxér. Dad had been in the T&L Tavern 
right beside the theater and had, had a couple of beers. Then he 
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went in to see the movie and sat owe by a young. aay, and this | 
fellow came over by them and said something to my father about 
him sitting next to this lady, and Dad asked iim what business it 
was of his—or something hike that. So he invited my father out on 
_the street. ~ hes RS as 
“ “Dad said as soon as he walked out to the street, this fellow hit | 
him and knocked him about ten feet, but he never did go down. 
One thought that struck. him said for him to run, and the other’ 
said to stay with him: or die. Dad was only 5-8 and 150 pounds, 
ep he went back, ducked his head down, got hold of the man’s 
“throat, and held on just like a little dog: hanging onto a big one. 
The fellow grabbed him, beat him with his fists, broke his nose, 
knocked his teeth loose, and blacked both of his eyes. He j just about 
beat my father: to death, but Dad said, ‘For some reason, I just 
ccouldn’t feel any pain, ‘and he didn’t let go. 
“Finally the fellow went down’ from lack of breath. There were 
a couple of friends with Dad, and when they finally pulled him off, 
he had his finger around this man’s eyeball tying to. pull it out. 
Then the law .came and they ran into the alley. . 
“Later on, somebody asked this fellow: why he didn’t hit a or 
something. He said; “I did hit him. I don’t know what kind of a 
man he was. t hit him with everything I had and I stil! couldn’t 
pee him down.’ A 


“Kate, was staying with him, and when he came into the room where 
“she was, she just ran backwards and screamed, ‘Uncle Ben, ‘what 
has happened to you?’ is . 

“And he said, ‘I don’t. know. Why?’ 

“She told-him to go look in the mirror, and he said his face was 
nearly beat off. He. said it was just scary. The doctors say that a 
person with his mental diagnosis produces up to three times the 
normal amount of adrenalin, and I guess that’s what happened. 

; That man must Have really gotten desperate, though. Dad said » 
that the next morning the bottoms of his feet were sore where the 
man had bounced him. w 1 down against the sidewalk trying Co 
shake him loose.’ _- 


eT 


Shortly after Ben r famed from thé war, he sawmilled in Silver- 
stone and other comimuniues around Watauga County, and then 
in 1925 moved. to the Cable Coye section of Graham County, North 
Carolina, where’ he sawed timber for a large lumber company , that 


operated a circle mill i in the area. In the late twenties his inventive- 


# 


“My father said he came. home. the-next- morning; or his iitece rn 
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ness surfaced again, and he built his own band mill out of parts 
of two or three’old ones that were out of commission. A saw filer 
told him he could never do it himself, which made him even. more 
determined. Mr. Johnson, a saw filer for the Bemis Lumber Company 
in Robbinsville, North Carolina, pelos him. a great deal, and Ben | 
never forgot him. 

Ben had several extraordinary experiences in the Smokies. “He 
was driving along Lake Cheoah below Fontana Lake one day, and 
‘he was on this mountain road that goes around the lake, and there 
was a rocky bluff up above the road. He said the vision of a house 
appeared before him, and later on [in 1938-39] he built it just the . 
way he had seen it then. That’s this house that we live in now. 
Four of the millstones that are around the house came from Grandpa _ 
‘Ward’sold-mill, and two..are Grandfather Harmon’s. The rest he | 
just picked up in other places. But he said-he saw the outside rock 
parts of the house in this vision and planned the inside later. A_ 
cousin of his named Junior Simpson was talented in radio, and he 
‘helped Dad set up a system of speakers all through the house. When 
you stood between two rooms, it was just like stereo sound, which 
hadn’t even been invented yet. And Dad had mercury switches in! 
the house. They were real quiet, and people couldn’ t understand 

why ney didn t click.” 

aie the Depression hit, Ben found himself in debt over a thou; 
sand dollars, with no way to get the money. To make matters-more 
difficult, his young wife was pregnant with Ray, theif first child. 
“My father was going on a Fourth of July fishing trip when I was 
«born on July 1, 1930, He was with Jack Morphew, a prominent 

. Robbinsville, North Carolina,’ attorney and, gone of his best friends. 
He decided he’d better see how she was’doing before he went, 
‘and so he called the hospital and asked how she was _ getting along. 
They said, ‘Hold on a minute. Your wife wants to talk to you.’ 

‘“He-said something to her about fishing, and she said, ‘Get on 
over here. You've already caught a big fish. Bring me some.clothes.’ 

“T had just been born, so he told Jack, ‘T guess my fishing trip 
is over. #’vé already landed a big one.” 

“T+ cats remember his paranoid streak. He said he had lost all 
interest. in women at one time, but my mother appealed to him 
and changed all that, and Jack advised Dad to marry her. He said 
there wasn’ta finer family of people in these mountains. I can remem- 
ber his saying that when he was with my mother, all his jealousness 

‘and suspicions completely left him, but as soon ashe was out of 
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" PLATE 360 The stone house Ben built. Between the millstones are granite plaques 
into which are carved his favorite quotations. , 


her presence, they’d return and haunt him. And when she was preg- 
nant with me, they weren’t married. I can remember that he doubted 
for a while that I was his child, but I used to have a little mole on 
my ear, and he had one in the same place and my mother pointed 
to it and said, ‘Look here, Ben, you can’t deny this!’ and that finally 
convinced him. a , 
“My mother had had rheumatic fever when she was a child, and 
it damaged her heart. Two months after I was born, it reoccurred 
and killed her just before her twentieth birthday.” 
On his wife’s headstone, Ben caryed a quotation from The Rubaivae 
“Of ‘Omar Khayyant:\__ ; 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 


The death of his wife triggered a.nervous breakdown, and for a- 
period of several years, Ben was in and out of VA hospitals, once 
being locked up in 4 ward for the criminally insane after a ae 
a doctor who called him antisocial, a term they apparently sed to 
mean.'that he was lazy and wouldn’t work. He underwent some fifty 
shock treatments in those VA hospitals, and he wrote of that experl- 
ence, “Death can’t be any different. It’s Just like turning out a light. 
The light just slowly dies away. There is no memory. They would. 
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take me before ‘breakfast in the morning, and I'd come back to_ 
reality and thinkit was still early morning but it ‘would be suppertime. 
I've been dead fifty times.” j 

AtaVA hospital 1 in Perry Point, Maryland, he was declared incom- 
petent and given a service- related full- open: pension and sent 
home. ; 

Soon after leaving bos Point, be becdaie a strong advocate of - 
Bernard Macfadden and his physical-culture magazine. Macfadden es 
advocated eating natural foods and fasting for health, and so from 
the early thirties to about 1960, Ben’s daily diet consisted aly of 
four or five whole-wheat muffins crumbled into.a bowl of ‘Whole 
unpasteurized milk at every meal. Whenever he felt his systemo 


be out of sorts, he would go on a five-to-seven-day fast, living on 


water and fruit juices. He felt this cleansed his system and gave 
Nature a chance to correct the problem. In the late 1950s, his stom- 
ach began to give him problems and-so he gave up the diet. But - 
in 1960, he came upon a book called The Art of Living Long by Louis 
Cornaro, a celebrated Venetian centenarian who lived from 1464 . 
to 1566. Cornaro advocated the use of wine as a main source of 
food for people with stomach and digestive problems, and so Ben 
began using Chianti,zand bread along with a few cashew nuts as 
his main food source. The wine seemed to solve his stomach prob- 
lems, and strong men, working along with him could never under- 
stand how he could do as much or more HON as they did on such 


oa small amount of food. 


After his release from Perry Point in the early thirties, Ben went 
to the ‘Smokies, retrieved his band mill, hauled: it home, and set it 
up on.the spot where his father had had the little circle mill that 
had béen-the first mill in that community. He set it: up not so much 
to make money as to play with and keep himSelf occupied.,When 
money began to circulate again after the Depression, and things 
picked up, he went into sawmilling and eventually earned enough 
money to buy the old hhomeplace for himself and his son. ‘The 
first load of lumber he hauled after moving 8m Graham County : 
to here he got $11 for. He said he looked at his check and said to 
himself, ‘I made $111,’ and he thought he had really done well. 
But when he got back to his truck, he-looked at the check again. 


- and saw that it said $11, and he had $30 or P4e invested in the 


load. 

“When he got home, he aid ‘Well, I can’t operate like that.’ 
So the next week, he started with a good worker and got out some — 
more logs and cut them, and that load of lumber brought about 


« 


PLATE 361 
sawmill, which’ was com- 
pletely washed away in the 
Hood of 1940. Ey 


Ben's origirial 


r 


$40 and he made a little profit. So he started from there. Back 


_ then, people were willing to work hard. He said that even during 


the Depression, people would work hard, but -before he died he 


. said, ‘Nowadays peaple won't work. I just don’t know what to think.’ 


_ He always had a few average workers, but they were good men. 
He would pay the man that did goodiwork good pay. The ones 
that did not do much did not get as much pay. Sometimes two 
men would work and do the work of one good man, and he would 


, pay them accordingly and they were happy. But he.had to quit doing 
« that when the wage and hour laws came in because. he couldn’t 


afford it. I know, one or two men kept on working, and he paid 
‘them accordingly by the hours they worked. @ 

“He bought timber from people. People would sell him the timber 
from their land and he would cut it. The way he got most of his 
land was that he would Just buy the land and then cut the timber . 
off, it, and then he would harvest the timber and maybe pay for a 
lot of the land from the profits... 

“And he always said he replanted as many trees as-he cut. He. 
replanted about a hundred thousand trees, and he cut about twenty- 
five million feet of timber during his life, so that should replace 
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, it’s just human nature, that selfishness or whatever. He woul 
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what he-cut. I more or less got him interested in that. We had 
pastureland in these old-fields, and they were steep, so we jet out 
about a hundred thousand poplars and pines. Some of th pines 
are big enough:now to, where you could make small_legs out of 
‘them. It. was about ’56 when wé “started setting. At that time, ‘most 
people that had land in here just cut the timber off and let it reforest 
itself. THen the Forest Service started giving out seédlings. When 
‘we gov started replanting, it really interested him. 5 es 


“He used to have a_gristmill there-also, and a hammer. mill for 


_cow feed. ‘He ran it on Saturdays when he Wasnct. sawing. Back in 
the late thirties, his brother ran it most “of the time and~he-did... 


right well with it then because corn was something like a dollar or 
a dollar and a half a bushel, and a man would work all day then 


for a dollar. The miller would get an eighth of the corn ground, 


as his payment, so it paid then. But later it got, SO if didn’t pay 
well at all—not enough to hire.a man to do it—and so he ran it 
for a while as a community service and then discontinued it alto- 
gethér in the late fortie’. 

“T remember Ben was talking once to,an old gentleman who was 
a real frie old man that used to run a gristmill. And: Dad said to 


him, ‘Did you ever dip up a dish of the toll out of the hopper where 
a grain of corn would just balance on the side of the dish about 


to fall back into the hopper and be ground for the other man, and 
it would just be hanging there, and you would ease it back, } st as 
easy and into your pile to save that kernel of corn?’ 
“And the man said, ‘God, yes, I have many a time!’ You know, 
hold 
the dish so that one grain of corn wouldn’t shde off, back into the 
hopper.’ You wanted to be honest, but yet you wanted that grain 
of corn also for yourself. That seems funny to us now, but I guess 
it was common then,” 
In addition; to the sawmull and gristmill—all water- powered thanks 
to his father’s dam, which was sull intact—he added a generator 


‘and began to produce electricity for the community. “He had a 
franchise to sell electricity in a five-mile radius. beeaiise back then” 
. there were ng:major producers around here. He wrote to the utilities. 


board and they granted him a five-mile radius. Hé produced electric- 
ity for fifteen houses, charging them ore dollar a month, and he 


. gave power fo the church for free, He had a set of governors made 


out of the governors off an old steam boiler. I don’t know exactly 
how it worked, but he had it fixed somehow so that when the people 


a 
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began" to kick their power on, those governors would turn-a little 
more water in} to the turbine wheel automatically.and provide more 
noe er to the genérator. But the power company came through here 

took ovet all these little franchises, and ghey said then that he 
“could ‘only. ‘generate power to within a two-hundred-foot radius of 
the mill, and so he generated just for himself after that.” 


On August 18, 1940,-a-disastrous flood washed the mills away, 
along with a hundred thousand feet of lumber, but it left the old 
dam standing! ‘ “Right after the mill washed away in the 1940 flood, 


his Uncle Oscar was telling him how it was an.act of Providence. 


“Dad said, “Aw, if has- nothing to-do with that. I just had my -mill 


too damn close to the river. I didn’t like the way it was built anyway, 
“and besides it left me a good,.-clean place to start over.’ 

“The first perspn he saw after the flood was*a neighbor named 
Wilborn, and his first words to him were, />Wib, damned if it didn’t 
wash our ball equipment away.’ [His interest mn baseball is eran 
later in this chapter. ] . 

“After the flood had washed everything away, he tesked around 
and got up some lumber to take to town to buy a little stove, since 
“we had ¢ooked with electricity and didn’t have any power. It was 
getting dark, and he didn’t have any lights on his wuck. When he | 
got to Gove Creek, the patrolman stopped him and told him it wasn’t 
safe for him to drive without lights. Dad told him his misfortunes 
and how he couldn’t do any better, and the patrolman wouldn’t 
listen to him. Finally he got mad and said, ‘If nothing else will do 
you, just take"me to the damn jail and lock me up.’ The patrolman’ 
got tickled and*get one of the men up there to bring him home.” 


Since the dam was left standing, he rebuilt the mill in 1941. He 
was constantly looking for,ways to improve it, though, and in 1947, 
while attending a World Series game in New York, he bought the 
machine-shop equipment with which he began to add the improve- 
~ments.that are on the mill now. 

In 1953, for example, he replaced the four-foot bandmill with- 
the present saw, which is a six-foot bandmill (a thirty-six-foot-long 
blade set around two six-foot-in-diameter wheels or narrow, hollow 
drums). The Bristol Steel Company cut the steel. for the wheels, 
and Ben hired a skilled welder to weld the pieces together.’ Then 
he trued the drums/wheebs himself (since no. local*machinists knew 
how. to_help. him) by building. a frame next to the machine- STOP 
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PLATE 362 Ray holding the 
punch Ben invented. It fits on 
a hydraulic press and is used 
for punching out saw téeth. 
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as . + | 
‘a + lathe, mounting a bandmill drum on the frame, and letting it turn 


against the lathe bit., “He balanced them himself, and they are Just 
about perfect.” : ee : 
«, He also improved a log- turning device he had. patented earlier, 
designed and built a saw hler, and made a‘hydraulic punch so that 
he could make his own saw blades out of Swedish saw steel. 

The next major improvement to the mill | came in 1963. “Grandpa 
Ward-had always ‘talked about someday building a concrete dam 
to. replace the log one:. That project became my father’s last big 
ambition in life. One ‘day I was sawing, and he was out in the yard 

* -sunnirig. Suddenly he came over to wher¢ I was and sat down on 
the steps to the filing room and lookéd !out over the river.. The 
water was kind of low-and the dam wasn’t rurining over .because 
we were running all the water through the water wheels. Then. he 
walked down and shut the milh off. .° | 

al asked him why, and he said he was going to build that dam. 
This was in the last. part of August 1963. About Labor Day, we 


~~ 


63 Ben on the day“water first came over the top of the new 


am. He is holding his grandson. 


PLATE 364 At the far, end 
-of the dam, Ben had a cement 
fish ladder built\in for trout 
and|bass to climb. The writing» 
in-the wall-of the ladder says, 
“Jume 1964,” the date the 
dani was completed. 
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started the maineproject. We first built our coffer dams and every- - 


thing to cut the water out. Roy Hodges worked in water up to his 


-chin for two days, driving and. nailing the piling boards to four 


poplar logs to make the main coffer dam. Without him, we might 
not have made it. We wsed the old damr tor the upper coffer. When 
the coffer dams were finished, we had the job licked. Then we built 
the dam. He said later, ‘Something just ae me that if I was ever 
“going to, build that dam, this was the ume.’ Fortunately, we just 
had one little freshet and it didn’t bother us hardly at all. The only 
thing that happened was that Henry Hicks, who was running the 
concrete mixer, got hit in the eye with a rock when we were busting 
rock. He was out al] that fall; and that slowed us up a lot. We worked 
on Thanksgiving Day, and that was the last day. We must have 
‘poured over five thousand bags of concrete. There was one boy, 
Paul Rominger, who was réal strong and hauled just about all the 

sand for it himself in a wheélbarrow.-He got it out of the sand 
that had piled up behindsthe old dam. His younger brother, Larry, 
hauled the bagged cement in another wheelbarrow. We’d pour about 


seventy-five to eighty bags a day, mixing it all in a one- bag mixer. 


With the dam eomuplered: Ben continued the sawmill business 
and conunued generating power for himself. His inventive streak 
turned to the problem of how to mount a four-foot bandmill on 


~the back of a truck to,make it portable so.that it could be carried 


to small boundaries of. timber, thus. faving the expense of hauling 


the logs to the mull. 
And he also continued a lifelong passton for baseball. “He always 


— liked to play ball when they played in school. They cailed it town 


, ball. You had two bases and you throw the ball between the runner 
is the base. They had a community team before he went into 


--the service, and when he came ‘back from the service, I don’t think » 
“he played much. Once, ina VA hospital, he had given up and death . 
_. was all that_was on his mind. They had him out one day with a 

» group playing volleyball, There was an old fellow standing there 


that was sort of liké him; and someone hit the ball and it hit him 
on the head andhe didn’t flinch or anything. My father said, ‘If I 
look like that fellow, I ought to be dead.’ So then he got into the 


“game and started playitrg. He became interested and they had a 
pretty good team. He was first substitute on the hospital team, which. 


beat the best team in Baltimore. He also was proud of the fact 
that when the world-champion volleyball team came By. to entertain 


y 
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PLATE 365 The. Watauga River team of 1912, the first team Ben ever played 
on. Ben is fourth-from the left on the front row. 


the patients ; at Perry Point, he was on. the hospital team that got 


to play them.’ ce 
“Up in the filing room fin the mill building] is the. old, box he 
hauled his baseball equipment in. During the Second World War, 
you had t6 deliver wood or lumber if you went frem one place to 
another. That was to conserve gas. So on weekends he would put 
that box on top of a load of stove wood and go to little communities 
around here and play baseball. He kept the gloves and bats i im the 
box—outfitted the team. 
“He wasn't a good player. When some of the better players ob- 
jected to him playing, saying he was making them lose, he’ packed 
up the equipment and left, saying, “The next field I play on, “no 


one can kick me off of’; and then he built his own ball field, making - 


it exactly the same size as the ball field in Cleveland Stadium—a 
favorite of his. He built the field between 1947 and 1950 with the 


help of Dexter Rominger, who operated the dozer, and pure over 


ten thousand dollars of labor and materials.into-it, 

“When Tocal team players would brag about how many games 
they had-won, he would’laugh and say, ‘I can brag that [ve been 
beaten more times than anyone who ever played in Watauga County.’ 
He was probably right. In the early thirties, for example, he played 
on a community team ¢alled the ‘Old Stag Team’ in which all the 


PLATE. 366 Ben’s ball field: 


~ PLATE 367 The backstop 
and dugouts. 


players were from thirty to fifty y years ala. and ‘hey didn’ t. win, a 
_single. game all year and often got “greased! [shut out]. All the other 
teams in the area wanted to play them bérause they were such good 
sports and so easy to beat. ‘It was the most fun. I ever had,’ Dad. 
said. One of his biggest thrills was hitting a home fiin~ene. day 

thus saving the team from being shut out, and his fellow players ~~ 
carried him on their shoulders. He said, ‘I felt bigger than the Presi- 
= dent.-His-che-goal‘for-the team_was that it get at least.one run, 
after which he would éxclaim, ‘God, they can’t grease us now!’ . 


ae PLATE 368 ig The view from 
Ben’s ball field. 
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PLATE 369 At age fifty- 
sever, Ben releasing his fa- 
"- vorite pitch, a slow, round- 

house curve. (Photo by 


* Palmer Blair; Palmer’s Photo 
Shop, Boone, N.C.) 
i : 
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“He loved-to pitch. He could do rather well at umes. He never 
would strike many people out, but he would throw an old: slow 
junky ball ahd you couldn’t hit it very hard. It was slow, and you'd 
hit it into the ground or pop it up. He would pitch five innings | 
most of the ume if he could get by that long, and then he would 
quit. Sometimes he would pitch longer. Nineteen fifty-six was the 
best year he had, when he won thirteen games and lost none, and 
his team was Watauga-Avery County league champions. After he. 
won the thirteenth, he wouldn’t pitch anymore because thirteen was 
his number. 

_ “He considered man walking on the moon the highlight of man’s 
achievement during his lifetime. On’ the same day of that feat, he 
pitched a seven-inning baseball game and won, 5-4. He was seventy- 
three years old, and he considered this game his most memorable 
' baseball feat. But it was during this period that his physical and 
mental health began to deteriorate, and after trying fo: make.a come- 
back by playing baseball one Saturday evening, he told my wife 
while they were leaving the ballfield, ‘It looks hke I’m going to 
have to hang up my spikes.’ 

“The game remained one of his favorite things. in hie later life. 
And fishing for native speckled-trout ran a close second to baseball. 
But he sometimes said, ‘When I go to the Pearly Gates, if I find 
they don’t have a ball team, V’ll put in for a transfer.’ ” 

. 

_ When Ben died on June 15, 1970, he was eronaated: as lie had © 
requested, wanting “every atom in his body released to get back 
into Nature’s workshép.”” The memorial service was free of religious 
ceremony and prayer, as he had wished. pee ee 

His ashes were scattered over his ball field. © 200 ee 


Ray,'in an attempt to help us collect additional stories about his father, 
iz invited Clay Ward and Henry Hicks over to his house to talk with us. Both 
P——-——igsed“t0-“Work for Ben, Clay for aght yéars and Henry for fifteen, anid both” ~ 
played on his ball team. The following is part of the conversation we had: 


cLay: T’ll tell you what a sharp thinker the man was. Them fellows 
were out here dozing one ume, and Henry there crawled under 
the dozer and it sunk down and caught him across the chest. And 
Mr. Ward didn’t know which way to pull the lever to raise or lower 
the blade. He stood there a minute and thought which way it should 
work and then he lowered the blade against the ground and lifted 
the dozer up in the air off Henry. He said he thought, “I’ve got 


\ 
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to be-rght this one time.” He was that.kind of man. He'd Stop 


_and think before he did anything. He could figure Hanes out in 


just a minute, ian you an me woven t. 


mov eq that blade up one little bit, I'd have been dead. He’ d: never 
been on a bulldozer before, but he said he knew he had to make ; 
the right move 


ray: There was so much. pressure on you it busted blood vessels 
in your eyes. The doctors said that if they’d busted around your 
‘heart, it would have killed you. When Ben got in a close circumstante 


. like that, he was just as calm as a human can be. But get him ih 
~ normal places and he couldn’t even talk he got so nervous. \ 


HENRY: He was really smart..He could memorize anything. And he \ 


could figure out things that I just couldn’ tounderstand. He'd tell | 
» me what the moon weighed while we were working. He had it figured 
up in his mind. And what the earth and all that ‘veighed. He. had. 


it figured right, too. And‘I’d try to understand it and he'd try to 
explain it all to.me. He’ d say, “Do you see intovit now? 
And I'd say, ‘“‘No.”” He’ d tell me three or four times and I'd say, 
“T just can’t focus into it, 


“ray: He’d just commit it to his mind aaa it'd be there. I remember 


one time he was just about to renew his driver’s license. Livingeby 
himself, he really needed one. This new boy was doing the examina- 
tion. The other [officer] and Ben were good friends, and he'd just 
make him drive a couple of miles and that would be the test. But 
this new boy asked him all these tricky questions like how many 


_ car lengthsiand that sort of une new far a car would bounce | if | 


it fell off a building and all that: —-—-—~ 77 e 


Well, he just threw the paper down and the boy said aawiediuas 
smart to him, and he said, “Son, I can figure out things in my head 
that you can’t even figure out on paper.” Po he said, “T can’t _ 


“And then the regular [officer] c came back and talked to Shims and” 


just gave him his license and told him not to drive in certain.condi- 
tions. But that boy was sort of smart and gave him a smart remark. 
HENRY: He couldn’t stand for that. 

RAY: But he was really intelligent in a practical way, too. We’d get 
down to what looked hke solid rock to us when we were building 
that cement dam, and.it would feel like solid rock, and he’d get 


down there with a crowbar and beat on it and say, ‘Hell, this ain’t 
solid rock.” 
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HENRY: I tried it. many a time and never could doit. . y 


RAY: He’ d jump down in there with some dynamite and he’d blast 
and it would be shell rock. 1 don’t know how he learned it, but he ~ 


was good with it, wasn’t he, Henry? 


HENRY: Darn right he was good: He-could take a crowbar and move 
a rock that would take a compressor and drill hours to dq. He hardly’ 


ever had any drilling done. I’ve seen people drill for ihret days 
‘on sométhing where he could just take dynamite and a crowbar 
and do the job and save hundreds, of dollars. 


RAY: I guess he poured more concrete by hand than anyone in this 
area. . 

HENRY: And that mill is something. I don’t think anyone but him 
understood how that mill worked: I didn’t know what was going 
on. 


RAY: I don’t even think he pedenioea it all the time. Dad said his 


"mind was like a funnel with all the stuff coming in at the big. end 


and it would all-get crushed together at the littke end and couldn’ t 
get out. I’ve seen him come to the house just sick. 


HENRY: He’ d work with us, though. There were about eighteen peo- 
ple w orking on the dam, and all the time I worked with him, he 


never asked me to do something he wouldn’t do himself. 


RAY: A man came by one time ‘and asked to see him. The man was 
all dressed up, and Ben came out from under the mill all-covered 
with grease and stuff and his old hat pulled.sideways and his overall 
leg torn up to about his knee, and that man looked at him for a 
while in disbelief and said, “Are you Mr. Ward?” | 

And he said, “Yeah, I reckon I am.” 


You feel ai teat WeHERE for a ‘man like that. He went to work 


cand you followed him. 


ay: Then when he’d get stuck, he’d give you something else to 


de and just Say, “Go over here and do this while I figure this ‘out.” 


And then sometimes he was forgetful. Once he left a man holding 


‘something heavy and told him that he’d be right back and went 
_ off to do something and forgot about that man, and when he came 


back, the man had fallen over. 

But I'll tell vou what. He could take three men and:do more 
work and handle a bigger job than an ordiriary man could take a 
dozen men and do. He’d get‘them all to work:together. You get a 
crowd together and everyone lifts at their own time and nobody 


gets anywhere. But he’d take three men and all would lift together 
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and there wasn’t much they /couldn’t do if everybody would stay 


ay ‘him and. pull-their share of the load.. 
~ ANd sometimes 
when something went wrong. But things usually worked out. He 
was just like a little kid with a Christmas tree full of presents when 
“he filled the dam up and the water came over it just as even. And 
he-did that just with his eye. He sighted across that thing [te make 
it level on top] and the water came over completely smooth. 
HENRY: If a was going to contract [to have a dam like that done 
today] it would cost a half a million dollars trying to figure out 
how to do it. That’s right, too, 


-ray; He would sight with his thumb and it would always be right. 
- Funny thing happened to him when he was, building a fence up at 
the; baseball field. He had two stakes set up, lining them up, you 


Eo laughing about?” . : 
And the man says, oavell Ben, any fool knows you can dpe: up 
two stakes at one ume.’ 


! 
“And he says, “Damned if you ain’t right, ain’t you?” 


didn’t like himrmbecause they were. jealous of him, but he carried 
his own weight pretty well. He’d stand up for what he believed in. 
It was just that he was so much smarter than other | people, and 
they couldn't understand him. A lot of people were so’ confused, 
they didn’t know what to think. But if a man got‘time to study 
everything, you could see what he was doing. Right off hand, though, 
‘it was pretty hard to understand. yf 
- Sometimes: people felt he would try to cee them when he'd 

_buy their umber,.but as long as I worked for him he 1 never told 

me to be dishonest. A man would price a boundary of timber for 

us, and on the way back I'd tell him that the man n would take less 
; than that,-and he'd say, “‘No, [ain't gonna do it.’ 


Ray: He’d never dicker. A man--would-price- something—and- re qd 
_erther buy it or leave ‘it. 


HENRY: Yep. If he thought it' was worth it, he’ d take it. Otherwise, 
he’d just walk off. But he was honest. | remember one night late 
we were driving—it was late, but he had it in his mind he just had 
to go look at something—so we started up the mountain and filled 
up with gas. We went on up the road, and he said, “Did you pay 
for that gas?” 


And I said, * ‘No, I thought you did.’”” We were way on up the — 


Ed get mad. I've seen ini yell and cuss himself 


~ know. He said [to the man standing enstels ‘What the hell are’ you . 


‘HENRY: Most people didn’t have any reason not to like him. Some — 


r 
p) : 
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_... Mountain;-and-T°said; “Let's Tet it: 'g0, scr sometime jee we? ere 
back this wav we'll pay for it.’ - 

He said, “Hel no.” He thought I was meaning to never pay for 
it. He said, “IE never fave done it and I don’t aim to start now.” 
He said, ‘Find a place to turn and let’s go back and pay for it.” 
We found the man there, and he neyer even knew we hadn’t paid 
for if. ‘ 

ay: He was just hike Mark Twain in that manner. Said, “You can 
clear me legaily, but you can’t clear my conscience.” 

You were talking about him buying tumber—like how fair he’d: 
be with people. [A woman who lived in the community] had the . 
finest boundary of timber in this county, And nobody could go and © 
get a tree from her without her giving it away. She and her brother | 
lived together, and he was retarded in some.ways. This fellow that 
she almost married one time—Dad was a good friend of his—went 
_ with Dad to try and buy some timber from her. So they talked a 

_ litthe while and told her that she would be helping out in the war: 
She told him that she had a certain tract and told him to go look 
at it. So he went out and looked at it, figured out how much he 
could pay for it and how much there. was. She had.other people 
there that wanted to buy it. 

She asked him how much he could give her, and he Auaied it 
up. Said he could give twenty-five hundred dollars for it. She agreed 
that she would sell it to him. So she wrote out a litthe contract— 
she was a very intelligent person, and people looked on her as ee 
did him; they thought they were [both] strange. abuse 

So as soon as he made the payment for it, she began to igual 
-and-he asked if-he had hurt -her feelings or said something funny. 
~ She-said, ‘No, no. You know, I’m just thinking that the most anybody 
has ever offered me for that boundary of timber was a thousand 
dollars.”” So that was just how honest he tried to be with people. 
HENRY: They would come and ask Ben for a job like, say, they wanted 
to drive a dump truck. He wouldn’t hire them [to do that] because 
he’ said they'd have to start at the bottom and work their way to 
the top just like the other men did. And ‘the bottom was the wood 
saw, and he wouldn’t ask you to do it if he thought you couldn’t 
do it. That was just the kind of man he was. | 
ray: Well, he always had his men working for him here, and as 
long as he. had that, that was what he got a lot of enjoyment out 
of. People working-and talking to him and telling jokes, and there 
was no difference in human beings to him. Everybody was the same. 
Actually, if somebody tried to frown or make fun of someone, he 


1 
i 
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would stand. up ‘for acne saying, “They re - playing pes part in 
Nature’s plan just the same as you and me.’ 

HENRY: I will tell you the way I see it; most likely he talked to the 
ones he enjoyed talking with in the evenings when.the men got 
off work, and he enjoyed that, I guess, more than anything in the 
world, and once he got onto you, you couldn’t: hardly get away | 
from him, you know, ‘cause he was always talking to you, and he 
made sense when.you was talking to him. 

He talked about politics, but he didn’t take sides. He just told 
it like it was, and as long as I worked for him-he never one time | 
told me how I should vote. 

The only problem I ever had working with him was getting away 
from him. [He liked to talk so much that] he was hard to get rid 
of 

I'd liked to have seen him be President for just one term. There 
. was no man that could have solved things like he could. Fifteen 
years ago he talked about the way the government should be run, 
and every day something comes up that [makes me] remember what 
he said. Hardly a day passes that I don’t think of him [in connection 
with] something. If it, hadn’t been for him, many a man in Watauga 
County would have went hungry. 


ray: He helped a lot of boys like you get you a home. 


HENRY: Helped:me get everything I’ve got. If I'd listened to him 
then, I might be something now. And I still: remember the last words 
he ever spoke to me. He said, “Henry, it’s a dog-eat-dog world. 
“Look out for yourself.” Hl 

ciay: He helped more people in this community than any man that’s 
ever been m it or ever will be im it. Ive heard fellows say that 
they'd come and tell Ben that they were down and out and didn’t - 
have nothing to eat. And he would hire them to work when he 
didn’t need help, just to help them, I don’t see why anybody in 
the county could down’him_ in any way. Well, I know he’s been 

good to me. 


x 


One of the more remarkable aspects. of Ben’s personality is the amount of 
serious reading he undertook in philosophy and science and literature, and 
the number of passages. he memorized and cdiried with him lke talismen— 
lanterns to illuminate what for him was often a confusing, but always fascinat- 
ing, world. Ray talked to us at length about this aspect of his personality, 
illustrating continuously with points he remembered his father making to him 


or to others in his presence. — as ~ 
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He had a photographic memory. When he read something inter- 


esting, it was committed to his mind. Professor B. B. Dougherty: 


oer oe 


made all the students learn a poem called Building the Bridge for Him 
by W. A. Dromgoole when they were at Appalachian Training 
School, and Dad learned it and could quote it right along. 

One day he was getting a water wheel from Professor Dougherty 
that the college had replaced with a bigger one. They were riding 
alorig in an old truck and Dad mentioned this poem to Professor 
Dougherty and started quoting it to him. He grabbed Dad on the 
ieg and said, ““Hush! Hush!” He said the professor sat a fninute, 
and then he started quoting the poem to perfection—just right. 
My father could quote it, but he said he come not quote it like 
Professor Dougherty. The professor said, “You know—it’s- ‘been _ 
twenty years Since I have thought about that poem. I’m glad you 
mentioned it.’ ¢ 

Dr. Dougherty was compared in Life to Horace Mann, he “father 
of our education. They Called him the Horace Mann of the moun- 
tains. The training school he and his brother started.became Appa- 
lachian State University. He taught over there for a long time, but 
in his ‘later years he didn’t teach because he just ran the school: ° 
I’ve been told they tried to raise his salary one time when he was ~ 
making ten thousand dollars a year. They wanted to give him more 
money and he said, “Give it to the school. I don’t need it. Pve 
already got all I need.” : 

Ben’ ’s older brother, John, was a teacher and encouraged him 
to read’ books by people like Darwin. He was about six years older. 
than my father. And Dad also credited Professor B. B. Dougherty 


_for helping him to be able to read and understand the great authors 


and thinkers. Dad found out once that a family member owed Appa- 
lachian some tuition money, and when he heard about it, he paid. 
it off. He said, ° ‘Dougherty was too good to our family to be treated 
this-way. 

Ben said the first time he ever saw Voltaire’ ’s name in;a book, ‘it 
glittered like gold. He said it just stood out. He said he didn’ t know 
why because he had never seen or heard it before.’ 

He thought. Einstein, Newton, Copernicus, and Darwin were the 
four greatest minds, that ever lived. Of the philosophers still living 
then, he said that after Bertrand Russell, he couldn’t think of a 
first-rate mind left in the world. Once he said, “Einstein Left his 
footprint on a little ball of mud.” And he thought Madame Curie 
was the most wonderful woman who ever lived. Mark Twain was 


his favorite author, and he also iked Glarence Darrow and Thomas— 
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Wolfe ad pune and George Bernard Shaw and Jack London. 
Altogether, he had somewhere in the neighborhood of twa, thou- 


sand books. He had a lot of what we called little blue books. That’s 
really where he got started in books. They cost a nickel apiece, 
yet they had all the information of a big book. A young friend of 
his up here at the Johnson School was a thinker, and he took some 
of Ben’s books about evolution home with him and his, father found - ; 
them and. burned them because they were against the Bible. Of 
course, he thought that Dang those books was the right thing 
to do. r 

So this boy came back and asked Ben what he was going to do. 
Dad told him not to worry about it because they had only cost a‘ 


nickel apiece. 


I would say he had about fifteen hundred hardbacks, though. 
Dad constantly quoted from books he had read. I remember one 


' _ thing he used to quote about the mob. It goes, “I have stood upon | 
a precipice and heard them cherish and praise my name. I have | 
| gone dou into the valley and heard them heap scorn and ridicule 


-upon me.” The same people will praise: you, and when you get 

down, they will down you,-but you are still the same person. I don’t 
. krlow where that came from, but Dad often quoted it. 

' My father read the Bible a lot, but he thought that it was’ just 
the history of that period and that the smartest men of that era 
wrote it. Einstein. said, “You're at full liberty to call any power you 
believe in God.” Dad believed this. 

Once a new preacher came. into this community and everybody 
told him about Dad being close to the Devil. The preacher was a 
rather broad-minded fellow, and he came up and looked at my father, — 
and looked him over just like I would be looking at a cow or some- 
thing at the county fair. He looked all around and he said, “I don’t » 
see any difference in you and anybody else”?’ - He said that everybody 
had told him what an awful fellow Dad was, but he said, ‘“‘You look 

just like anybody elsé to me.” After that, they became good friends, 
_ and they would often discuss the Bible and other things. He wouldn’t 
criticize others for what they believed. He’d disagree with them, 
but he respected their rights to their thoughts. He’d disagree with 
the ideas—not the person. < 

I remember another thing Ben used to say: ‘There’ are no mys- 
teries,,only lack of understanding.” He was fascinated by the nucleus 
ofa cell, and he thought that when that was understood, we'd have | 
the mysteries of life solved. Gi 

He had a thing with number Bivenbe because there were thirteen ” 


i 
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children in his family, and he had made thirteen round trips across 


., the ocean, and his mill washed away on the thirteenth of the month. 


And so he tried to make a lot of things correspond with that. His 
baseball uniform was number thirteen; thirteen steps to the house; 
thirteen rooms in the house; he put thirteen millstones around the « 


‘house, and he ‘put thirteen rear ends and transmissions in the saw- 


mill, etc. 

He was very shy. He often got stage fright. But now you get 
him out with an individual and he would talk day and night. But 
to get up in front of a group, I don’t guess he could have said 
anything. And he refused to talk on a telephone. 


I wasn’t interested enough to-listen to him much then, but now 


I could listen to him for days. It bored me then because when: he’d | 
say things: like, ““There is no such thing as memory, only recogni- 


~-tion,” I didn’t understand him. 1 could inore understand now what 


he was talking about. But he often would o2y eee: wants to 
talk about what I am interested in.” - es 
He was very interested in politics. He had a lot of admiration 


for Herbert Hoover. Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln were. . 


two more he liked. And he thought-a-lot.of Roosevelt, but he didn’t 
think much of Harry Truman. He said he was the biggest rascal 


_ we've ever had—another Machiavelli. He didn’t like his attitude to- 


ward Russia after World War II. He always said that if we had had 
someone like Roosevelt after Worlti War II that would try to make 
peace instead of stir up trouble, we could have really had a United 
Nations. But instead, we split and then divided Berlin. He liked 
Wendell Willkie’s one-world-philosophy, and he admired Henry Wal- 
lace’s socialism and thought Roosevelt’s success was in part due 
to Wallace. My father said Eisenhower always promised to straighten 
up our situation but never did. He had a lot of respect for Ike at 
first with the way he handled the McCarthy problem, but he was 
disappointed in the end, especially by the U-2 incident and our 
nation’s loss of face. He at first was a little leery of Kennedy because 
he was a Catholic, but later he changed his mind and thought we 
lost a great man. Under a portrait of John that hung on his bedroom 
wall, he wrote, “John, by God, I hope your brother Bob wins in 
November.” 

He liked a piece Mark Tw ain wrote Sour how he once decided : 
to write and use his influence ‘to purify his party and draw all of 
the corruption out of it and make it a party he could be proud of. 
He went on to say that after about a year, he gave up, saying the 
Devil ruled all the world politically and three quarters of it spiritually. 

At Appalachian, a teacher was talking about communism, and one 


ok 
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of the kids asked the teacher what it was. He explained that-it was . 


where everybody worked and everybody shared and everything be- 
longed to the people. My father said that it just seemed, to him 
that that was the ideal thing: He spoke out, in class and said, 
“Wouldn't that be better than the system we have?” And all the 
kids just laughed him under. In his lifetime, P've heard him remark, 
“T can still remember that, but now over half the population in 
the world hves under communism, and after all, aren’t the best 
parts of our gov ernment, like our schools and roads, rather commu- 
nistic?”’ Z 
Another thing I of ften heard him say was that if he was ‘setung: 
up an ideal government and he was the ruler, he would feel like 


hg had as just and as fair a country as possible if he-could-go “into 


even the most humble home’ and-sperid a comfortable might and 


have a good meal. “Then,” he would say, “we could boast ofbeing * 
a 3 


on the threshold of civilization.” “ 
That’s not to say that he was anti- American. He was for his country 

all the way, but he wanted it-to work for peace and be honorable 

and trustworthy in its dealings with other nations. Clarence Darrow’s. 


writing greatly influenced his political views and ideals, and he | 


quoted trom Darrow more than anyone he read other than. Mark 
Twain. In a copy of Darrow for the Defense, Ben underlined the quota- 
tion, “How to cross nineteenth- -century@apitalism with twentieth- 
century socialism so as to retain the best qualities of both, :kill off 
neither parent, and breed’a healthy, happy, lusty, economic child?” 

He also had an appreciation for opera and ‘classical music. His 
favorite piece of music was Il Travatore Al Nostri Monn as sung by 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Caruso with orchestra, but when 
working, he usually hummed, ‘‘When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.” 

One of the things especially interesting is the intensity with which Ben read. 
The books he devoured are filled with margin notes that reflect how he reacted 


' to certain passages. The flyleaves are filled with his thoughts. For example, 


written on the back flyleaf of Thomas Wolfe: A Biography, by Elizabeth 
Nowell (Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday ( Company, 1960): 


“It takes a bit of an idiot, a bit of genius to begin some jobs. 
Ar idiot to start, a genius to finish it. I built my cement dam in 
1963-64. It was almost too much for me. Delerium [sic] set in during 
the winter but let up in the spring.” 


ae . B. O. WARD 


tea 3858 
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PL ATE 370, The back flyleaf of Thomas’ Wolfe: A Biography, filled; with Ben’s 
thoughts. : ; 


And written underneath it later: 


“But listen to me. A prosutute psychiatrist would condemn me 
because he is an intellectual parasite and whatever you do, don’t, 
compete with the scoundrels across the.street that draw a salary 
of $15,000 but will tell lies to stop: my pension. I have mfg. [sic] - 
25,000,000 feet of lumber. They call me antisocial. It is the other 
way around. > ; mp 

“During aes month, of June 1967, one night while I could not 
sleep, I tried to figure out the above but almost gave up as I could 
hardly make heads or tails of it. Hieroglyphics is the description 
of my writing. I can’t read it sometimes myself. But I am proud 
‘that I’can understand and appreciate fom. Wolfe’s writings. He 
tells, in a way, my life and suffermg for nye.” : 

. B. O. WARD, 


*. y ion . 1968 


a 
1 


a 
On page 155 of the same book, beside’ a quotation thai reads in: part 

the story of the sensitive young man in. conflict with his environment, 
driven ut at last, forced to flee and escape from his own town. . . ,’’ Ward 
wrote “I have been in conflict with my neighbors about religion 


and politics as far back as I can remember.” 
| 


6 
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“In Clarence Darrow for the Be by Irving Stone (Garden City, « 
ese Doubleday io. Company, 1941), ania fiyleaf, Ben Ward wrote, “p. - 
486 I agree.” Page: 486 reads, “I. have [nove and ‘more come to the firm 
conviction that each ij is simply sttor ndividual expression and that it 
soon sinks back into the great reservoir of force, where memory and the individual 
consciousness are at an end.. I am not troubled by hopes. and still less by 
fears.» 


ie 


In other books other Bassaeés appear: 


7 
“How .can judges and jurors pass sentences aa hele fellow men 
when in thost cases they have done the same offense that- they are 
, passing Out punishment? I as‘ boy stole apples from two neighbors’ 
orchards. Later I bought the orchards and-was adviséd that thieves 
were carrying, off my apples” by sack loads. I started on my way to’ 
commit harm, but after about ten steps, I recalled my ‘stealing apples 
from under the same trees. I sloppeds in my tracks.” * ~ 


B. O. WARD, 


IONE DOES net: WANT. COMIT SUICIDE ALL” 4. FABRE 
) MAYS HANE SOMETHING 10 -Q)... MOL TAIRE . 
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PLATE 371) One of the granite slabs Ben iad engraved and set into the stone 
wall in front of his house. 4 ‘ & 


j 


° 
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“We never die—just change from once a guest, then a dish. All 
the universe is alive, some things are cold, some things are hot, 
and sometimes between, but always in motion and in many directions 
at the same time. Time is the only meng. that 1 is stationery [sic] and 
fixed.” ‘ \ 


‘To try and raise the moral and intellectual standards of a geen: 
borhood you live in is a gigantic task that will try your mind.” 


B. O. WARD, 
7 8 1969. 

“We know our lives better than we know others’, so we set out 
to find others that have. done worse than we have, and it makes 
‘us madder than hell because we can’t. Scandal-seeking is our greatest 
S| pasttime [sic], so learn to bear with us. For every ‘sweet there is a 
bitter, so, I have been told.) 7 

Be 1 co ‘With ifSaups and downs, is a | most wonderful experience.” 


+ Hs 
eo, 3 . B, O. WARD, 


: » 1970 

Ben was so umpressed with some of the literature, he read that ie had it 

printed lo give to others who were visiting with him. The following. pages 

include some of these selections, the first two pages being a acumen: that 
Ben called, “My Letter.”’ _ mo ' 


_ Strays the intellectual capacities but 
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Dr, Frued says that Dementia isnot a disease that de- 
Oo a massive blocking of 
the feeling process, Jung Op the otHer hand merely repeated 
his opinion that the disease: waean 6rganic condition of the brain 
produced, by a hypothetical ’ psycho toxin, I claim they are both 
right, The massive blocking ¢auses the patient great suffering 


. which causes him to have evil thoughts against his enemies, 
* Then psycho toxins flood the blood stream which in turn inter- 


» 


eae with the proper actions of the many glands, Then poor 
digestion results and‘ auto-intoxication followed by delerium, 


* 1 once .thought of a fool remark I made months earlier 


‘amd struck my-jaw a blow that later sed: layed me-up in 
“Banner Elk Hospital for three weeks, 
Not more than six months agod was bsaving trouble getting 


to sleep,‘In an imaginary fight I let go a haymaker aud hit my. 


right leg a fierce blow that caused me much pain, So’ a dog ‘caught 


- dn a steel trap will bite everything in its reach, even‘its be- 
5, kovgd master, A snake with a broken back will fight everythifg 


‘in its reach, even {ts own body, Schopenhaur says the bull dog 
ant of Australia, if cut in two, the head will seize the tail and 


““the tail will sling the head, fight until dead or carried into the 


den by gther ants, You can repeat this experiment-as many . 
times; as- you like with the saine results every time, They are 
-in gréat pain and their instinct tells them to fig ‘ 
~:'As an automorphism, the judgment of - -others by analogy: 


from the knowledge of ones self, words realize nothing, vivify 


: “hothing to-you imless you have suffered in your own person the . 


thing which the words try to describe,—Mark Twain, 
=... Sometimes in my great suffering, My head feels like it is 


“in the universe and my brain is the earth and dark hot vapers 


are-coming up through the pores and whisking over the surface 
tw eternity, These. attacks last for hours, Sometimes the surface 
sseems to be an eternal splashing sea, This must be as near 
‘Christian heli as one can get in life, No wonder some patients 


“seream to the top of their voices, An old lady in the Smoky 


Mountains told me.that she felt like up and down the 


road hollering and: screaming fo the top of her voice, I told her . . 


I felt the same but we have to fight that thing, Soon aftér fAat 
she was confined ito. an asylum, [was admitted to Perty Point 
Veterans Hospital” in 1930, A doctor told me that if I did not 
hold my~ head and fight I was a goner, I told him I wanted 
all the help I uld get, The morning my wife lay a corpse 
“the-rising sun Idoked like.a boiling mass of blood, Nothing could 
‘be worse, That was August 26th, 1930, 
*- Bodily. suffering, dangers from the outer world avd dis- 
turbances in our -relations with our fellowman perhaps the 
most painful of them all, ‘‘Life can “be so delightful,” But the 
moods could change, On the 12 of. March 1f8s we read ‘7 
never felt so fresh in my life,’? and-on the 21, “I can’t stand 
it much longer,’ I remember thinking he was taking the matter 
rather personally, Suddenly, to our consernation, he fell on the 
floor in a dead faint, When he revived his first words were 
‘thow sweet it must be to die,”——-Dr, Freud, 
> He needed a.loved friend and a hated. enemy, As an auto. 
morphism and his self analysis he knew more about the suf- 
tering of mankind than any man that ever lived, He said all 
néeurotics were in a certain sense malingers but only uncon. 
sciously 80, So is a erying baby and a squealing pig, They baie 
help and attention, 

Under compulsion, Vepeak and act 

By compunction [am tortured to detraction 

Then a compurgator I seek 

~ Wishing to compurgation 
& But I only get more fear and self condemnation, 
& 


ur. 
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_ Newton and Einstein were 


"those and must "bé ‘rex 


things, | | 
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“Oscar Levant, beling advised by someone that he needed to * 
exercise, said it is hard to exercise without an objective, How 


to bel < 
A neurotic when 
affends his edmpanio 


‘true, Your trouble is i" your head, Oscar, What a ai for it 


na disturbed state will act in a way that 
3 and makes enemies, Something, he can 


BI afford, If they ¢ lds only know the awful suffering! thag he 


was going through they would’ be more forgiving, Charies 
Darwin was a caepemse and was accused of being a shamer, 
He was one of the four sworld’s greatest men, Corernncipe 
other three, 

In great pain one S¥i}] feel mean and act badly and this 
conscience will condenin itholit mercy, 

Few love to best the 

J am _atraid to i 


> dare not,—-Shakéspearées 


You people want 
being, ina- 
being, and beside if 
done, you would polif 


ow some of the things | have 
nis room, In a speech at Migrate 
2 B Shaw, 


et with depression, Unreality is a very 
en it crowds,—B, 0, W, 
f at no differdnce whether you do right or 


and causes: me to 


unpl easant feeling wi 


conscience ain’t got no sense, and just goes 


, for him “anyway, If 1 had a yaHer dog that didn’t now more than 
fa persou’ s conscience does I would poison him, It takes ‘up-more 
. ngom..than all the rest of a person's insides and yet ain’t no 


good, nohow,-yHucklebbrry Fin, se ; 

I have never scm gee anybody, but have read obituaries *, 
with pleasure Darrow, 

God is life—Leo Tolstoy 

At the banquet of life each is in turn a guest and a dish,— 
Henry Fabre,’ oi ess ; 

Everyone tells me |that I look quite blooming and beautiful 
and most think, I am shamming, But you have never been one of 
jambered, At this Lime he was miserably © 
ili, far worse than later years, Ina ‘Lettér-to Six Joseph Hooker, 
June 13, 1849, He studied earthworms while bedridden,’ 

If one does not want te commit suicide always have some- 
thing to do,—Voltaire 

» He must have thought about it often, He wrote more than 
eighty books, If he could bear his great suffering and do great 
and useful -work why ckn’t I? The most effective remedy against 
suicide, If he/could, so can I until death releases me from my 
miserable life;—B, 0, Ward, 

The most humane| treatment I ever received was at Perry 
Point Veterans Hospital at Perry Point, Md, by the famous 
staff of doctors headed by Dr, Frank Leslie, Dr, Bradford 
and Dr, Robbins and all the personnel, But I did not get any en- 
couragemient at the tHree other hospitals I was in, They were 
malingering hounds, Their noses could not smell any other 
game, I have created two million doliars of wealth, crossed the 
“Atlantlé Ocean 26 times on U, S,S, Powhatan with three thousand 
troops, built three band sawmills, manufactured twenty five 
milidon feet of lumber, built. up three run down farms, planted 
100,000 young trees, | built a ball diamond and a cement dam 
across Watauga River, took 28 insulin shocks and 22 electric 
shocks, wyet my enemies, including doctors, condemn me, But 
I don’t mind, When Charles Darwin had to face these jealous 
critics, I know what his: suffering was like (automorphism) but 
e “[ssone of the worlk’s four greats, I feel better to know-that 
uffering is a part of the game of life and must fight these 
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From the sun, soil, sea and atmosphere (Eros) 

By birth, growth, death and decay (Thantws) 

Our four cycles of eternal recurrence here 

To eat, sleep, work and play, 

. BO, Ward, 1976 

‘'The proof of how much more the world contains of pain 

than of pleasure“is.in the spectacle of two beasts, one of whom 
; is eating the other,'’ someone has said,—Marilyn 
Love is perhaps no, more than gratitude for pleasure, 
; T haye got world game, a ranch with cattle on it, a’ wife and 

kiddies and purple grapes growing over my door, yet] am not 
happy—Jack London,” . 

In a nervous breakdown one does not come to grip feelings, 
One just lets go everything,—Virginia Wolfe, 

‘ 


Inasmuch’ as most good things are produced by labor, it 
follows that all such things of right belong to those whose labor 
has produced them, But it has so happened, in ali ages of the 
world, that some have labored, and others have without labor 
enjoyed a large proportion of the fruits, This is wrong and should 
rot continue, To secure to each laborer the whole product gf his . 
labor as nearly a8 possible, ig a worthy subject of any good 
governmem, ‘ ! 

A, Lincoln -- 


“Now, make believe you are in debi, and eaten up by re- 
lentless Creditors; you are out-of work—which is horse-shoeingyo 
let us say—and can get aone; and your wife is sick, your children 
are crying because they are hungry—’? : 

Words realize nothing, vivify nothing to you, wmless you have 
suffered in your own person the thing which the words try:to 
describe, There are wise people who talk ever so knowingly and 
complacently about ‘'the working classes’’, and satisfy themselves 
that a day’s. hard intellectual work is very much harder than a 
day’s hard manual toil, and is righeously entitledto much bigger 


_ pay, Why, they really think that, you Inow, because they “kno wall 


about"the one, but hayen’t tried the other, But I know-all abou 
both; and so far as I am concerned, there isn’t enough money in 
the universe to hire me to swing 4 pickax thirty days, but!’ will 
do the hardest kind of intellectual work for just as near nothing 
as you can cipher it down—and I will be satisfied, too, 

Intellectual ‘‘work’’ is misnamed; it is a pleasure, a dis- 
sipation, and is its own highest reward, The poorest paid archi- 
tect, engineer, general, author, sculptor, painter, lecturer, advo- . 
cate; legislator, actor, preacher, singer is constructively in 
heaven when he is at work; and as for the musician with the 
fiddlebow in his hand who sits in the midst of a great orchestra 
with the ebbing and flowing tides of divine sound washing over 
him —why, certainly;-he is at work, if you wish to call it that, 
but lord; it's a sarcasm justthe same, The law of work does seem 
utterly unfair—but there it is, and nothing can change it; the 
higher the pay in enjoyment the worker gets out of it, the higher 
shall be his payin cash, also, Andit's also the very law of those 
transparem swindles, transmissible nobility and kingship, 

2 » Mark Twain 


What is it that maké$ the poor man think it is quite natural 
that there are fires in'my palace whilé he is dying of cold? That 
I have 10 coats in my wardrobe while he goes naked? That at 
each of my meals enough is served tafeed his family for a week? 
It is simply religion, which telis him that in another life I shall 
be only his equal, and that he has actually more chance of being 
happy there than 1; Yes, we must see to it that the floors of the 
chugeliés are open to all, and that it does not.cost the poor man 
much to have prayers said on his tomb,’ 

e: ; : Napoleon Bonaparte 
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"The present position which we, the educated and well-to-do 
classes occupy is like'that of the Old Man of the Sea, riding on 
the poor man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the Sea, we are 
very sorry for the poor man,,, we will do almost anything for 
the poor.man, anything but ect offsttis neck,’ 

Leo Tolstoy: 


‘'The inherent vice of capitalism is the unequal Sharing of 
blessings; The inherent value af socialism is the equal shaving of 
blessings, . 5 


S 


Winston Churchill, 1945 
National Observer 
«Everyone without any discrimination has the right to equal 
pay for equal work,”*, — 
United Nations 
Article 23 


& HOW TO KEEP SICK : ; 
B I recently read an. interesting. little pamphlet on how to get 
sick, how to keep sick. and how to make others sick, 
This is welcome ‘information and fills a long felt want, § 
i Among the other suggestions, ] note that the leading one is 
Eh «Think Sickness,’ That is, if you want to have any particular 
disease, concentrate your mind upon it, There are times when 
1 a disease is yery handy, When you want to dominate your husband 
H it is often very effective to use the tyranny of tears, If you have § 
§ worked up a lather af self-pity and want your wife's sympathy, it fl 
B will be much easier to get it if you can come.home, fall limp 
A into a chair and roll your eyes, 
; Hence, if you wish to have a bad spell, say to yourself, ‘‘Day 
“Hf by day in every way | am feeling worse and worse,” 
fi Another valuable piece of advice is—Talk sickness, 
; it is well known that our words affect our opinions by a sort 
Hoof reaction, Therefore, make it a point to talk about every sort 
f of pain, itch, megrim or gripe that you may have or have had or 
— expect to have, ; 
' Taliing sickness is easy and pleasant, It gets you sympathy 
H and attention, H is the shortest road to being conspicuous, f 
Other pertinent hints are; ay 8 
H | No. work of anytdond, Work greatly interferes with the progress 
§ of disease and sometimes even stops it, People who work right 


along do not seem to find tt ick, 
7. «Eat as much as possible, Always“ygt 4 little more than you 
want, Particularly eat plenty of pastry; This food produces 


unhealthy fat and is full of various poisons which will be of great 
yalue in promoting your ailments, 

Always drink ice water after meals soas to éhill your stomach 
H and prevent digestion, 

; When traveling, drink strange waters freely, This gives you a 
7 fine chance to get typhoid, ‘ 

§ Don’t’ chew your food, Bolt it, Wash it down with plenty of 
f liquids, This saves time and is a good health preventive, 
d Don't think about what you eat; Eat what you like, Comfort 
yourself with the saying that what is one man’s food is another 
f man’s poison and that nobody knows anything about diet anyway, 
H Scorn all information regarding calories, vitamins and such non. 
SQNSe, 

“gat plenty of candy and drink quantities of soda water and 
ginger ale and the like, This wili help you get rid of your teeth 
and also assist in securing diabetes, 

Never visit a physician when you are wellin order to find out 
bow to keep from. being sick, Wait till you are very ill and then 
call himin, -- : ts 
Worry as much as possible, read plenty of gloom literature 
| and:don't forget that everybody who is cheerful is a hypocrite, 
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7 ~ EXODUS 20:13 Thou shalt not: kill, 
\ DEUTERGNOMY 32:2 A bastard shall not enter into the ‘ 
H congregation of the LORD; even to his tenth generation shall 


he not enter into the congregation of the LORD. 
~ I SAMUEL 15:3 Now go and smite. Amaiek, and utterly 
* destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both 
{ man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
: pe, and ass. i: 
/ ; EXODUS 2:12. And he looked this way and that way, and 
f when he saw that there was no rman, he slew the Egyptian, and 
/ hid him in the sand. ‘ 
° &—~ EXODUS 4:24 And id came to pase by the way in the 
/ inn, that the LORD met him, and sought to kill him. Fed 
NUMBERS 31:16-17 Behold, these caused the children of 
{ Israel, through the counsel of Balaam; to commit trespass 
against the LORD in the matter of Peor, and there was a 
plague among the congregation of the LORD. 
5 Now therefore kill every male among the little ones, and 
ill every woman that hath known man by lying with him. 


Pe f ze MATTHEW 18:2122_ Then came Peter to him, and said, 
i Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
‘“bim’,till seven times? , 
Jesus saith unto him, I say, not unto thee, Until seven 
\ times: but, Until seventy times seven! < ~ 
4 MATTHEW 10:34-35-36 Think not that 1 am come to send 
4 ass earth: Iicame not to send peace, but a sword. 
or Lam-come‘to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against hér mother, and the daughter in law! 
against her mather in law. \ 
And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. 
MATTHEW AS — /3 242. Ler / G26 © 
LUKE 19:27 But those mine enemies, which would not 


' that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
i \ before me. ie 


> LUKE 12:5 But I will forewarn You whom ye shall fear: 
{ Fear*him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast you 
Laan ‘hell; y€&, I say unto you, Fear him. = 
REVELATION 2:23 And I will’ kill her children with 
death; and all the churches shal! know that I am he which 
’ : searcheth the reins and hearts; and I will give unto every one 
of you according to your works. 


. MAN AND HIS GODS 


Page 286 Chater fs Chet. 
The accused was usually first tested in the ordeal by 
water, which consisted of throwing her into a river or moat; 
innocence was proved by sinking, guilt by swimming, the 
principie being that the water refused to receive those who 
had shaken off the baptismal water through a renunciation of 
their faith, Even when the ordeal. by water immediately re- 
vealed that the accused was guilty, it was imperative to obtain 
a full confession, to which end a variety of very ingenious 
devices were afterward applied. There were heavy pincers 
to tear out the fingernails, or to be used red-hot for pinching; 
there was the rack, a long table on which the accused was 
tied by her hands and feet, back down, and stretched by rope 
and windless until the joints were dislocated; to this were 
added rollers covered with knobs or sharp spikes, which were 
placed under the hips and shoulders, and over which the vie- 
tim was rolled back and forth; there were the thumbscrew, 
and instruments designed for disarticulating the fingers, Span- 
ish boots to-crush the legs and feet, metal shirts lined with’ 
knives, the Iron Virgin. a hollow instrument the size and 
figure of a woman, with Kriives so arranged inside that when 
the two halves of the figure were closed under pressure the 
accused would be lacerated in its deadly embrace. This and 
other devices were inscribed with the motto Soli Deo Gloria, 
‘Glory, be only to God.’ In addition there were a variety of 
brandisg irons, horsewhips, pins. to be thrust beneath the 
nails, and various devices for suspending the accused in space, 
head up or head down, with-weights attached. These instru- 
ments were sprayed with holy water, to fortify them against 
the devil, and to weaken her power of silence the suspected 
witeh was forced’ to drink &n infusion prepared from objects 
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cial records reveal that suspecis 
were put to eighteen successive tortures in one day, and a 
witch naind Holf was ‘continved’ fifty-six times. Then the 
torturer and his assistant grew tired, the hands and feet of 
the accused were tied, the hair was cut off and brandy poured 
over the head and ignited, or sulphur was burned in the arm 
pits og on the breast. At night the victim was chained 
closely to the floor or wall where she was a helpless prey to 
the rats and vermin which populated the bloody torture, 3 


chambers. a ar. os ; 
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In 1647 the mania spread to New England and culminated 
in the Salem witch trials of 1692. Before it had spent itself 
hundreds of persons had been arrested and nineteen had 
been hanged, eight in one day. The Salem opidemic is notable 
chiefly because the shamed reaction that followed it broke 
the power of Cotton Mather and ended theocracy in the * 
Colonies. Duriag the Salem trials a dog was.put to death at 
Andover for bewitching several people, which balanced ac- 
counts between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres; in ~ 
the year 1474 a diabolical rooster,“for the heinous and un- 
natural crime of laying an egg, had been solemnly tried, 
condemned and publicly burned at the sake by the church au- 
thorities of Basle. ae 


z Ja 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Page 114 XXIV : hii is 


-} TYNDALE, WILLIAM (1490-1536), English translator of 


fice her bre Lehi ~~ Ww skelno, res 


the Bible, born in Glowtestershire. At Cambridge he came 
under the influence of Erasmus. In 1525 at Cologne, he began 
the printing of his, English version of the New ‘Testament 
which was compléetétjat Worms. His translation was vigorously 
combated by ecclesiastical authorities in England.  - 

Tyndale’'s combined translations were published as ‘Mat-*. 
thew’s Bible. He was taken into custody at Antwerp, and, 
after fifteen months’ ‘jmprisonment, was tried in 1536, and 
on October 6 was burned at the stake. 
Page 383 XXV 

WYCLIF, JOHN (c. 1320-84) The influence of his teach- 
ings was widespread, and in England made him the champion 
of ‘national rights as against foreign aggression,” the bulls 
issued against him by Pope Gregory XI in 1377 were not 
enforced. Tho the attitudé of the government changed witt 
the shifting of parties consequent upon the death of Edward 
Il and the accession of Richard 11, Wyclif continued to enjoy 
the: protection that had carried him. so far. Thirty years after . 
Wyclif's death forty-five articles extracted from his writings 
were condemned as heretical by the Council of Constance, + 
which ordered the hones of the heretic to be dug up and 
burned, a sentence executed thirteen years later. 


IF I WERE GOD By Drs William J. Robinson 

Page 1%78 

Jonathan Edwards (1629-1712), a gentle Christian soul, 
wrote as follows: 

“The world will be converted into a great lake or liquid 
globe of fire, a vast ocean of fire, in which the wicked shall be 
overwhelmed, which will always be in tempest, in which they 
shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest day or night, vast 
waves or billows of fire continually rolling over their heads, 
of which they shail for ever be full of a quick sense within -------- 
and without; their heads, their eyes, their tongues, their hands, 
their feet, their loins, and their vitals shall forever be full of 
a flowing, melting fire, fierce enough to melt. the very rocks 
and elements; and, also, they shall eternally be full of the 
most quick and lively sense to feel the torments: not for one 
minute, nor for a hundred ages, ner for ten thousands of 
millions of ages, one after another, butefor ever, without any 
end at’ali, and never, never be delivered.” : 

God holds sinners in his hands over the mouth of hell 
as so many spiders; and he is dreadfully provoked, and he 
cot only hates them, but holds them in the utmost contempt, 
and he will trampel them beneath his feet with inexpressible 
fierceness, he will crush their blood out, and will’ make it 
fly so that it will sprinkle his garments and stain all his 
raiments—Jonathan Edwards (Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God.). ; 7" 
¢ Beautiful, loving sentiments! S 
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Nor less in Mar’s Field Corruption swayed, 

Where every vote was prostitute to gain; 
The People.and the Senate both were sold. 
E'en Ageiitself was deaf to Virtue's voice, 

oan And all its court to sordid interest paid, 
“Beneath whose feet lay trampled Majesty. 
E’en Cato’s self was by the crowd exiled. 
Whiist he who won suffused with blushes stood, 


polls 


Oh! Shame to Rome and to the Roman name! 

‘Twas not one man alone whom they exiled, , 

But banished Virtue, Fame and Freedom too. : 
Para Thus wreiched Rome, her own destruction bought, 
> “ Herself the merchant, and herself the ware. 

Besides, in debt\was the whole Empire bound, ' 

A prey to Usury’s insatiate jaws; (1) 

Not one could call his house, or self, his own: 

But debts on debts like silent fevers wrought, 

Till through the members they thé vitals seized. 

Fierce tumulis now they to their succour call, 

And War must heal the wounds of Luxury; 

For Want may safely dare without a fear. 

And sunk in hopeless misery, what could awake 

Licentious Rome from-her voluptuous trance, 

But fire, and swords, and ail the din of arms? 

Three mighty chiefs kind Fortune had supplied, 

Whom cruel Fate in various manners slew. 

The Parthian fields were drunk with Crassus gore; 

Great Pomipey perished on the Libyan main; 


Thus as one soil too narrow were to hold = , 


“GneS, 9 dene 


7 Petronius - The Satyricon | 


: _. + And poisons al) the air with sulphurous fags. (2) 


Ashamed to snatch the power from worthier hands. 


And thankless Rome saw greater Julius bleed. 4“? A. : 
é 
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Their ,rival dust, their ashes shared the World. 
But their immortal glory never dies. 

‘Twixt Naples and Dicharchian fields extends 
A horrid Guif immensely deep ‘and wide, 
Through which Cocytus rolis his lazy streams, 


No Autumn here e’er clothes himself with green, 
Nor joyful Spring the languid herbage cheers; 
Nor feathéred warblers chant their mirthfut strains 
In vernal comfort to the mistling boughs, 
But Chaos reigns, and ragged rocks abound 
With naught but baleful cypress are adotned. 
Amidst these horrors Plute raised his head, 
, With mingled flames and ashes sprinkled o'er, 
a * Stopped Fortune in her flight, and thus addressed: - 
- Oh! thou whose sceptre Heaven and Earth controls! 
Who had’st the power which too securely stands, 
And only heap’st thy favours to resume; 
Dost thon not sink beneath Rome’s ponderous weight, 
Unable to sustain her tottering pride? . : 
E’en Rome herself beneath her burdens gpoits, 
And ill sustains Monopoly of Power. 
For ‘see elate in Luxury of Spoils, | 
Her golden domes invade the frighted skies! . 
Sea's turned to land, and: land is turned to sea, 
And injured Nature mourns her ‘slighted Laws. 
E’en me they threaten, and beseige my Throne; 
The Earth is ransacked for her treasured ‘stores, 
And in the solid hills such caverns made, (3) 
That murmuring ghosts begin to hope for day. 
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: : 
(1) U. S. Debt $2,000,000,000,000. 
(2) Fallout. , 
(3) Fallout Shelters. ; ; 
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“ “L DID THE BESTICOULD” > “ 389 


On a summer day in 1970, Ray-found his father lying.across the 
front seat of his car in the garage of his home. He was dead of 
carbon-monoxide poisoning. He had connected a hose from his ex-. 
haust pipe to the front window of his car. Ray said later he looked 


like a child who had simply gone to-sleep. <PY ce. 
Ben leis a suicide note: sin his mailbox For his son that read: 


Ray, \ 
Have my body cremated and spread my ashes over the ball ie 
field. It is nonsense to suffer this awful pain longer. ‘Take my 
body from here direct to the crematory. 


“ 


« |B. O. WARD 


At the bottom of the note, he left Ray a-set of directions for 
the mounting of the granite plaques and millstones in the walls in 
front of his house. Under the directioris, he wrote, ‘““The way the 
house will look when finished.” 

On one of our visits, Ray talked openly about his father’s action: 

“He had bad nerves that were probably inherited and_ then aggra- 

“vated by his military service. His diagnosis was dementia praecox. 
A professor at Appalachian State had died the same way a year or 

“so before. Ben was looking at a local paper called the Demecrat, 

- and he read about it and commented to my wife, ‘What an easy 
way to go.’ He was going on’seventy-five, and his physical health — 
had given completely away. He had said: that after his 1930 break- 
down, for a long time there it was a lot harder to keep from commit- 
ting suicide than it was to do it. And I can remember him looking 
at my children, his’ grandchildren, and saying, ‘Lilly a I are not . 
dead. See? We're living again. ie! 

A note Ray found later on’a scrap of paper in his father’s things 
read, “After your health breaks-down, you look up-into the Sky 
and wonder how in the hell you can stand it until you can die.” 


B. O. WARD, 
; . gt * 1970. 
na ‘ ae oe 


At the memorial service held at Ben’s baseball field, Alfred Adams, 
a lécal banker, gave a summary of Ben’s accomplishments; Dexter 
Rominger, the same man who helped build the ball field, scattered 
Ben’s ashes around home plate, and Ben’s brother-in-law, Floyd 
Millsaps, “read, “Building the Bridge for Him.’ In addition, Ben’s - 
brother, John, read a passage selected by Ray. The passage. was ° 
first read by Robert C. Ingersoll at the funeral of his brother, Ebon 
C. Ingersoll, on May 31, 1879. It reads: . ene ats 


i 


“and lovingly gave alms, With loyal Heart and withthe purest hands, *. 


- for the return of health, whispered with his latest breath, ‘Tam 
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. This brave and:tender man in. évery storm of ‘life was oak 
and:rock; but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. He was the 
friend of allheroic souls. He climbed the heights, and left all supersti- 


tions far below, while on his forehead fell the golden, dawning of 


@ 


the grander day. oe 
~ “He loved the beautiful, dnd was with color, form; and music =, 


touched to tears. He sided with the weak, the poor, and wronged, 


he faithfully discharged all public trusts. . He believed that happi- ©. 
ness is the only good, reason, the only torch, justice the only worship, =" 
humanity. the only. religion, and love the only priest. He added to . 
the sum of human: joy; and were everyone to whom.he did some © _ 
loving service to bring a blossd¢m to his grave, he would sleep tonight 
beneath a wilderness of flowers. 

“Life is a narrow vale between, the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vai, to ‘look beyond the heights. We cry 
aloud;:and the only answe# is the echo of our wailing cry. From 
the voiceless lips of the: unreplying dead, there come no word; but 
in the night of death hope sees a star and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing. y 

“He who steps here, when oe mistaking the approach of death 


better now.’ Let us believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas, of fears 
and tears, that these dear words are true of all the countless dead. 
“The record of a generous life runs like a vine around the memory 
of dur dead, andyery: sweet, unselfish dct is now a perfumed flower. | 
“And now, to” you. who | have been chosen, from. among the many 
men he loved, to do ‘the last sad office for the dead, we ens you 


y 


his sacred dust. fat 
“Speech cannot contain our nied ‘There was, there j is, no gentler, 


stronger, manlier man.’ 


As a memorial to his father; Ray planted thirteen white pines 
around the periphery of the ball field, planted twenty-six white 
pines—one for each of Ben’s trips across the ocean—along the road 
leading to the ball field, and he wrote the following to be engraved 
on a metal plate and set in a stone m center field: 


~ 


PLATE 376 A stone, once 
intended: to be cut out fer a 
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THE BEN O. WARD BALL, DIAMOND 


BUILT: 1047 to igK0 by Ben - “T never claimed _to_be a good 
player, but I loved to try.’ He said, “If they don’ t play ball in 
heaven, PI put in for a transfer.” 


\ MOST FUN: 1932 as 4 regular om the “Old Stag” team. “We 
_ never won a single game.’ 


BEST RECORD: 13~0 as the pitcher fae his team, the Avery-Wa- 
tauga League Champs, in 1956. 


MOST MEMORABLE. GAME: On July 20, i669 (the same day man 
- first walked on the moon), at.age seventy-three. Ben puched 


seven full innings for a 5-4 win over” Rich Mountain= . 


A disabled World War I veteran, his life was a living symbol of 
victory over dementia. He built a cement’dam acrass the Watauga 
River, designed and built three water- -powered bandmills, invented 
and held patents on machinery still used inethe bandmill. business, 
‘manufactured twenty-five million board feet of lumber, and ee 
over a hundred thousand ivees to replace what he had used. . "2 


He studied the Bible i in depth, and absorbed the works of many a 
of our greatest thinkers. By the end of his life, he had found his” 
touchstones: Voltaire, Darwin, Ingersoll, Burns, Darrow, Freud, Fa- 
bre, Swift, London, Russell, Shaw, Tolstoy, and Thomas Jefferson. 
Mark Twain was his literary idol, and he met Tom Wolfe. 


He said, “y have een in éonnict with my neighbors ¢ on politics 
and religion for.as far back: as I can remember.” 


Of the following, he was in-dgreement:: 


“The inherent vice of capitalism is the unequal sharing of bless- 
ings; the inherent value of socialism is the equal sharing of bless- 
ings.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


7s | 
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“T cannot conceive of a God who rewards and punishes his crea- 

tures, or has a will of the kind we experience 1n ourselves. The_ 

presence of a superior reasoning power which is revealed in the 
incomprehensible universe forms my idea of God.” 7 

\ ALBERT EINSTEIN 


\ 
\ . ° 


He believed that Nature had never made a mistake, and he often 
said, “Only change is permanent. The Universe that embraces life 
and death is the God I adore.” 


Ben died as he lived—a realist. On June 19, 1970, his ashes were. 
ue scattered on this: his ball field. 


In the following section, we have done qur best to unravel the 
mysteries of Ben’s sawmill and, in the process, give you some feeling © | 
for his inventiveness. Though it would take a professional engineer 
to explain exactly what happens in the inner workings of the mill 
in terms of gear ratios and force developed by the bewildering maze 
of recycled auto and truck transmissions and rear ends and brake 
drums, we have, at least, after four visits, been able to pin down 
the placement of all the parts and—though we still don’t know why— 
what each. does. : . | 

rs Notknowing all the whys still frustrates us and mcréases our deter= 
mination to keep plugging away until we have the answers, but for. 
the time being, we must be content with letting an air of mystery: 
envelop the mill and increase our amazement at what Ben wrought 
with his ninth-grade_education—a_ sense of mystery enhanced by 
- the sensation that sweeps over one when Ray turns that truck steering 
wheel to open the water gates, and a previously silent building comes 
to life as every machine begins to whir and spin and the hghts flicker 
on and the floor trembles. . 

The two patents in this article were obtained through the help 
of Charles McMullen in the U. S. Patent Office. Ray had told us 
some time ago that Ben had taken out-several patents but he had 
no copies of them that he could put his hands on. On a trip to 
Washington where Wig had business with the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, student editors Stanley Masters and Boyd Queen 
went to the Patent Office in Crystal City, where Mr. McMullen met 
them and showed them how to locate the information they needed. 
When Wig was finished with his meeting, he went straight to the 

“airport. At the prearranged timte Stanley and Boyd came running” 
“into the airport lobby grinning and waving copies of the patents 
» in the air. We have included them in this section for your interest. 
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| PLATE 377 The barn, still in use today: 
| . oe 
| | | 

& x 


Ben’s inventiveness apparently found its way into any job he un-- 
dertook. Bothered. by a huge 50-foot-high rock outcropping right 
in the middle of his finest field, he solved the problem not by remov- 
ing the outcropping but by building his barn around it. The barn, 
which is shown in Plate 377, is 140 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
6o feet high. Against the rock outcropping, Ben built two silos of 
poured concrete 16 féet square and 30, feet high. Plate 377 shows 
the sliding double doors through which.they are loaded: The trucks | 
or wagons back into the top of the barn from the back side and 

dump their loads directly into the silos, the open tops of which 
are nearly flush with the upper story’s figor. 


Putting this section together has been a memorable experience 
for all of us. We hope we have been able to capture enough of 
the story so that you will be as amazed as we have been at the 
accomplishments of a man of whom we stand in awe. 


ak 
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PLATE 378 Floor plan of machine. shop and mill complex: (A) Shaper..(B) Key 
cutter. (C) Lathe. (D) Drill press. (E) Milling machine. (F) Work bench. (G) Drill 
press.*(H) Power hacksaw. (I) Welder. (J) Hydraulic press for cutting out ‘saw 
~ teeth. (K) Generator for electricity. (L) Shaft that powers main line drivé (M) via’ 
belt (N)_ (OQ) Road providing-access.10_log pond-{P)-into-which-logs-are-dumped — 


and floated down to log buggy (further explained in later diagrams). (Q) Fence 
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separating log pond from river (R). (S) Log pond chute for draining and oe 

mud and trash out of log pond. (T) Gate used to open log pond chite. (U) Tras 
“gates for keeping debris out of waterhouse and turbine wheels. (V) Opening in 

dam (W) to let excess water out. (W1) Slantéd portion of dam’s outside wall. (X)_. 

Wheels connected by shafts to turbine. wheel} in_waterhouse-(see—photographs — 

and diagrams on following pages). cars - e : 


$ 


PLATE 379 The dam taken from angle 1 in Plate 378. 


PLATE 380 From angle 2. 


feces ot e 


“PLATE 381 From angle 3 (note Ben’s house visible in background), De 


PLATE + he-machine-shop-and-part of the mill taken from above ihe dam 


(angle 4 in a Blas 378). Note the top of Ben's house in the background. The water 
is low, as Ray had the dam open when this picture was taken so he could clean 
out the log pond. 
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PLATE 383 The sawmill building as seen looking upriver from the lawn of Ben’s 
‘house. + : 


aearimanes 2) 97-0 ED 384 The énd of the sawmill building-as seen from upriver lookmg down 
: the length of the log pond (P in Plate 378). The square hole in the end of the. 


wooden building is f6r leading scrap wood from the mill into trucks. People from 
the community would use it for stove wood. 
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. DIAGRAM, , DIAGRAW Byt | . 
DARRyYL Epwarnds.. 

aon : 
PLATE 385 (A) Wheel that powers main line shaft in mill via belt A1. (B) Wheel 
that powers generator via belt B1. (C) Opening into room where main iron gate 
is raised and lowered manually by crank (D). (E) Threaded rod'welded to top of 1 
iron gate. When gate crank is turned,‘it raises and lowers the gate, (F) Iron gate. ‘ 


When closed, the water cannot get into the waterhouse. (G) Trash gate that keeps 
sticks and debris out of the waterhouse. {H) Drain that drains out any water that 
gets past gate F when it is lowered. (1) Opening to let water into waterhouse. (J) 
Shafts that, wHen turned, open or close the gates in the turbine wheels. (K) Main 
shafts turned by turbine wheels. (L) Thirty-in¢h Sampson turbine wheels. (M) Exits 
for water. Set at ievel of water below dam. Water that exfts here is called “‘tailwater.” 
(N) Support beams. (O) Ends of additional support beams. (P) Ladder providing 
access into water house. (Q) Floor of.machine shop. When the gate (F) is.cpened, 


“water flows into the water house and fills it to a level of fourteen feet. The only 
exit, then, for the water is through one or-both of the turbine wheels. When the 
gates in the wheels are opened, wafér exits turning blades, shaft (K), and upper 
wheels (A and B). : = 


PLATE 386 A discarded Sampson wheel lying 
outside the machine shop. The top, lip ‘of the 
metal cone is visible on the left. Just to its right 
~ can be seen three of the metal turbine blades 
_'and the upper part of the wheel (L in plate 385). 
For use, the lip of the cone is bolted to the 
lip of the upper part of the wheel (thus conceal- 
ing the blades inside the cone), and the whole | 
assembly is set into place in the bottom of the’ 
water house and hooked up to the machinery . 
above. ‘ 7 - 


& 


PLATE 387 The wooden spindle on which 


‘ the Sampson wheel turns. 
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PLA'LE 388 The trash gates from the outside. The dark rectangular shape at 
the upper left is the upper third of the metal gate (F in Plate 385). ‘The photo ts 
takentfrom angle 1 on the same.plate. 


PLATE 390 The-top of one of the 
Sampson wheels as. seen looking down 
into the water house from an opening ~ 
in the floor-of the.machine.shop. 


PLATE 391 Wheel Band bek Bi-(sce 
Plate.385): looking toward the genera- 
tor. — : 


‘ . 
ig S 


‘PLATE 392 In the foreground is 
wheet B,, and-in the background is 
wheel A. The view is fromthe genera- 
tor. , 
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DARRYL. EDWARDS 


~ PLAFE 393 (A) Sprocket wheel at end of sHafi, which is 
turned by a steering wheel in theymill building. A chain -con- 
nects it to sprocket wheel (C), which turns, the shaft that opens 
the gates in the turbine wheels. (B) Wheel turned by shaft 
from turbine wheel. Connected by belt to wheel (E), which 
turns shaft that is the main line drive for the mill equipment., 


(D) Pressure wheel. (G) Machine-shop wall. 
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PLATE 39h in the - background i is the 
wheel ‘(A ip Plate: 385)" that turns the ae 
main line dtive for. the sawmill. Its belt ‘ 
Se). turns the wheel'i in the left foreground, , 
* which turns a shaft (visible coming 
“from, the center of the wheel). This. * 

_ shaft is the same one that turms wheel ° 

B in Plate |385, | and thus shatt F, the 


a4 


PLATE 396 A side view, 


—— man road — 
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floor boven 
View of rnchingry / power sources underneath 
jawinnill “View /'s from Girec tly above 
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PLATE 397 Note: The numbers on these captions réfer to the numbers on, Plate 


396. Ben called the metal wheels around which the leather belts run “pulleys,” 
id we have used his terminology. 


- The belt ,that- loops around pulley 1 turns the entre main. cline drive shaft 


ay and powers all the machinery in the mill building. It is connected: via belts 
and.a shaft to.one of the two turbine wheels in the water house (see Plate 385). 
2. The belt that loops around pulley 2 provides power to what Ray calls “the 
feed’’—a-drive shaft connected to two truck rear ends that Benj mounted together 


(15). One, of the rear ends is locked in high range. and movés the log carriage, _ 
which carries ldgs into the saw (via cable at 16) backward. The other is locked in’: 


low range and moves the log carriage forward into the saw (see Patent 1,691,834 
for operating principle). 

There are two. control levers above (at main floor level) near the saw. One is 
the main feed lever which. operates off two masier cyliriders (one hooked to each 
brake drum [17]) giving it three positions (a forward, a reverse, and a neutral). 
This lever operates both, the log carriage and the log turner (18—see Patent 
2,100,115 for operating principle). 

' The second lever disengages the log carriage and engages the log turner at 
point 20, or vice versa: 

“A pressure pulley on: top of the belt (21) keeps tension ion the belt. A story 
goes that Ben once took apart the main feed to repair it and put it back together 


__again. It took an entire day. As he finished putting everything back together, the 


man assisting him noticed a metal ‘sleeve: lying on the” ‘ground, held it up, and 


asked him what it ae for. Ben. threw his hat onto the ground and shouted, “I’m 


a bald headed J 1 Ima registered fool. You're supposed to have a little 
sense!” They had to pull all the machinery apart and start over again. F 


. 3. The belt that loops around pulley 3 provides power to the log buggy, which 
brings logs from the log pond up to the log carriage via three railsf 22 is a brake. 
‘’, drum that holds the log buggy in place when the operator’ wants it stopped. The, 


rear end (23) is locked in permanent reverse and serves. only to pull the log buggy 
back up from the water to the log carriage via cables on two drums (24). A small 


-drum (25) is pushed against the belt from above to apply pressure in'what Ray 
7 calls a “jack slip” power systém., : 


. 4." The belt that loops around pulley 4 provides power to a rear end on which 


a sprocket wheel (26) is mounted, which pulls the sawdust chain (27) that pulls 
sawdust from thg bandsaw into the sawdust, bin gues. The sawdust chains are 


5. and 6. A series of belts (the belt feed off of an old mill) g go ) straight up rough 


the floor from pulleys 5 and 6 to provide power to a cable that hangs out. over® 


the log pond on a drum. The cable can be pulled down and hooked to a log 
floating in the log pond, and when power’is applied. through another car rear 


end (not shown), the cable winds back onto the drum| and pulls’! the log down 


the log pond and onto the waiting log buggy. | 
“47. The belt mounted on this 24-inch pulley turns one lof the two drums (28) on 


‘which the bandsaw is mounted. A pressure pulley: (29) keeps tension on the belt. 


*. The drum’ g shaft turns. on an old bulldozer’s roller beatings, which are immersed 


ir Oi. : 

A. sawdust chests (30) pulls sawdust out from under! the saw so that it can be 

picked up by chain 27 and carried into the ‘sawdust bin above. 
, \ 4 


bear 
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8. A small g-inch ball hooks to 6- inch sulley 8 and provides power to a four- 
.speed transmission that powers the feed rollers in the edger saw directly above. 
The transmission. has a reverse so“that boards cari be fed into the edger’s saws 
through the rollers at four different ee or, if fouled, can be backed out of 
the edger. ; 

g. The belt hooked to 24-inch pulley g goes str aight up-to the edger above and 
iurns the edger saws. A’ pressure pulley agaiyst the belt keeps it taut. 


10. The belt that runs off pulley 10 goes str aight overhead and powers the trimmer ca 
saw from above. Another belt powers the main saw dust chain (3). Plate 401 explains 
how this works. 


Li. The belt from 1 12- -inch 1k - powers the sawdust chain (31) that removes ,the 

sawdust from beneath the edger saw blades and’ carries it into a bin. A sprocket 

wheel drives the chain, as in 26, for chain 27. ? 

12. The belt from pulley 12 powers a three-speed A Model transmission linked 

to an A Model rear end. A sprocket wheel pulls the conveyor chain (32) that 

carries wood scraps from the wood saw and immer saw up a wooden chute into 

the storage bin at the far end of the building. 

13. The belt from 24-inch wheel 13 goes str aight up to and provides power to 

the wood saw above. 

aq. Main line shaft. ae : 
15. The “feed.” a o® . 

. a0. Cable that sate the log carriage backward and forward. ° 

17. Brake drums. : 


a8. The log turner (see patent, Plates ee 


19. The chain that is the power source to the log turner. 


.20. The spline that engages or disengages the log turner or log carriage. 
21. Pressure pulley. 
22.. Brake drum. % 

‘23. Rear end that pulls the jog buggy. 
:e24. Drums with cables hooked to log buggy. 
25. Pressure pulley. 
26. Sprocket wheel that pulls sawdust chain 27. 


Pi 


-° 97. Sawdust chain. 


-—---g8> ~Thé lower hollow drum that. pulls the Serre The second drum, above, 
~~ simply turns with the bandsaw and is called the aes ” 
29. Pressure pulley. 
go. Sawdust chain. - Z 


31. Sawdust chain. 
32. . Wood scrap conveyor chain. 
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PLATE 398° A view from underneath 
the mill’s main floor of the cable that” 
pulls the log carriage back and forth 
(16 in ‘plate 397). One of the wheels 
of the carriage is visible.on the left side 
just above the horizontal wooden beam ., : 
thatruns across the middle of the pho- 


eee ¢ = 


ho 


ha. ; PLATE 399 aa view of thé main line shaft and one of 
Mee ; _.the wheels mounted on it. a 
Ms ‘ 
: 
Re : 


. 
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PLATE 400, The end of the main line shaft. 
The wheels! visible on the shaft are, left to 
right, Nos.}13, 22, and (on the right side 
of the small upright wooden, support pean), 
11/10 and g in plate 397. 


f 
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PLATE 40) ‘This photo is bres from 
angle 1 of Plate gog. Visible is wheel 
10a and i its belt, shaft 33 (running from... 
_Upper center to the upper right corner 
of the photo), and the horizontal] belt 
that runs off wheel gp. 
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PLATE 402 (Diagram) (10a). Belt from ciel 10 in Plate 397 goes straight up 
to ceiling overhead and around wheel; 10a. This wheel turns a shaft (33) and, fia 
a pale and wheels, Le power to ee Me belts mounted «around | wheels 34. 


and wheel 36 to ere 37, on the end Bs which is mounted a spr Si wheel, which 
ene are the main_sawdust chain n (30), [which co the SEMANERL out from shal the 


a) 

: ; J ie 
PLATE 403 The cable and drum ar- 
rangement .descrived in capuons 5. 
and_.6. of Plate 397. 


>} 
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PLATE 404 Ray Ward, Ben’s ‘son, 
s shows John Singleton how to activate .f.4 
the log turner, the patent for which | A 
is.shown in Plates 406 and 407. M4 


PLATE 405 The log turner elevated 
and in action. ‘ 
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‘LOG TURNER 


e i 1 Claim. 


‘This invention relates ta mechanical means, 


._.the general object of the invention being to pro- 
..: vide means whereby one driven member may be 
“driven in one direction and another fm the oppo- 


Site direction at the same speed, the device being 


“used to turn. logs on a'saw mill carriage. 


This invention also. consists in certain other 
features of construction ‘and in the combination 


ny inafter fully described, illustrated in ‘the accom- 
SSE panying” drawing and specifically” pointed ‘gut at 


ccthe appended claim. 


20 


25 


30 


ee , 


‘the same size. 


tn describing my invention in detail, reference 


Swill be had to the accompanying drawing where- 
_An- like characters -denote like or corresponding - 


paris throughout the several views. and in 
"Figure 1 is an elevation of the invention. 

Figure 2 ts a section on line 2—-2 of Figure 1}, 
showing how the hooks come in contact with the 
Jog. } 

Figure 3 is a side view: ‘of the planetary gearing. 

In the drawing the numeral | indicates a shaft 
which has its ends journaled in the beams [@ 
A pinion 2 {s keyed to shaft {, and the planetary 
gearing, Fig. 3, is rotatably mounted on shaft f. 


‘Another--pinion.-3-is also rotatably-mounted-on- 


shaft | and it meshes with planetary gearing 4 
which meshes with pinion 2. Pinions 2. and 3 are 
‘Beams (or arms) 5 and 6 are 


rotatably mounted on shaft i. Sprocket 7 is ro- 


» tatably mounted on shaft { andsis fastened to the 


back of pinion 3. Another sprocket 8 is mounted 


"9s an idler at the top of the beams § and ‘6 in 


, 35 


ns 


line with sprocket 1. On shaft fa thrust collar 
1% Is fastened against the hub of sprocket 1 to 
hold the gearing in mesh and the planetary gear- 


- ing is fastened to shim {9 which. is; bolted to 
‘ beams 5 and ié by bolts JJ. 


Chain 9 runs on 
sprockets J and 8, between which sprockets 7 and 
8 on the log side of shim [9 is fastened an iron 
‘track which holds chain 9 and hooks) {5 firmly 
against the log; hooks {5 being fastened to at- 
tachment Unks {6 by bolts {7. Sprocket B ro- 


tates on: shaft 2$, and braking device 20 rests on ¢ 


the hub:of sprocket 8 to produce necessary frie 

tion tolift beams 5 and 6 from a horfzontal 
position fo a ‘vertical position when shaft | is 
turned toward the log; also when the shaft 1 is 
turned in afreverse direction it is caused to re- 
turn. to a horizontal position so that logs may be 
rolled over it to the carriage. 


cS 


_ carrying, wikh it the chain and hooks. 


When shaft | ro-, 


* ; Benjamin 0. Ward,. Vallé Crucis, N. Cc 
“pplication June 16, 1987, Serial No. 148,551 
(Cl. 143-102) 
‘tates toward the log it lifts beams § and 6 hi 


the chain 9 and hooks {5 against the }ég 23; 

then stops and as pinion 2 continués fo- aot 
planetary ‘g@ats 22 rotateron shaft 4 meshing with 
pinion 3 which then rotates in a reverse direction 
The hooks 
catch in the log. and turn it toward the carriage. 
Pinions 22 are held in place by nuts {4 on shaft 
4. When power is applied (by power transmis= 
sion means patented by me under Patent #1,691;- 
834)-to gear 12 it makes a very SyUstselory com-" 


“Dination, woe 
It is to be understood that I may make changes 


in the construction and.in the combination ahd 
arrangement of the several parts, provided that 
such changes fall within the scope of the ap- 


‘pended claim. 


What I claim is:— 

A log turner comprising a shaft, means for 
rotatably supporting the shaft, a pinicr oe 
to the shaft, a second pinion, like the ffi WAL 
a sprocket wheel fastened to it, rotatably mow yb- 


ed on the shaft, planetary gearing rotatably 


mounted on a cross-shaft and meshing with the 


two pinions, the planetary gearing being fustened 2 


to two beams which are rotatably mopnted on 


the shaft-one.on one side of the two pinions 01d 


the other on the other side, a second spirocne’ 
wheel mounted as an idler at the other end of 
the beams in line with the first sprocket wheel, an 
endless chain with hooks attached to it running 
on the two sprocket wheels, a track supported by 
the two heams between the two sprocket wheels 
on. the-front-side so-as- to forcé the hooks firmly 
agaist the log, a. brake on the idler sprocket 
wheel to furnish enough friction to lift-the beams 
when the shaft is turned toward the log, whereby 
when the chain strikes the log the beams stop, 


and as the shaft-tirns on, carrying with it the’. 


pinion keyed to if and as the planetary gearing 
that’ is secured to the beams that support the 
idler sprocket’ wheel and chain also stop then 
the rotatably mounted pinion and sprocket wheel 
turn in an opposite direction carrying the chain 
with its Hooks up against the log forcing-it.to 
turn? power belng applied to the shaft by a spur 
gear and pinion connected to power transmission 
means; the beams with the idler sprocket wheel 
returns to a horizontal position when the shaft 
is turned in a reverse direction So that logs may 
be rolled over it to the carriage. ; 
B. 0. WARD, 


es : PLATE 406 ~ 3 
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| POWER-TRANSMISSION MEANS... 


7 ee 
Application fled May $5, 


_ This invention relates to power transmis- 
sion means, the general object of the’inven- 
tion being to provide means whereby the 


- driven member may be driven in one direc- 
6 tion at half speed and in an opposite direc- 


tion. at full speed, the device being useful in 
operating saw mill carriages and the like 
whereby the carriage can be moved forward- 


ly at f speed and rearwardly at full 
t0 speed. : a 
This invention also consists in certain 


“other features of construction and in the 


combination and arrangement of the several 


~~ parts; to ba hereinafter fully described, illus- 
1% tra 


in the accompanying drawings and 
specifically pointed out. in the appended 
claims. a . 


In describing my invention in detail, ref- 


* grence: will be had to the accompanying 
’0 drawings wherein like characters denote like 


_ of corresponding parts throughout the sev- 


eral views, and in which :— 


_« Figure 1 is a longitudinal sectional view 


23 "Figure 2 is # section on 


through the-invention. 
line 2—2: of Fig- 
ure i. a 7 
Figure 3 is a section on line 3—% of Fig- 
ure 1. 


Figure 4 is a view of the hollow shaft and 


20 its gears to which the central pulley is at- 


tached. . “ 

In these drawings, the numeral 1 indica 
a shaft which has its ends journaled yr the 
uprights 2. A hollow shaft 3 is rotatabiy 


35 mounted on the central part. of the shift 1 


4 and a pul- 


through means of the bushin 
argement 8° on 


ley 5 1s keyed to a,central 


. said hollow shaft. Beveled pinions 6 and 7 


are connected with the ends of the hollow 


# shaft by the teeth 8, the shaft 1 passing 


through these pinions, as shown in Figure 
1. Brake drums 9 and_.10. are rotatably 


_. mounted on.the shaft 1, these drums. being 


60 13 which are the same as the tect 


placed adjacent the inner sides of the Ne 
6 


‘ 48 rights 2 and:s housing 11 is attached to t 


inner face of each drum: by bolts or the like. 

_A beveled pinion 12 is arranged in each 
housing and one of these pinions is connect- 
ed with a part of the drum 9 by the teeth 
8 and the 
other pinion is keyed to the shaft 1, as shown 
at 12’. These pinions 12 are of the same 
size as the pinions 6 and:7 and are oppo- 
f to said pinions and are 


‘of the pulley 5. 


1928. Serial Mo..280,587. 


mounted on the shanks of the pinions 7 and 
12 in said housing, this casing enclosing the 
pinions 7 and 12 and a spider 15 is arranged 


in the casing 14 and is suitably connected 


therewith so that it will rotate with the cas- 


ing.’ This spider carries a number of bev- 
ae pinion 16 which mesh with the pinions 
an 


A casing 18 is arranged in the housing 11 
of the drum 10 and this casing is connected 
with the housing and the drum so that it 
must rotate with these parts. A spider 19 


-is-arranged inthe casing 18. and.is suitably. 


12 and the spider is keyed to the shaft - 
- I,as shown at 17. . : 


connected therewith, but this spider is not — 


keyed to the shaft. .The spider carries the 
pinions 20 which mesh with: the pinions 6 
and 12 in the housing of the drum 10. © Suit- 
able packing glands 21 are placed at the 


points where the shaft 1 and the hollow 


shaft 3 pass through the housing. A pulley 
22 is fastened to one. end of. the shaft 1. 
The drums 9 and 10 are provided with the 
usual brake bands 23. - 


, From the foregoing it will be seen that 
when the pulley 5 is connected witb a suitable 


‘source of power and the bands or drum 


9 contracted to prevent movement of said 
drum 9, the pinion 12; which is connected. 


ith the drum 9, is held stationary so that 


the pinion 7, the pinions 16, the spider 15 
to the shaft 1, as the pinions 16 travel around 
the pinion 12, Of course, the casing 14 will 
¥otate with the spider. Thus the shaft 1 is 
driven in a forward direction at half the speéd 


ciated parts, rotate as a unit with the shaft 


1 as the pinion 12 of'this drum 10 is keyed to . 


the shaft, as shown at 12’° By releasing the 
band of drum 9 and contracting the band 
on drum 10, the spider 19, associated with 
the drum 10, is held stationary so that the 
movement of the hollow shaft and its pinion 
6 will cause the pinions 20 to 


and thus these pinions 20 will cause the gear 
12 to rotate-at the same speed as the gear, or 
pinion 6 and thus the shaft 1 will be driven 


the rotary movement of the pulley 5 and the’ 
. hollow shaft 3 will be communicated through 


The drum 10, with its asso- 


0 


: tate on their - 
axes while their spidér remains stationary 


at the same specd as the pulley 5, though in - 


o reverse direction. 
I have provided simple means for. rotating 
the shaft 1 at half speed in one direction 


Thus it will be seen that. | 


sitely_ asrangrs : ha one dire 

spaced therefrom. A casing 14 is placed in and at full 7 jae in the-opposite direction. . 

ihe housing of the drum 9 and is rotatably It will, of course, be understood that the | 
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power can be applied to the pee 22 and the 
pulley 5 used’ as the take-off pulley, but the 
operation will L- the same. . 

The parts are tubricated by placing lubri- 
cant in the casings. 

By allowing the brake bands to slip on the 
drums, different speeds can be secured, as 
will be understood, so that the invention pro- 
vides o variable clutch and transmission. 

It is thought from the foregoing descrip- 
tion that the advantages and novel features 
of my invention will be readily apparent 

‘It is to be understood that I may make 
changes in the construction and in the com- 
bination and..arrangement of: the several 
parts, provided that such changes fall within 
the scope of the appended claims. 44 

1. Transmission -means of the class de- 
scribed comprising a shaft, means for ro- 
tatably suporting the shaft, a pair of brake 
drums rotatably mounted on the shaft, a 
pinion on the shaft connected with one of 
the drums, a second pinion on the shaft 
loosely. associated with the other drum.and 
fastened to the shaft, a hollow shaft rotat- 
ably mounted on the first shaft, a pinion at 
each eud of the hollow shaft, these pinions 


' being of the same size and oppositely. ar- 


ranged to the first mentioned pinions, plane- 
tary gearing keyed to the first shaft and 
meshing with one of the pinions of the hol- 


Sone, 


planetary gearing associated wi 


"PLATE 409 


385 


4,601,834 


low shaft’and with the pinion which is con- 


nected with its drum, planetary gearing. 


meshing with the other pinion of the hollow 
shaft and with the pinion which is keyed to 
the first shaft, means for applying power to 
one shaft and take-off means connected with 
the other shaft. 

2. Transmission means of the class de- 
scribed comprising e shaft, means for rv- 
tatably supporting the shaft, a pair of brake 
drums rotatably mounted on the shaft, a 
pinion onthe shaft connected with one of 
the drums, a second’ pinion on the shaft 
loosely associated with the other drum. and 


‘fastened to the shaft, a hollow shaft rotat- 


ably mounted on the first shaft, a pinion at 
each end of the hollow shaft, these pinions 


-being of the same size and oppositely ar- 


ranged to the first mentioned pinions, plane- 
tary gearing keyed to the first shaft. and 
meshing with one'of the pinions of the hol- 
low shaft and with the pinion which is con- 
nected with its drum, planetary gearing 


meshing with the other pinion of the hollow 


shaft and with the pinion which is keyed to 
che first shaft, means for applying power to 
one shaft, take-off means connected with the 
other shaft and a housing connected with 
each. drum and enclosing the pisions and 
th said drum. 

In testimony whereof 1 affix my signature. 
BENJAMIN O. WARD. | 
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“¢ PLATE 412 FLOOR PLAN OF SAWMILL BUILDING: (A) First wheel on main line shaft., 
: Numbers correspond to those along the main line shaft in Plate 397, which detailed 

, / the machinery/power sources underneath the floor of the mill. (B}) Wooden platform 

* om which person gan stand to guide logs into the log buggy. (C) Log pond. (D)....” 
/ Log buggy (see; Plates 414-416). (E) Steps Boing up into saw sharpening room. ° 
FA {F) Sawdust bin—-receives sawdust from the bandsaw. Dust can be loaded’ mto 
Z trucks from: .overhead at (G). (H) Shift lever. on transmission that controls the | 
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’ 
a 

aes - dab a ten e 

<fokn Singlctow a 
~ rollers (I) that feed the edger. saws (J). (K) Rollers. (1). Wood saw, for cutting 
< the ends off boards. (M) Conveyor belt for pulling: scrap ends of lumber up into 
' a storage bin (N) out of the way. (O) Trimmer saw for cutting boards into specific 
lengths. The rollers are spaced two feet apart to help in measuring. (P) Post holding 
up roof. (Q) Cable that pulls log’ carriage “back and. forth on rails: (R): (S) Log 

carriage. (T) Saw. 4 i te aE Fane 
' / a : ) 


PLATE 413 Darryl Edwards standing _ 
on the. platform (B m Plate 412) and 
pushing logs into the. proper positior 
to -be picked up by the log buggy. 


4 


load. 


iggy at the top 
wom Darryl’s 


er 


PLATE 415 Thé lg 
Of ‘its incline. as,’se 


PLATE- 414 The’*log buggy being 
‘drawn up out of the log pond with’its’ \ 


\ 


\ 
\ 


\TE 416 The log buggy at the end of its run inside the sawmill. build ng. 
The logs can now be rolled, one at a time, onto the log carriage. 


“Eq, att, 


PLATE 417 With Darrvl nding the log carnage, John runs a small log through 
the saw as Ray.and his son look on. Note the gears tor the log turner in the left 
foreground of the photo. ' 
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PLATE 418 he saw. The huge 

wooden door that conceals most of the : 
top drum protects the operator in case 

the saw should jump off the drum. The 

door can be swung open tor easy access 

to thessay. : 


PLATE 420 Darryl running a board - 
through the edger saw. The year shift; 


: operates the speed with which the 
rollers feed boards into the edger saw ~ 
blades. 

ft 
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PLATE 41g The edger saw, 


i ; on age mF ‘ 
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PLATES 421-22 The trimmer saw « 


(QO in Plate 412). The saw swifigs back ? 
a and forth as Tim Young demonstrates. 


PLATE 423 The chute and its con- 
veyor chain, which carries wood scraps 
up into the storage bin. 


PLATE g2q 0 “Vhe wood saw g. in Plate 

412). Boards, the ends of which are 

to be cut off, are laid on the swinging 
platform that Pines holding. Then the 
_plattorm, which is suspended from the ; 
ceiling, is swung into the stalionary 

‘saw. 
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PLATE 425 (A) Stairway to filing room. (B) Saw grinder. The grinder has 
a carborundum stone, which cuts between the teeth of the bandsaw and 
lengthens the teeth. (C) Trap door in floor beside saw grinder. Blade can 
be slipped off saw, raised through trap door, and put onto grinder. (D) Saw 
workbench, where tension and welding are done to the saw blades. (E) Circle 
saw gummer, which performs same function as (B). (F) Belt knife, which 
cuts belts if they are too long or have weak sections that need to be cut 
out and spliced. (G) Old saw grinder. (H) Workbench. (I) Tool box.. 


Me 


PLATE 426 Saw blade in 
position to be ground. Note 
the casters off a discarded bed 
on which the saw rolls (ar- 
rows). 


tT wo. 


a 


“PLATE 427 When the ma- 
chine is turned on, it automat- 
ically advances the saw one 
tooth ata time. The carborun- 
dum wheel automatically 
drops into place with each ad- 
vance and grinds the notch 
between each tooth to a pre- 
set depth. 


PLATE.428 Circle saw gum- 
-mer mounted on the engine 


anger. ’ 


IAS 


be welded. 


block Ben’ once smashed in ° 
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PLATE 429 Saw workbench 
with saw blade in position to 
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his article is about the 
American chestnut tree,~ 
. “which grew predonii- 
ot nantly" in the eastern part of the United States, and was.almost en? 
2 trely killed by a blight during the first half of this century. It was « 
“a very valuable resource“ and was used extensively bys the people: 
Thr the areas-where it OTew. = 7 
- The article is divided i into four parts. The first discusses the charac-... 
= teristics of the tree, and the different ways it was used here in south: 
‘ern. Appalachia. The second covers theblight itself, how it killed 
off the American chestnut, and how the people here felt about it. 
~In-the third part people ftom Rabun County talk about the way 
they. felt after the trees were killed, the changes that were: brought 
about, and the adjustments they had to make. The last part includes 
information about research being done to develop a blight- resistant 
tree, and information on how, to collect, store, and plant the riuts. 
We decided to plant our own small experimental plot of American 
chestfuts. Bob Bennett, thé Foxfire Environmental teacher, and 
‘some of his students built a cold frame to plant them inl, We planted 
25 plain nuts, 75 irradiated “nuts,. and 100 nuts from/ trees grown 
from irradiated nuts, as well as 11 seedlings.. Out of the 200 nuts, 
* 139 germinated, and all the seedlings lived. The point of this experi- 
_mentation is to try to find.a tree*that is resistant to the blight. On* 
several afternoons after school, Kim Gragg, some of Bob Bennett’s 
students, Suzy Angier (my Foxfire adviser), and. I went up to the 
Foxfire} Jand: to.plant the chestnuts. We.planted the muts in pots: 
filled with, black’ woods dirt, mulched them with pgat moss, and. 
_ placed them in the cold frame. We plan to distribute the trees next: 
year to people in Rabon County. 


o 
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VIVIAN SPEED 


Article by Capraina Rice, Anita McCoy, Teh Webb, Cam poe and... 
Vivian Speed with Kim Gragg and Dovie Green. 
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PLATE 430 ~Young Amieri- 
can chestnut ee in full 
bloom. ‘(PHOTOGRAPH BY E. O. 
MELLINGER. é 


PLATE. 431 Foxfire | stu- 
dents and staff planting chest- 
nuts in pots and placing them 
in the cold frame. 
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PLATE 432 “Marie -Mel- 
linger, a* naturalist living in ° 
. Rabun County. 


~ Castanea dentata, the American chestniilg » was once one of the most 


oe Valuable frees growing” in the United States. Its natural range was 
\from southern Maine, west to Michigan, and south’ to northern Geor- 


a bhght’ that was first noted in 1904, ‘had killed almost every last 
specimen. The tree grew-straight and fast, often reaching heights 
of over one hundred feet,.and diameters of seven feet at breast 
height. It was heavily relied’ on‘ for both -private and commercial 
‘ use, as it was a superior source of timber, food, and tannin. 
The Japanese chestnut (Castanea crenata) and Chinése chestnut 


carrying .and spreading it. These two varieties will grow readily in,, 
the United States, but they grow much ‘like apple trees, and are 
hot desirable for the production ofJumber. They also produce edible 
muts, but,in the opinion of the people we have spoken to, their 
nuts are not as-tasty-and ‘swéet as those of the American chestnut. 

The following interviews with people from our area offer Some 
of the various ways people, in, the-southern Appalachians used: the 
American. chestnut, and give a clear sense of its importance to. the 
people, af 5 Poa: Ge ets ie 


. Pe 
o - 
4 


MARIE” MELLINGER: “‘The-American ‘chestnut, Castanea deniata, was a 
dominant tree over most of the Appalachians. It grew to-be huge, 
[with] a roughly uniform diameter upwards for forty or fifty feet, 
and that’s why it was,such a good source of timber. Also, the: wood 


% 


“where on the western slope of the Great Smoky Mountains in Ten- 


4 


- gia and Alabama. By the middle of thisgeentury;” ‘Fndotin parasitica, 


(Gastanea mollissima) are resistant to the blight, . -but are capable of — 


nessee was reported as being thirty-three feet in circumference four 


& 


lasted practically forever. In 1859 an American chestnut tree some-. = 


~ 


PLATE 433 jAn old chesanut “ 
stump. ‘ : 


PLATE 434 his ‘chestnut 
log is still solid after ‘being 3 in 
contact with the soil fA" years. 


feet from the ground. That’s about ten or eleven feet in diameter. 
I was informed that in Greenbriar, North Carolina, in 1934 a large ~ ° 
chestnut stump, was found that measured thirteen feet the long-way 
across. Wilbur Savage, a forester in the Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, reported he measured a fajler;dead chestnut [that was] 
nine feet, six inches in diameter, and at sixty-five feet from the 
ground it “measured four feet, eight inches fin. diameter]. Those 
were some giant.trees. And the nuts were a tremendous sourte of 
food for people, [their] animals, and wild animals, such as turkey 
and deer. a * 


JAKE WALDROOP: I can show you some chestnut stumps now that 
are six or seven feet through, and they’d grow to’be over a hundred 
feet tall, those chestnut trees would. Grea-a-a-at big, and they'd 
sprangle out, have a big*clustery top to ‘em. They most generally 
grew the straightesttimber.of any. As thegold saying goes,.‘“‘straight 
as a gun barrel.” They didn’ . have too many low branches; they'd 
go way up without branchés.. Onan average you could cut anywhere 


e 


i 


y 


ee a é ee . C- os \ , 


from three to four sixteen- ie logs out ee a chestnut. tree before 
you got into the knots: There was more chestnuts than any other 
one species of timber, Now you'd find some oaks and poplars once 


in a while that'd grow bigger than chestnuts, but if you take it on 


an average, the chestnut grew the biggest of any of ‘em. And it 
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grew fast. ‘In fifteen or twenty years you cou id go to. cutiing. "em f 


~ for telephone poles. And them, telephone poles’d be anywhere from 
twenty to sixty feet long. ‘Bout as fast a growing timber as there 


was. [ imagine it was’ as long a lifed tree as any in the forest. 
|The wood'is| slow to rot. Fact of the business“is, if it gets down 
in there where no air gets to it, I don’t know whether it'd ever rot 


or not. NoW it would cveniualiy rot in a ditch where the air could, 
get in there. There's old sogs that you. can dig out and they'll be 
just as sound as ean be—logs that have been laying there for hun- 
_dreds of yéars. Old SOgs. That’s an old tree that’s fell and gotten 
buried up in tiie dirt ah’ sometimés covered with moss. Now there 


was timber that was stronger than chestnut, -but4the oné thing about 
chestnut, it was so much easier worked than the rest of it was. I 


, suppose the chestnut would, go in the softwood category. 


The nuts grow inside a burr, and it’s a big thing, as big as your 


fist, and ‘long about the fall of the year when it starts frosting they’ It 


open. Then the chestnuts fall out, and later the burr itself will drop 
off. ’'ve seen them a time or two in the fall, it’s come a dry: spell 


- of weather.and the [burrs] would open, but there wouldn't be enough 


moisture, and [the nut] wouldn’t get loose of the burr, and it’d 


stay in there. I’ve seen hundreds of bushels hanging up fend yor 
couldn't pick oge- to eat. Then;it ‘d start ;to cloud. up, raiv“SOme 


~ arid it was a sight on éarth—just i in ari hour or two the whole earth 


would be covered with chestnuts. The‘moisture would hit them, 
and they'd all drop out. They'd generally start. falling along the 
Jatter part of September up till the middle of October, October 
was the main chestnut month. | 

We'd pick them up in the fall of the year, and whenever they 
went to falling a wagoner would [come through] and buy ’em and 
go South with ‘em. Down around Toccoa and Lavonia and Athens, 
all the way, to Atlanta, Georgia. Everywhere, selling them chestnuts. 

' A small-little kid could pick up chestnuts. We*d get up before 
breakfast and go to these trees where a lot of chestnuts had fallen 


overnight, beat the hogs there, and pick them up. Take them to” 


market, sell them, and get our shoes, clothes, or other things with 


them. We'd take ’em and boil ’em or roast ‘em or just hang them 
out ahd let them’dry. Now a good way to keep them through the 
winter—keep you something to eat all winter—was to get a big box 


a 
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Sand put: fin] a layer of desta. then sprinkle some salt’ on that, 
another layer of chestnuts, and sprinkle salt, ‘and. keep going. If 
you. didn’t do something like that: the worms: would get inside the 
shell. 

I’veseen the ground when there were just hundreds and hundreds 


. -of bushels. of chestnuts. on it,just laying ‘on the ‘ground everywhere. | 

“They were good for the squirrel, turkey, bear, hogs, and mice. The 
squirrels and little mice [would] put them up for their winter feed. — 
‘d've chopped into a mouse.den and .got a peck to half a bushel. 
Bea hietle bit of a hole in ‘the tree where they went. down and started j»; 


to fill it lup with chestnuts. They’ d put in a layer of chestnuts; a 
layer ‘of fnud, a layer of chestnuts, a layer of mud, and the chestnuts 


would stay there right like they Brew, all'winter.“Now the chestnut i 


- supported everything. There wasn’t no kind of game that roamed 


these mountains that didn’t eat the, chestriuts. Everything. * 


[People] used it for acidwood, pulpwood, teléphone poles, cross-| 


ties, fence rails, ditch ‘timber, and theyemade furniture out of it. /It 


‘made goéd framing and siding—you could use it about anywhere 


“any other timber could:be used. Chestnut timber could take, the 
place of it. Back when there was plenty of it they would cut it up 


there was—wasn’t anything equal to ee when it came to split- 


in ten-foot blocks and make fence rails out of it. Everybody built” oe 


their own fences with chestnut rails. It was the best splittin’ timber 


ting. A good workingman, if he understood itrall right, {if he] didn't 


have iron’ or steel hammers or wedges, would just make a white _ 


oak maul, then take dogwood and make a whole lot of wedges. 
Put'them up and let them season. “And when he was ready.to build 


a fétice, (he’d] take his ax and go. out and chop down one of the. 


[chestnut] trees. Then chop his logs off ten feet long and take that 


(wedge and maul] and split one hundred fence rails a day. [ 


It made good firewood. Now you had to ‘let it season—green chest- 
nut wouldn’t burn at all. It just refused. But when it dri&d. out it 


was about as good a firewood as there was; you couldn’t hardly | 
heat it for nothin’:’ Way back we’d get chestnut for our stovewood. . 
We' d get the dead [logs], bring them in, and bust them up—law, — 


Z it was the: ‘finest W wood you-ever seen for stovewood. . 


NOEL MOORE: The ‘chestiwut was a tree that before the blight hit it; 
was just about immune'to. any kind of disease or trouble of, any 
kind. They grew up to.as much as seven or eight feet in diaméter, 
and sometimes it'd be as much as seventy or eighty feet to; the 


first limb; Just a straight tree getting up to the light. Most of the 


trees that were cut for commercial use were three to five fee in 
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pes og i : 
ce Apes i : a 


diameter at the butt. That makes a lot of limber. Get five, ntaype 
six logs off one tree, Big logs. Now the trees that grew out in the 
open, they’d branch out. But the ones that. ‘grew in: the woods where 
the timber, was thick, Brgy up very tall because they, pet on up 
to get the light. pe Bey: ee es é 
.. In the spring. when # éoh estnuts fra fe ptt Mihiey would bloom 
_ a litee later, Han ge Lather tree). they’ Had. : a Jight, cream-colored 
blossorir, and a big tree that ‘gréw. up a huridred feet high would 
have a spread’at the top of it a hundred feet wide, maybe. You 
could see them sucking up, out of the Woods, and it was just hke’ 
big, potted flowers standing: up alf over the mountains. It was really. 
a Sight to see. I was just a boy then. Phey all died by the time I 
was eighteen years old, and I can rérnember thém just ‘as well now. 
We'd talk about What a good chestnut crop«we were going. to have. 
The blooms were a creamy white, big long fuzzy things, six to eight 
inches long. There weresfrom one to three nuts in each burr. 
‘The nuts wer e real sweet, “Especially if they were roasted or boiled. - 
-® Didn’t taste like 4 walnut or a pecan; nothin’ elsé taste’ like them. 
And the blossoms gave: up one of the best honey crops we ever 
had. We've never had a honey crop like we did since the chestnuts 
“died, because there’s pot that much nectar in the wild now: Whenever, 
chestnuts bloomed, {n the morning, early, the trees looked like just 
‘the whole tops were alive with honeybees wee on getting the 
/ nectar. They'd really go for it. 
We put the nués out in the sunshine and let’’em dry and ‘that 
would ‘sweeten ’em. The sunshine would do something to the sugar, . 
sweetened ’em. We'd always gather several bags arid put ’ém out 
ona rack and-let ’em dry in the sunshine. You’d have to. pour boiling 
‘water over ’em, though, to kill thé eggs that were laid in ’em by’ 
some kind of insect. If you didn’t, the worms would eat ’em up, 
and you'd have. a-sack full of' worms. [In cooking, people] used 
chestnuts principally for making stuffing and they made a bread 
‘out of it, too, called nut bread. ‘They’d beat it up [couldn't grind 
“tt in the mill because it was too soft and would gum up thé mill], 
beat it-up with a: wooden mallet and mix it with meal and flour. 
There were people who made their living picking up chestnuts 
and cartying them to the store. I’ve ‘seen ’em coming out of the 
- mountains [behind] where we lived over where Burton Lake is now. 
There was a big mountain back of our house with just a tremendous 
amount of chestnut trees on it.’ We’d hardly ever see these people 
at all, except when they came out to go to the store, and in the 
fall we could see ’em coming, maybe the parents and three or four 
kids coming down the trail. The old man would have a big coffee 
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Sack full of chestnuts on his back, wand ie little. ‘fellers, would*have 
smaller. sacks, and even the mother would have'a, smalh sack. of. chest-. 


nu s caught” up on her hifp: They'd all trek to pie store and they’ d 
swap that for coffee and. “sugar and flour and /t things. that they ‘had 


“to buy to live on through the winter. That’s the. way they made _ 


their living. You_ could go in, the woods in jthe fall, and where a 


log ‘had fallen across the side of the hill, and~ the chestnuts *had — 
‘rolled down:against nh you could: reach down , and pick ‘em up by _ 


_the double handful. i > i 
The hogs/and ‘deer and turkeys and esi thrived on the nuts. 
‘Almost every year was. a good year for ¢hestnuts.,.We had what 
you chll a free range here then and. you/had to fence your farm 
and fields’to keep out the-stock that was tumed logse in the moun- 
~ tains. People: would let theif breeding stgek run free in the woods, 
and the hogs would Jive on the chéstnuts jand acorns that they could 
_ pick-up off the ground. In the fall, afte [the hogs] got fat on the 


mast (they’ d get as fat as they could and still walk), the farmers - 


would catch.’em | with dogs. That’s the/ way they got their meat.’ If 
they wartted to cure the meat and keep) it through the winter, they'd 


"em, Buty the ones that was “killed inj the mountains, ght ‘off the 
‘mast, you had to eat "em then, [because] you couldn’t cure {the 


put ‘the hogs.up and feed’ em_on cy a few: weeks, seen butcher ° 


meat]: It'wouldn’t keep—wouldn’ t'take salt and cure like grain-fed 


meat Would: It was: better- -flavored meat, sweet and tender.. You 
gould eat all you wanted and it wouldn” t hurt you. Didn’t have so. 
much -grease,-and what it had was mild... . ’ . 
One of the main’ uses of the -ch¢stnut uree when I was a boy was 
‘for telephone poles. They call ’em utility poles now, but back then 
~ they wasn’t nothin’. but ae poles—wasn’t. any utility lines 
through this part, of the. country; They wouldn't use anything but 
. chestnut: back then because it wduld/last.so. much longer than. any- 


thing: else and they could put if in‘the ground | without having to | 


treat it. It was light and easy t6 handle, and it ‘was all handled by 
_ hand, you know. Pine is what ‘they principally use now, but they 
won't use it unless it’s pressure 
~ But “the chestnut would: tt would. last on and on. 


They used it a lot; for pulpwi od when they first’ starved: to. Loake 


| paper—that’s about the only th ing: they made paper out of was chest- 
nut and poplar. They also us if for tannic acid—there’s a lot of 


—-acid-in the wood. Back then. they would. cut, big enormous’ trees. 
leave the rest of the © 


just, to get the bark: off’ em, and they. 
tree. just layin’ there! ‘on the grouhd to-retall d'be worth thousands 
of dollars now if we had wood li like that, because it’s so much better 


ea 


-treated or it won’t last any time. 
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nut cabinet designed and | 
= built by Noel Meee 


. wood than anything that grows in ‘the eds now. It made fetitt 
. framing lumber for building houses, [it was goed] for siding because 
it woyldn’t-warp’ or split or rot, and it would take a finish good. 
- Then they got to using it for furniture because it takes such a gogd 
‘finish; it polishes good, and the grain one up.good. it’s a beautifé | 
oom Lo > a 
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JACK Grist: Dad had a little grocery store, in Dillard which was about 7 


~ fifteen by twenty feet. Most of his stock was kept under the counter 
because he didn’t have room on the shelves to put it. And mest 
of the store work was. done by, _my mother when! Dad was in the 
woods with thé men cutting thexpoles, On his sales, a lot of the 
‘time it was a’swap. A barter deal. He ‘d say, “Well, you brought 
SO much chestnut, and it’s worth (say) twelve dollars.”’ 

‘The man) id say, “WelL_I need a sack ‘of coftonseed meal, I need 


a dollar’s/ Worth of coffee, I need a pag of Sugar.” It was.a swap , 


deal, Lot of times people’d bring wood! ;1n, and on top of it they’d 
Have\a chicken coop full of hens. “How: much you payin’ for hens 
today?” “Well, so.much.”” There was a man ‘came every Thursday, 
picked those up and carried ‘em to Greénville, South Carolina. 

In 1924, Dad met ‘a Georgia Power, Companiy engineer, and he 
needed fifteen hundred poles* twenty-five feet in length. He wanted 
‘chestnut, and he wanted ’em shipped, froraDillard to whereever 
he wanted ’em. He asked Dad if he could get: ‘din for him in maybe 
two months. Dad said, “Pll get.’em. before. chat. if the weather's / 
good and I can get things: rolling like’ want ton” 


“The Georgia Power engineer came back to him (Dad was going 
along.well: on his delivery date), and said, “If you can give us the 
poles in four weeks, we’ll give you a dollar for every pole.” And 
they had ordered fifteen hundred, $0 tl at was a fifteen- hundred- 
dollar bonus, and he got ’em. He put éverybotly he could find with 
a crosscut saw to work. He lucked ‘ ‘out a i lot of times like that. i + 
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~T don't know how many people Dad had working [for him]. I - 


asked Rob. (a man who worked. with my father), one day, and he 


said, “Well, if you take- the families, the kids, and the teen-agers, 
he probably had-a hundredsome. A few times I’ve seen a little boy | 
eight years old, throwing a limb back out of the. way, and he was | 
helping. i | 

I'd say er the biggest bulk of Dad’s business as for as seectat | 

went, when it was still green,»was for telephone poles, caskets, and — 
acid wood. He was always a-timber man from the time: he was twenty 
-years old. He was hauling lumber and logs way back that far. This ° 
country was literally covered with chestnut. As the saying goes, 
“You'd ‘cut one down and two’d jump up in front of yéu.” They 
“were no trouble—they would just cut the tree and cut all-the sr 
limbs off it and load it on the wagori. In those days they didn’t 
‘have trucks to haul with, so they had a couple of teams of mules 
or horses. They'd take the coupling #out of the wagon, move it back 
maybe fifteen feet, and they'd load all the poles they could get on 
the wagon, then they’d tle a chain around them. That way they 
could come out the roads and irto Dillard and into the pole yard: 
’ Then they'd measure twenty-five feet, and take a-crosscut saw, and 
cut the ends off. (That’’ what we used to cook with in the wood 
stove—it split real easy.) . 

When they were building the new road shrough Dillard, Dad be- 
came a good friend of the man that was building it. He, in turn, 
told the city officials [in Commerce, where he lived} when they 
needed some posts.to contact Dad. Well, that spread, so the cities 
of Commerce; Jefferson, Brazelton, Winder, and some other towns 
. ordered from‘him, and he shipped poles to each one of those towns, 
and they replaced the lines they had with new poles. Today, you'd 
call him a broker. Everyone he ¢ ever di was on a straight contract 
basis.» 

My dad always said that he lived out of ae store,.enough to 
liye on. The money hé made he made in the:.woods.. He was. just 2 
about born in the woods. He’s walked just about“every foot of all 
these hills, and he-knew where-every branch was. 


MRS. M. C. SPEED: We aged to make misaane: out of the oes. 
for swelling. Boil the leaves in a pot and get the juice out of them 
and set [the pot] off the heat and let it cool. Then bathe [the swelled 
area] with it. People back then had swelled feet and they’d put that | 
on them to get rid of the swelling. | 

Now my daddy used to—we called it peddling. [He'd] take a mule 


\ 
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and_a wagon and go to South Carolina with 4 bad of stuff every 4 
week or two. When the chestnuts were.in, I’d pick em up amd get 
the money for ‘em, and I was glad to get to pick ’em up cause 
‘I'd get the money for’’em. And,I was stingy with ‘em as I could 
be, Pll just tell you the truth! When I was little I thought every 
chestnut I picked up had to be sold. I. did that starting when | 
was just a little girl, just big enough to pick,’ em up. I'd goin the 
morning to gel the ones that fell overnight. They. were [usually] 
easy to gather, but sometimes you'd stick your finger fon the burr] 
and it'd hurt” You see, if the’nuw hadn’t fallen out “of the burr you 
could stomp on them, or sometimes you could take your fingers 
and pick ’em out. a ve Bet 


a 


DR. JOHN BROWN: When I was a child, one of my earliest recollections: 
was of going on all-day trips to Scaly Mountain on Sundays to pick 
up chestnuts and chinquapins. So many of the mountains up there 
which are ‘bald. now at ghat time had tremendous chestnut trees 
[growing on them]. I recall one Sunday afternoon we picked up 
five flour sacks full of chestnuts off the ground within a matter of. 
two hours, then were on our way back dowg here. We had so many 
we really didn’t know. what to do with ‘them. We parched them, 
_-we boiled them) we used them in every way possible. | 
My ‘father had a general merchandise store there’ at “Dillard, and 
one of the items he carried at all times in a little yard in front. of 
there by the railroad tracks was a little stack of chestnut wood. He 
got that, I suppose, from some of the sawmills around here, but 
the only use that I can recall for the American, chestnut at that™ 
time was to make coffins, or boxes, for people. It’s known for its 
‘resilhency: to water damage and so forth, and the peoplé here capital- ; 
ized .on.that. Elb MeClure was a carpenter who madé most of the 
coffins, or boxes, around here. I semember his coming and pUnne 
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“enough wood from my father, chestnut wood [for 2 paruc aoe sized | 
coffin]. He-had certain dimensions; We would say that he needed 
so many feet of chestnut wood because bhis was for a child, or, for” 
an.adult, and he had three different-sizé boxes that he constr cted 
‘for burial. My father also carried a certain amount of white satin 
specifically to line the boxes that Mr. McClure constructed. [Mr. 
McClure]. would take the wood to an old garage out here where 
‘here was a shop. He worked during thé day and. he usually made | 
‘coffins in. the evenings afer he got off [work]. 

That’s thé only thing that’ I remember about the use of chestnut 
at. that particular ume. It was used to some extefit ‘for, fenceposts 
and. zigzag fences, but I-don’t recall any furniture being made .out 
of it, or anyone utilizing it for paneling uhtil it became a fairly 
rare and endangeréd wood.” : 


"The chestnut blight, Endothia parasitica, was first noted in New * 
‘York in-1g0g. Some sources say it was specifically introduced via 
a contaminated Chinesé chestnut acquired by the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park in 1904, while other sources say il was introduced into 
the New England area in the lateefineteenth century and not actually 
discovered until 1904. It spread out from Neéw York, at a steady 
pace, and befare the middle of this century had covered the entire 
natural sange of the American chestnut in the eastern half of the » 
United States: There are some isolated survivors which have either. 
lived through the disease, er which for some unexplained reason 
have never gotten it. a 

The blight i is a fungus whose spores, ieee by wind, birds, squir- 
rels, and other animals, enter the inner bark’ of the tree through 
openings in the outer bark. It péifetrates | the sapwood, destroys 
the tissue, cuts off the flow of sap, and, forms cankers in the bark. 
The cankers may look- sunken, or, like * rough, corky swelling of 
“the bark, and ‘usually appear on thé main trunk or in the crotches 
of larger limbs. If not arrested, the cankers will eventually -girdle 
the tree; and the portion of the tree above the girdled area will 
die. The blight does not affect the roots,’ which may live for years 
after the top part of the tree-dies. Many old chestnut stumps send 
up viforous sprouts every year, which usually succumb to the blight; 
after a few years. Some of the sprouts reach bearing size before 
they die. 

Here we present some firsthand accounts from people in Rabun 
County that illustrate how a population dependent on ‘the American 
chestnut felt about the demise of the tree. 


\ 
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MARIE MELLINGER: The blight is ‘a: parasitic deus that -atligekes the 
American chestnut. In 1904 some Chinese chestnut@ [were] brought’ 
into New York City and they were the host plants that carrigd the . 
blight. The [Chinese chestnuts] weren't affected by the blight, but 
they were the host’ plants. From. New York City, it spread: a 
the whole country. In 1938, eighty-five per cent of the chest 
in the Smoky Mountain’ “National” Park had been alférted oF 
‘by the. blight, so-you see, it moved westward very quick eo 
name for ‘the blight is Endothia parasitica. WH actyal ‘ destioys: the 
issues of the bark. and ‘girdles the tree, and cuts” off the flew of | 
sap First the bark is enlarged, forming a cankerous growth,’ and 
then* [it] sort. of breaks? ‘open, and yellow, powdery spores come 
out! Those spores are spread around by the wind and by birds,and 
‘by animals, and that’s why [the blight] continued to: spread. 


~, 


JAKE WALDROOP: TYhe blight hit. here around 1938 ad On up. to 
’42 or '43. That’s when it hit. It came from out of the. East and 
was traveling West. Where we lived up yander, [there] was bisi-i- 2 
‘chestnut country right acrgpss from US, WE would [watch it], and it 
went right on and traveled West. You could just almost see [the’ 
trees] ’a dying, they died so fast. After that blight hit, the bark 
went to falling off of °em. Two or three years after that the trunks 
began to [weaken] J apd a: windstorm’d come up and itd be awful 
to hear them trees ’a fallin’ in the chestnut belt. - 

{The bhght would] just hit them trees. A band’d go right re 

the tree and itd girdle that tee, just go around it, and thé tree 
would die. When we were clearin’ up new ground in these coves, 
why you: could take your ax and go to a chestnut tree and just 
hack it,.didn’t have to cut'it down; just hack around it, and it would 
die. Well, that’s what that blight did. Just went around that. tree 
and it'd die. It grows on,.still tries to grow, and some of the sprouts 
will get as big as my leg, then that girdle [will] come around it 
and it"ll die. ’'ve known’ of a few in the last few years that'd get 
up big enough to bear chestnuts and then they’d die. 

People couldn’t understand it at first. Finally the Forest Service 
found out it came from Asia, shipped over in Jumber or something, 
got into the United States, and got started. The worst lick to ever 
hit'the South, and the United States, in the timber line, was when 
they lost the chestnut timber, 


NOEL MOORE: [When the bkght hit], you ‘could just’see the trees 


dying. You could see them changing from time to time. One would 
o : we 
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die: the-leaves would turn brown and fall off in the middle of the 


. summer. Maybe the next would go ahead and finish out the summer. 


But people couldn't believe it. They thought they'd come back. And 
it moved from year to year. After people saw what was really happen- 
ing, itreally dawned on them what a tragedy it was. The government 
did some research on it when it first started getting real bad. But 
the old-umers in the mountains here blamed it on the worm. You'd 
“go back and cut down a dead chestnut and it would be full of worm, 


/holes..And they thought that was what was’ killing the chestnut. 


But the worm came after the chestnut died. 

The blight is*a fungus#that gets in the sap, under the bark, It 
just goes around and cuts [the sap] offgand that kills the tree. The 
bark is thick and you can take that and peel it off. And there’s a 
layer almost an eighth of an inch thick.that’s real gummy, [full of] 
sweet sap. You take a knife and scrape it up and it’s real good 
just to eat—fit has] a sweet, creamy taste. And that’s what the fungus 
strikes. And the fungus can’t live underground; that’s the reason. 
we sull have a few young [sprouts] come up yet. [A sprout will] 
make a little sapling before the fungus happens to hit it, because 
the roots underground are still green. And they'll come out.and 
grow. Usually [the trees] died pretty well in clysters. You could 
see [the blight] moving across ,the mountains from one side to the 
other, or from the bottom to the top. | 

There was a mountain just across the.valley from where we were 
living at that time. It was a ridge like. It wasn’t very tall and it 
was covered up completely wth chestnut trees. All of ’em. were 
young’ trees. They was some of "em.as much as twenty-four inches 
in diveneter. And that’s where we'd usually go to get ourecrop of 
chestnuts. But they all died in one summer. Every one of ‘em. They | 
Just quit having nuts. There weren't any more. And there [used to 
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be] thousands of bushels of °em shipped out of these ‘mountains 
i to cities. Thev was sold in the fruit Stands and sidewalk stores in 
all the big ciues because everybody liked them, you know. They * 
were cheap. 
“That was one of the greatest losses of natural resources that this 
country bas ever suffered. It affected everybody that had aaything 
to do with timber in any way because the best crop of mountain 


wood was completely destroyed. ‘Course, it lasted several years after 
thev all died because people kept going in the woods and getung 
[dead] timber. But it wasn’t like it would havé_ been if they'd kept 
growing and people could have kept cutting them green: What a 
money crop that would be on the mountains if the blight hadn't 
come. 


Afier most of the chestmut in’the southern Appalachians diced, 
the gaps it left in terms ef the resources it provided had to be 
fled. Vhe effect.on people and domestic and wild animals was great 
— and many adjustments had to be made. In the following edited tran-- 
Hes ea people talk about how the loss of the tree affected them. 


MARIE MELLINGER: W hen you, go through the mountains you see 
what we call sprout forests. The sprouts grow up [from old stumps] 
and they grow up maybe ten to fifteen feet, and then the blight 
gets them and they die back again. But there are some big old 
trees left—there’s one on top of Brasstown Bald {in Georgia], and 
the whole tree is dead except for one branth that sticks out, and 
that one branch blooms and bears chestnuts. Because of the grain 
and the-silvery color, the [dead] chestnut trees are called ghosts. 

“Wherever the bark was opened up, secondary things would get in— 
various kinds of fungi, worms, and bark beetles—and all the bark 
would come off. Chestnut. wood lasts longer before it decays than 
any other wood, and the worm holes that people like so much in 
chestnut were made after the blight killed the trees. 

Several species of oak, and some hickory has come in to take 
the place the chestnut used to fill. Even though these trees also 
produce nuts, people say there are fewer squirrels and turkeys than 
there used to be. But of course, there are a lot of other factors in 
there;-moré logging, more devel opments, more roads, more every- 
thing. a 


DR: JOHN BROWN: In 1937 there were still some chestnuts here, but ~~ 
not too many—not as many as there were back in the latter twenties. 
Then I went off [to college] and I lost wrack of {the chestnut] until 


I decided to build a home in Charleston, South Carohna, when I 
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was at the Medical University of South Carolina there. This was 
1950. At ag ae I remembered that some of the most beautiful 
wood that I fad ever seen, and some that was not indigenous, to 
the Charleston area, was the American chestnut. So I came up [here] 
one weekend and tried my best to talk with the sawmill people around 
and tried to find some chestnut wood to put in the home I was 
building i in Charleston. Lo and behold, I could find none; so ething\ 
had happened to the chestnut during these -years of my aXsence \ 


“from here. So f went to Seal Mountain, where I knew: that 


as a boy. I did ind one sawmill: manup there who had six thousand 
board feet of wormy chestnut which he had just stacked over in 
one corner of his Ne Lis: no one wanted it. I mean he couldn’t 
sellite: --—-— s 
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So I said, “How much do you want for this?” Snow on the ground 
(this was wintertime), fand the wood] was covered with snow. We 
went over and looked at it. 

_ He said, “Gosh, it’s been here so long (d almost give it to you 
to haul uw off, but we do have some labor in this, so why don’t 
vou give me four hundred dollars for the whole stack.” 

Well, this was about four thousand board feet, as it turned out. 
I rented a tractor-trailer the next weekend. Snow was still on the 
ground, and we came all the way back up here from Charleston. 
Left Friday night. loaded’ up our chestnut, and got stuck in the 
snow with the tractor-trailer up there. I had to get pulled out, and 
I finally got back to Charleston on Suriday night with this load of » 
chestnut, the most precious wood that I could have found. So we 
kiln-dried it and processed it. It-was enough to do all of the wood- 
work, including the trimming and including paneling two rooms 

~with wormy chestnut. And it was the only house in the lower part 

of South Carolina that had wormy chestnut in it. The newspaper, 
‘the Charleston News Courier, did an article on it and it was publicized 
quite well. We had a lot of visitors to see our house.. 

We moved from there in 1958 to Emory University, and we had 
to sell our house. We certainly did hate to lose it. Then fafter] I'd 
been at Emory for eighteen years, I moved back up here, and I 
do notice a lot of difference in the presence [then], and the absenée 
[now]. of the chestnut. First inthe game. We used to be able to 
get turkeys and squirrels everywhere. I’m not certain that we had 
as many deer then as we do now, as you know deer forage on other 
things as well. But there were a lot more squirrels, and a lot more 
of other types of | game. Turkeys in‘particular. | remember getting 
five turkeys on one hunt. You just don’t see that these days. There 
has been a notuceable decrease in the game. 


~NOEL MOORE: After [the chestnuts] all died, the epaeral thing they 
used [them] for was pulpwood. The ground was coated with dead 
trees [and there were] dead ‘skeletons stickin’ up all over the moun- 
tains, big white skeletons. And the timber cutters would cut it in 
four-foet lengths and split it up and take it to paper mills, where 
they made it into paper. When it began to get scarce, the demand 
grew that much more for the worm-eaten chestnut, and all of it 
that had died was full of worm holes. They got to using that for 
. finish work, for panel work—interior finishing. And the price has 

-skyrocketed. The scarcer it got, the higher it gat. You can find just 
a few: places that you can find a tree that is sound enough that it 
‘can be sawed into lumber yet. If you can find one, you could sell 
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it for more than a dollar a foot; that’s more than a thousand dollars 
a thousand board feet. co ae 
There’s a man in Mountain City who has an orchard of Chinese 
chestnuts [which are resistant to the blight]. He has a terrible crop 
of them each summer, more than he can sell. But they're not as 
good as the wild chestnuts. They don’t have a sweet nutty taste. 


But you can boil those or roast ’em, and that enhances the flavor. - 


But the wild chestnuts you could eat raw, right after they fell, espe- 
‘cially wen they were green. Before they dried, they were soft and. 
tender and you could chew ’em easy. 


*. 


JAKE WALDROOP: You just can’t imagine how much it changed the 
looks of the mountains when the chestnut timber all died. When 
the chestnut was there, why, it was usually a solid growth of it: 
And when it died, it left great patches that just looked bare. People. 
didn’t pay too much attention [when the chestnut first started dying], 


but later. they began to realize what was happening, and they tried | 


to save every piece of it. People go back in these mountains yet 
and hunt. for these old sogsI told you about. Now where that blight 
hit ’em, first the bark would fall off, and then the wood would go 


to crackin’. Sun cracks. And them cracks would be about every six: 7 


inches. plumb around that tree, and they’d go plumb to the-heart, 
and all you could do with that then was make pulpwood out of it. 


d 
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‘It wasn’t no good for saw logs. Couldn't get enough of it without 
-la crack. But one never did get too dry or too dead but what they * 


aac get the acid out of it. : | 

| [Instead of chestnut], people’d go ahead and make.crossties out ete 
of dak. Fact they could use about anything that growed for makm’ 

crosstiies. But for telephone poles, they wasn’t nothin’ else here. - Pe 
that they could uge. Chestnut telephone poles is all-they used that Ye 


grow in this country:They went further down into the swampy coun- 
try and got cypress. For framing you could, take: hemlock—it made 
- almost as good a framing as chéstnut did. You could make framuig 
‘out of oak or poplar, but chestnut was the best framin’ that” they 
was. And people 1 way back yonder, when they built log houses, they 
was all built out of chestnut. Now they could use poplar after the 
chestnut died out, but they preferred the chestnut ’cause it was 
easier worked. Most all the old log houses you’ see are chestnut. 
For fencing, now they had to change over to locust, sassafras, and 
mulberry for posts, but nothin’ else took’ the place of chestnut for 
.\ rails, because everything else was too hard to split. Them chestnut ; 
rails, oh you could ‘make them—Il’ve seen people take their ax and 
split a great-big long log with just an ax. @ 
\ Seems like the poplar come back more than anything else. Chest: 
nuts and poplar grew more in these bigger dark coves. ‘Course 
the chestnut grew: ‘everywhere on the south sides and all, but its 
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main favorite was to get in these dark north coves. That’s' where 
the biggest, healthiest chestnut trees were. More moisture anytime 
than there is on the south side. About the time that the chestnuts — 
disappeared, the oaks grew more, and there were lots, of acorns, 
ame and the hogs made it good on them, but they ey wouldn't get” 
. as fat as they‘did on chestnuts. 

Very seldom da you ever see [a ghost chestnut meal They're 
all down now. You might once in a while find one, but rot often. 
Lots of stumps, and sprouts where young growttrtries to come back. 

_ Some of ‘em will get up maybe eight to ten inches through, then 
‘that ‘girdle, that strip come around and it.dies. That blight was the 
awfulest lick that the South ever got. It hurt everybody because so 
many people could-get to work because of the treés. They could 
get telephone poles, or make crossties, pulpwood for tannic acid. 
“or paper. Economically, it was the worst blow this area ever had. 
‘It gave all the mountain people employment; they could” work at 
that chestnut. A lot of people:log now, but it’ 8 a ke ik 
~ back then when the chestnut.was Still here. 4 ’ 

People, have been hunting sound logs awful cli se, but there are. 
still’some. I know of some that are just as sound as“they ever were, 
Cut into ‘em and they'd be plumb white inside. You take this downed 
wormy chestnut (that’s what they get out of these old sogs), get 
that and make paneling out of it, and J guess it’s sell ling the DIgpeSe 
-now of any lumber on the market. 


Ever since the blight affecting the American chestnut was discov- 
_ered in 1904, many different methods have been employed to control 
and/or eradicate it, some of them very simple, and some very sophis- 
~' tieated. A few of the approaches have shown Promise: but, so far, - 
~. none of them have met with realsuccess. | 
aa The earliest methods were basically mechanical ones, relying on 
the quarantine concept. The transport of infected trees was curtailed, 

_ areas containing newly affected trees were burned, and trees were 
clearcut in places ahead of the spreading blight. These efforts, may 
have slowed the spread of the fungus in some areas, but were not: 
effective in stopping it: : 

Much searching has been done to find individual ‘trees that are 
naturally resistant to the blight, and to. use them as breeding stock 
to replenish the forests. Some completely unaffected trees have been — 

found, but there is areal question as- to whether they are truly 
resistant, or whether they have somehow merely escaped infection. 
A greater number of trees have | been found that have been affected 


: 


&s 


‘strain of the blight to inhibit the virulent American strain, has shown | 
“much promise. Cankers inoculated with,the hypovirulent strain have 
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by the blight but that are sull alive, demonstrating that they have 


a certain amount of resistance to it’ These trees are usually so iso- 
lated that they do not have other chestnut trees close enough to 


pollinate them, and do not always produce fertile nuts, So far a. 


viable blight-resistant parcat tree has not. been found, but the search 
continues. ee 
Experimentation has also Been donie to clone blight-resistant trees. 
« Twigs:from trees: demonstrating varying degrees of resistance, but 
‘which do not bear fertile nuts, as well as twigs from vigorous sprouts 
that do not bear nuts, have been grafted; onto rootstocks of Chinese 
chestnuts and chinquapins, a related tree. This method has encoun- 
* tered some problems with the grafts taking, but shows some promis 
The point is to raise the grafted trees for seed production, a a 
see if trees from those seeds demonstrate resistance. Other methods 
of rooting twigs and sprouts have’ not\been-very successful. 

Efforts have been made to breed a blight- resistant American-type 


chestnut’ artificially by pollinaang American’ chestnuts with pdllen 


from the blight-resistant Japanese and Chinese varieties. The idea 
is to end up with a hybrid combining the physical characteristics 
of the American tree with the bhght-resistant qualities of the Japa- 


"nese or Chinese. So far this technique has not resulted in a desirable. 


hybrid that can reliably reproduce itself. 

Two methods using biological controls have been ‘experimented 
with. Each method is seeking to find a fungus that will both counter- 
act the chestnut blight and be able to be implemented on-a large 
scale, In one instance, soil from around the base of diseased trees 
‘was compressed onto the cankers, and it was found after two ‘to 
three months -to mhibit the growth of the fungus in each treated 
canker. This method, as experimented with, is not-workable on any 
‘large scale. The other method, employing a hypovirulent European 


either. stopped growing, reduced in size, or healed completely in 


the great majority of test cases. Researchers are trying to determine: 
whether ar not the hypovirulent strain will spread by itself, and if 


not, how to distribute it artificially throughout the range of the Amer- 


_ ican chestnut. Apparently the European chestnut in France and Italy 


is making. somewhat of a natural cémeback due to the hypovirulent 
European’ strain of the blight combating their virulent strain of it. 
Exactly what causes the hypovirulent strain to inhibit the growth 
of the virulent one is not completely understood. 


Some researchers have worked to develop a chemical control, 


e 


7%. 
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or fied: Chemicals have beén injected into the ground around 


the,base of diseased trees, and act systemically, due to their absorp- 
tion by the trees. Chemicals have also been sprayed directly onto 
the cankers of infected trees; The use of chemical fungicides has 


. met with some’ success, but neither method would be easy to imple- 


ment ona large number of trees. 


Much experimentation is being‘done to create aiiacially a mutant: 


American chestnut with all the desirable physical characteristics and 


blight resistance. Some work has been done with chemical mutagens,’ 


but much more has been done using high- energy radiation, espe- 
cially gamma rays. The focus of this work is to create a blight-resis-, 
tant mutant that will pass on its blight resistance genetically to its 
offspring. The irradiated seeds, called thaM, generation, are planted 
and used as experimental parent stock. The trees. gro from the 
seeds of these M, trees, called the Mz generation, are * ones that 
geneticists are interested in, because it is in the second generation 
of mutants that particular genetic traits are segregated. Theoreti- 
cally, it will take only one characteristically desirable Mz tree, which 
will pass on these traits to its seedlings [called the Mg generation], 
to develop foundation stock to repopulate our forests with blight- 


resistant American chestnuts. Researchers in this field are optimistic 


that eventually the sought-after mutant will be produced. | 
‘The following information regarding the collegtion and propaga- 

tion of the American chestnut is summarized’from material written 

by Dr. ‘Albert Diétz, a research chemist who has worked for over 


twenty years. trying to develop ‘a blight-resistant American chesthut. 
‘This summary is geared toward the individual who will collect his 
or her own chestnuts from the woods and grow them ona small 


scale. ; oe 
The best trees to select nuts from are those that have been sbhcied 


by the blight but that show resistance due-to the simple fact that 
» they are sull alive and producing nuts. In order to insure proper ; 


seed maturity, nuts should be harvested from a tree as soon asa 


few of the burrs on that tree begin to open. Carefully cut each is 
burr off the limb close to the burr. Place the nuts in a sealed plastic’ 


bag in a basement or other cool.place. Check them every: day or 
two, extract any nuts from burrs that are opening, and pour out 


~ any collected moisture in the*bag. Repeat until all nuts are removed 


from burrs. As the nuts are collected, seal them in a plastic bag 


“ and place in the refrigerator—desired temperature is between 0°C 
and 4°C, or 32°F, and 40°F. 


Oy you may treat the nuts for the presence.of the chestnut weevil, 


~e. 


: f 
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which is s the eel stage of an insect that lays eggs on the burr or 
“nut’and that feeds on the nut meat. Heat a sufficient amount of, 
- water to 50°C (122°F), and, strring gently, add the chestnuts. Main- 
tain this temperature for twenty minutes, stirring continually. Pour 
_off the hot water, add cold water, and allow to stand about twenty 
“minutes, uit the nuts cool to room temperature. Pour off water 
and wipe. the nuts dry. . 

To store the nuts until planting time, mix them with barely moist — 
peat moss (10-15 per cent moisture by weight) in the ratio of four 
parts nuts to one part peat ee Seal in a plastic bag and store. 
in the refrigerator at the same te perature mentioned/earlier. Check 
nuts every two weeks for about six’ weeks, and if the peat moss 
appears to have absorbed too tie moisture from the nuts, replace 
it with barely moist peat moss/ Remove any moldy nuts, Wipe them 
clean, and store’ separately, but do not ayspose OF them, as ; they 
may still germinate. po: . 

Check nuts by: the middle of February for germination. ‘hose 
“that have sprouted will have to be planted immediately. Otherwise 
~wait until late March or early April to plant, _Chesinuts must be- 
cretully planted in a aan locati he location should have 
full sun and well-drained-soifat least’a foot.deep, with a pH below 
pH 6, preferably pH 4.5. A sandy loam is very desirabté. The. area 
should be one in which no human or animal wastes e been al- 
lowed to accumulate, due tojthe possible presence of soil organisms, 
which can last a hundred years, and which:cah attack the roots of 
the seedlings. Work the gfound to a depth of-eight inches, and 
remove all clods and stones. Make two-inch-deep furrows six inches 
apart, and place nuts six.incheés apart in furrows with the flat side 
down, Press the nuts firmly. into the soil, cover with one inch of 
loose soil, and press it down so one-half inch of soil covers the 
nut. Cover the entire seedbed with one or two inches of mulch; - 
preferably peat moss, not leaves*or ‘sawdust. The seeds are still 
edible through August, and imay have to be protected from birds 
and rodents. Sheet meta pounded eight inches into the ground 
around the bed will keep ut mice, and 4 one-foot-high frame, COV; 
ered top and stdes with @ne-half inch of hardward cloth, will keep, 
out the birds and. squirrels. Do-not use any fertilizer, either chemical \ 
or organic. Keep the bed free of weeds. Give the seedbed two inches 
of water a week during. ry spells. Seeds that have been collected 
from the woods should sprout in roughly thirty days. Leave seedlings 
in the seedbed throughrthe end of the second growing season. The 
"next spring, transplant them one foot apart into rows four feet apart. 
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site, at least ten feet apart in rows at least ten feet apart. 

Chestnut seeds may be grown in pots if you wish to give them 
special care. Use’a foam plastic*cup six inches deép, large milkshake 
size; ‘32 T 32” is stamped on the bottom of the cup, which means . 
it has a’capacity of thirty-two ounces. Make three to.six one- quarter- 


After two more ve seasons, transplant them to their permanent 


inch holes in the side of the cup, one-fourth inch above the bottom _ 


for drainage. Place small stones in the cup one- halt inch deep and 
fill the cup to on@half. inch of the top with commercial potting. 


‘soil or a fifty-fifty-mixture of a saidy loam soil and peat moss for 


this purpose. ‘Put one seed in each pot, cover the seed with one- 


_half inch of soil, and water sparingly. Shade the sides of. the pot 
~ but allow the full sun on the plant. 


After the first growing season and in the fall before freezing. 
weather, transplant the seedling (taking care to remove the seedling ~ 
from the pot without disturbing the roots) to a nursery environment, 
and mulch with peat moss, wood chips, or bark chips. Do not.attempt 
to hold the seedlings in pots over the winter. The roots wu freeze: 
and the seedlings will be lost. : 

The transplanting site should have fhé same characteristics as 
the seedbed. Transplanting should be done while the. tree is dor- 
mant, between about October 15 and April 1. The weather should 
ideally be 50°-60°F and cloudy or overcast, but not raining. To>. 
protect the trees’ roots, avoid days that are windy or below 44°F. 
Prepare the frees’ new site before digging them up. Dig holes nine 
to twenty-four inches in diameter, depending on. the size of the 
tree. Holes should be at least three inches deeper than the longest 
root—eighteen inches should be deep enough. The. following in- 
structions are for transplanting trees one at a time. Dig up the tree ~ 


carefully, by first making an incision the full length of the shovel 


blade all around’ the tree about ten inches from the trunk. Then 


-remsert ‘the shovel blade its full length and lift up by pushing down 


on the shovel handle, being careful to get the blade under the whole 
root “system, so as not to damage the roots. Immediately wrap the 


-Yoot ball in burlap and carefully transfer to the new site. Unwrap 


the burlap and carefully place the root ball in the new hole in such 
a way that the tree will be planted at the same depth it was before 
you dug it up. Fill the hole with dirt, constantly monitoring the 


depth and making sure the trée’ is standing straight. Press the dirt 


down, using your full weight. Thoroughly wet the newly compacted 
soil with water, cover the wet soil with dry soil, and gently press 


the dry soil down ‘with your foot. Stake trees*that are more than ~ 


a 
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five e feet {all so the. mind des ‘not wena them so much that the 
roots are loosened in the soil. Mulch trees with two or three inches 
of peat moss. 


We would like to Send special thanks to Dr. Albert Diew, a 


. research chemist from Ohio who has done a tremeridous amount 


of research and experimentation.on the American chestnut, ahd _ 
Katharine Bryan, the-publicity director for Stronghold, Inc., in Mary- 
land, for all the energy, expertise, and support they have given. us, 
both in producing this article and in starting our own small expen 
mentak project: of growing ‘Arherican chestnuts. * 
“Stronghold, Inc., an organization committed to finding a blight- 


> resistant American chestnut, has a limited “number of seeds and 


7. 


seedlings available at a reasonable cost to people seriously. interested. 


— “in joining the effort. Individuals wishing. to support Stronghold’ ‘s 


he activities may take out a membership with the organization. Included 


oe in the membership is Stronghold’s Bulletin, informing members ‘of 
_ their activities and the progress made in them. For information on 
‘buying seeds and seedlings, membership, and the. bulletin, write 


to: Katharine Bryan, Publicity Directer, Stronghold, Inc., oo Glen-| 
eagles Drive, Silver Springs, Maryland 20906. : 
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| his three-part section 1s 
, a result of -an almost 
“ accidental merging of 


thrée separate student activities that were gOInE ¢ on. simultaneously 
during our 1978~—79 school year.. 
The first began after the chance discovery ofa an ielingat complete, 


but abandoned, farm on_a dirt-road- miles from any town. The log 
house andthe Tog outbuildings still stood; but they were nearly: 


“hidden by brush and vines, and the sense.of loneliness and*loss 
was overwhelming. I told the students in one of my classes about 


it, and two of them adopted the farm as: their project. The story | 


of Hattie and Arthur Dills is the result. 


The second came about through a class assignment that I make. 
every year: Find the oldest living accessible member of your family, 


and with that person’s-help, draw a co plete, floor plan of the house 
in which he or she. was raised. La every piece of furniture, and 
men take each wath in He and. locate windows, doors, shelves, mir- 
can remember. John Crane came 


up with an n unexpected bonus when his grandmother, Betty, told — 


him that she thought part of her old log homeplace, now on govern- 


ment land, might still be standing. John and his father spent a weeks 


end hunting,.and they. found it; and because of that direct connection 
with a rather surprising, almost impossibly difficult past, I’m con- 
vinced John is a somewhat different human being, 

The third happened when two of my. students were about to inter- 
view Harvey J. Miller, an old friend of ours, for the first time, and 
_ they didn’t know what to ask him, We spent an ‘hour at.a motel 
_-breakfast that day talking about it, and because Harvey is a journalist 

and has a.keén eye for detail, I encouraged them to get Harvey to 
help them draw up a floor plan of his childhood home, and a map 
of the farm on which he was raised, knowing that each time he 
began to talk about a separate outbuilding, a’series of recollections 
- and stories would follow. They used that strategy, and,an hour and 
4 half later, all three were still completely engrossed. It was. the 
bést interview either of the two has ever done, and the information 

4 8 
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they collected that day meshed. perfectly with what former et 
had already collected from’ Harvey. : 
The three projects were brought together i in this section because 

_ of a troubling realization: Though for years students have docu’. 
mented isolated artifacts and activities from their culture, they have 
not yet attempted to bring these artifacts and activities together in 
their proper context—the total home environment in which they 
were used or occurred. This section is an. attempt to address that 

- need—to create: ‘something ef a whole out of what; until now, has 
been a collection of pieces. : 


4 


THE ABANDONED HOMESTEAD’ * 


At the beginning of the quarter, Wig told us ene an abandoned 
farm nearby that sounded interesting . to Shayne and me. Wig said 
‘ he was riding around one day up near Cartoogachaye, North Caro- 
lina, and came to a road he’d| never been down before. The dirt 
road went by an old homestead that consisted of several log build- 
ings—a large main house, barn, cribs, and other outbuildings. 
Jake Waldroop, an old friend we consult on’ many subjects, lives 
nearby. We went to talk to him about the farm—who owned the 
place and why. they had moved out leaving so many of their things 
there. He told us that he knew the man who had lived there but 
that he was in poor health*and several years ago had gone to stay 
with his sister, Hattie. He told!us how to get to her house. That’s 
how we met Arthur Dills and his sister, Hattie Dills Kenny. They 
told us about the farm. ; 


The kitchen was: “standing when their parents bought the farm, 
and the main house was ded to the kitchen. Hattie said, “I was 
four years old [when the ‘main house was built], and I’m eighty- 
seven. So it was built eighty-three years ago by Pa [Vance Diils] 
and Tom McDaniel and Hyman Carpenter. They cut and hewed 
the logs and chinked them and daubed them. There was no bed- 
rooms. Fhey was two beds in the kitchen, four in the big house, 
and that’s all we needed. That was a big place in there. [Upstairs 
in the big house] were old barrels, boxes, ‘and such as that—just 

i junk that they. didn’t_want down for people to see. And Pa had 
we poles hanging up to dry his tobacco on. We cooked on the fireplace | 
~ in the kitchen. There was an iron piece that went plumb across 

‘the chimney, and there was a hook in the middle of it to hold up 


PLATE 443 Hattie as a young 
woman... 


pans that had handles. on them. There were four of them.” 


- PLATE 442 Mr. {and | ‘Mrs. Vance 
\Dills, parents of Hauie: and Arthur. 


PLATE tig _ and her husband. 
pots. I was about sixteen years old when we got our first [wood] 
stove. It was a cast-iron one, four eyes. We had some big round 

Neither Arthur nor Hattie had been ‘up to ‘the old homeplace 
for about five years. When they went*back, they found that someone 
had gone into the house and, taken just about everything they had | 
left~ Hattie said, “Everything was tore to pieces} They broke in, 
tore it down, and messed it up, and it was some aight when I last 
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“seen it. " They stole the organ, the guns, the sewing machine, a big 
cherry table, the beds, PICIUESS, the clock, all the tools, everything, 
They stole it all.” 

We asked Hattiefand Arthur if ies would ride over to the farm 
someday and show! us around, tell us about the buildings, what- 
they had all been used for. So on a pretty Sunday afternoon, we 
all went up toget her and got these photographs and taped Hattie 
as she told us how the farm had once looked. 
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. KIM WALL AND SHAYNE SMITH 


“edt * 


The diagram (Plate 445) drawn by Shayne shows the path we 
took around the homestead, starting at our Car and ending by eee 
up the road back to the car. \ . 

The pictures and text on the following pages are presented in 
lag aebes as Hattie took us from building to building, telling us 
* about each area. We recorded her comments as she made her way 
“around the once well-kept farm, temembering how it had looked 
“in her parents’ time and when Arthur, a bachelor, was In good hea 
and lived there. 


_ When we first Bot out of the Blazer, Hattie showed Kim the corn 
crib with the overhang (Plate 446). 

“Now, across here from that post to this’un [the posts supporting 
the. overhang, Plate 447] they had a heavy thick plank, and they 
made their tools on ‘that plank, y'know, and they was put back up 
there {in the loft]. Tools of every kind [went-in the loft}—hoes, 
rakes, shovels, things like that. And [they] used the ‘back for.a corn ° 
crif. Nobody didn’t steal nothing then like they"do now.” 

We asked if they kept a wagon under the overhang. 

“No, they used that to.throw wood and to work on their anes 
_they was a’making. Pa made a wagon under there: and put it ui 
[in the barn]. They was a big barn right here [just across the road].” 

We spotted a freshly dug road and asked: Hattie about it. 

“Well, I’m a’gonna ask Art. Now that’s all’ DapPSHSe: since we + 
was up here, by granny. 

‘““Art, where are you at? They're making a oe here right in the 
middle of your field! Come here and look! (He ‘see’d something 
he wants: I’m afraid. he’ll fall.) e 

“My son owns. some land back in there—about twenty-one acres. 
Maybe they’ve gone over on him. Arthur! Look’a here. They’re mak- 

° ing a road in your field! (Lord, no, I’ve hoed corn and picked beans 
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and everything else many, many ‘times there, and I want you to 
look at the poplar trees. Lots can happen in twenty-five years.) 

‘Art, they went up there ahd they come right back down there. 
I don't know what they’re doing. They’re makin’ a road, it looks 
like. Now come and look’a here what a one. I guess they done that 
when that fire was out, man.” 

Art says, “That road goes on.’ 

Hattie:*"They’s another one down here { guess they done that 
when that fire'was out to keep it away from these buildings. That’s 
what I guess they done this for. They's another’n right out there. 
That’s what it’s for. To stop that fire.”’ | 

-Art: “It don’t amount to nothin’, I don’t think.” 

‘Hattie: ‘Now that was a corn crib {Plate 448]. They wasn’t [a 

loft] in the top. They wasn’t even no top in ¥t. That’s a Royal red 
apple tree [to the right of the crib] that my daddy set out just a 
day or two before he died. 
- (Arthur has a roll of wire he found in the crib.] “I don’t know 
what he’s got. Something he wants. You didn’t see nothing of a 
piece of chain up there [in that crib], Arthur? I’d love to have a 
chain to put me a lock on that house out there down! home. It’d 
take a piece almost that long [about a foot]. We used to have all 
kinds of log chains and trage chains that went to hook up the horses 
or the steers. Had to have/chains, you know.” 

~ Kim asked Hattie and Arthur if they wanted to walk to the fesse: 

Hattie: “Well, we have to if we see anything about it. I hate to 
go through this mess [the Dath has grown up.in weeds, Plate 449]-, 
You. could see a pin in the road [they used to keep it so clean]. 
We er! it dug out. They great!-. . . I can’t get over that mud, I 
don®t believe . . . I'll try it [she makes it]. We had a foot log here. 

We had this in cultivation right along in here [to the right of the 
path], 

We asked Hattie if this was the potato house (Plate 450}. 


fei “Yep. And the fruit cans were stored in it, too. Well, it’s fell i 0: ce 


- That was once-a tight place. You see,the cans went on ‘that side” 
and the potatoes there. [Someone] took the door off from there, I 
reckon.. It’s gone. : ‘ 
“T’d love to know what this is out here [Plate 451]. J think that 
must have been the chicken house. Now, that’s where we kept the 
chickens. 
“These old shoes have lasted, but now I can’t hardly walk in 
‘em. | . | 
Have: “There was some of the best grapes ever,] ate [from these. 


PLATE 450 


PLATE 451 


virtes beside the chicken Baise: Tey come plumb on out here 
fout away from the house]. 


‘We made potatoes in here [a nearby bottom]. 
“Well, you might have turned.me out _here and I wouldn't 


YY 


a’knowed it was home. 
[Plate 452: A view of the main house on the left and the spring: 


house on the. right, arrow.]_ ee a : 

-—*"Oyver there’s thé apple trees rotten and fell down—the first ones. 
“Pon’t seem possible that that could be that big field of apples. 

“Now, that’s where we kept the milk and butter [that’s the spring- 
house}. Right up yonder’ s the head of the spring and it came down. 
through there, and then we had a‘trough that we’d eatch the water 
in to také to the house to use¥ Right there at that old willow tree. 
And [thé vard] used to be full of roses but I gee they’ve all died. 
Looks to me like a wild grape vine’s in it now. 

“That's the apple trees. One of ’em was a horse apple and th’ 
other one was a buff. This’un down here was a. . . now, let me 
see. . . UI think of it directly. # 
“CFhere were apple trees] away up on that mountain there [Plate 


453]. That’s growed” up there since we lett. That field was away 
up yonder. You™see where the old fence row went around there? 
Well now—it was away up. there: Them trees has growéd there since 
I left here. Yeah, they was a‘row ofrapple trees. There was a yellow 
apple tree, had brown spots on ‘em,’ was the best things. And then 
they was two rows of apple trees went ‘pianb across and four above 
them up in there. if 

“(The ferice] went plumb around the field and. down and back. 
All pf it. No—down that way. You.,can’t see-near all of it unless 
you. was on top of that hill there. There’ s where the. most of the 
land 1s. 

“My shoes are so slick I can’t eee up. T've had 4$ne broke hip 

and I'd better be careful. 
- “IT might find me a piece of chain here. There’s one bench still 
; . standing there. They: was two—one on each side. And. this was... , 
now somebody had to tear that” “out! 1 wouldn’t -care if that road 


was in Jerusalem! 
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“There’s a little toilet that goes on the back. But that’s the smoke- 
house where we kept our meat and apples [Plate 453]. 

“Pa set out [these flowers] just for a show. They smell, good, 
Tl take that’un to the house. My parents set out these bushes [Plate 
454]. One set one thing out and the other’n another. My dad set: 
that out. He brought it from Georgia. But it never rborein his lifetime. 
It was just a little bit of a thing. 

“{That blown-over evergreen] was one of ee big trees. They 
-wasn't that high [six feet] when I left here. Tl take that [sprig from | 
the tree] home and set it out. Just put it down in the ground. That’s 
the way he done that. 

“Are we going on in? No, there’s too many brid thataway. I’m 
just scared of slipping on these old shoes, They’re ‘slick. 
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‘“Now,- boy, let me tell you, that’s good to be as old as it “is! 
[She points to the kitchen end of the house.] That was here when 
[our parents] moved here. And my older sister’s done a hundred 

-years old—she’s dead, though—and all the rest of ’em was born 
here. Now, they was logs went plumb out across here. and we’d 
set on them and this was just as pretty as it could be. 

“Well, what.in the name of God you reckon they done with the 
plank they took off from here? ‘They’ve even come and got the table 
legs, and the [pie] safe, and the stove. Well . . . John Brown! 

“This was our kitchey. You see how big it ae? They’ve got the 
safe. They’s an old cupboard in there but they took the glass safe 

. and the stove. : * 

“Looking at this thing and the way it used to be is. something 
. else. What about them logs! [they’re still in good shape, Plate 455]. 
_~ Oh yeah, they eeeD: coming and wanting-to buy’’em-but [Arthur] 
won't sell em.’ 

Hattie comments to us as she looks into the living-room area, 

‘Now, on the other side is where the [sewing] machine was and 
Hyman Carpenter and Pa and Tom McDaniel built that chimney, 
and Pa and what little help he cous get built the house. He done 
the fixin’ of the logs. 

“Now, then—when I was here before, somebody had come and 
broke [the bushes] ail down to see it and they was just bare and © 
look at ’em now. They’re boxwoods—that’ s. what they’ re "called. : 

“And there’s the big pear tree. | 

“T want you to look and see if you can find a little piece of chain. 

You know, like trace chains and such as that.” 

~ Art: “No, no—I’ve been all over it now, and upstairs and all.” 

Hattie: “The heavens and the earth! This was a beautiful floor... 
And there was a chimney. That’s the biggest hearth rock ever I 
saw in my life. It'd get hot of a night and boy, it’d keep the whole 
house warm all night. ‘Tore the mantelpiece down . . . ‘umim-m, 

‘Now, there’s where the sewing machine was. In there.;See, you. 
can put several things‘in there. You know, that unSy: sa Bgl 
that way, ain’t it? 

“They was four beds [in the living room] and_two in the kitchen. 

_ They was plenty of beds. 

“Well, there’s them big planks that [have] stayed there so (ong: 
[Plate 456]. Someébody’s cut a piece offa them, Here’s where we 
“had the coffee mill. You turned it like this to grind your green 
coffee after you parched it.” 

We asked why the coffee mill was on the porch. 

“Well, we always kept it out there. [That meat was to hold the 
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mill steady. It come out here and turned thataway. Up. Ronee went 
a little rourid thing about like a teacup. Enough to pour coffee in 


to-make a’gallon. Well, then you parched it and poured.it in there | 


and then you turned the handle this way to grind it. Then you 
poured it in that little kettle and in a few minutes yon had coffee. 
‘Parched it on slow coals-in a oven. I’ve parched a’many, a’ many 
panful. 

‘And that’s the shop over there. 

“Lord, have mercy! That loft’s still good, ain’t it? Yep. They took 
the beds, the springs, the quilts, the pillows, ae ig else. And 
took the top offa that dresser: It had a big glass in it.’ 

Hattie and Kim walked through the swampy bottomland to one 
of the outbuildings. 

“Well, you've got all the buildings now, have you?” 

‘We told her we were still missing two. 

“Well, couldn’t you get ’em without me a’going over there?” 

;We assured her we could” We a out a building across the 
field that she didn’t see. 

“Straight across where?-I don’t see nary a one. You mean they’s 

_ a house over there? I wanta go see.it! Well, I'll go and see that. I 

can’t remember nothing about that. How do we get over there? 
Scratch couldn’t get through that! We're gonna cross a branch here 
“somewhere. [Lev’ s go] right through: here. Now, there’s a ditch here 
‘somewhere. 

“You rekon you can cross it? Wel, you cross and gimme + your 
hand and I'll go, too! I didn’t think I could jump it, but I did!” 

Kim says, “Oh yeah, I knowed you ronldh I had faith in our 
He shows Hattie the lictle trail. 


“T remember it new [Plate 457]. We put the poco back here See 


There’s the-dirt that covered them. And ‘the loom’s up there. 
“They put that in there after I left here, for it was over at the 
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house up in that chicken house. There’s part of it. There’s a treadle. 
Somebody’s pulled: it all out. ‘Wonder where the beam is? It was a 
big round thing. —~ | : eh 
“Lord, what a destruction! Destruction. Let’s go on out. If I had 
all the cloth that’d ever been wound around on that, I wouldn't 
need nothing else.” . 
We asked her if she wanted to take the loom back. > 
“No, I don’t. It’s all rotten. What could I do with that thing without 
the rest of ite And most of it’s rotten. Let’s go out here to the 
top af the hill and look over in the field. : 2 
{Downstairs in this building] they kept Irish potatoes, That’s > 
all. They just called it the little outhouse.” . : 
Kim asked her why -most of the buildings were built so low. os 
“T don’t know why. I reckon they just wanted ‘em that way. 
“This, used to be a wagon road [Plate 458]. Yeah. It ain,t growed 
\ up, is it? Let’s go on out there where the grape vines were. Cornfield. 
Find the stakes that the vines was up on. There was a long row of 
*em. Right across there. That’s what they call the oats—used to 
plant oats init. And then down here—down in yonder—was a pasture 
and this here was: where we made the sweet ‘taters. Right along in 
there. And I want you to look at the trees! ee 
“I’m gonna get me a black-gum toothbrush [Plate 459]. Birch 
‘ don’t chew good and soft like black gum. We used to come out 
over here a’toothbrush huntin’ when the young’uns was asleep. 
—..._“I dropped one of them things, but one’s enough. 
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“(Our land] ran plumb across thé top of the hill out ‘there. Wood- 
_ land. ‘The pasture was right down in. there. 
nH ow come the road didn’t grow up? Everything else_did. 1 _went- 
“up there one tittte—had an old broke-nose steer—to get a load of 
wood and he fell down—we couldn’t get him up: I said to my sister, 
‘What’ll we do with him?’ He [had a puc of] wood on.behind, you 
know.. 
22 “She said, ‘Well, F don’t cagw Finally \ we kept hollering and 
oo Hole ring and she got up, and we brought our kindlin’ on to the 
Rouse. 3 
“If I hadn’t come see’d it fae nobody could ve ever niade. 7" g 
a me believe that this was the pasture. [Kim. finds the freee Yeah, 
7 what about thate 
“Right off down in there, there’s two big apple trees that ,was’. 
the best things’ when they. got ripe that ever was—right at the foor 
of this little hill: 
al “Law, when we was young’uns, right ; down in there is: where we 
~~ went to;play. Go to’ Sunday school of a morning. down here in a 
little log cabin. Come back and go down in there and play. And i 
all of ’em’s dead and gone but-us that we payee with. Had twe- 
horses down in ‘there we usually rode: 
“What about that! There goes the fence! It goes ewe yonder 
and back over to the road, and used to come up the. road but the 
[new] highway tore it down.  » 


“J remembered. that little.old rare after. we-got-up there to-it! 
But I don’ t know who moved that loom over there. Allen, maybe. 
He lived there a lot after Ma and Pa died. There wasn’t no electricity. a 
s “That was the little. bottom we made.corn.in, all the. way up. to... 
where the fence went across fout from the-blacksmith shop]. [Inside 
the. blacksmith shop: Pa looked “after ‘the buildings when he was 
alive. ] None of” em ‘started to fall that he didn’t ne . 


oie owas used] to drop the nails and the pieces sof stu that nee were’ 
using in. And the anvil sit right there. But it’s off down at town.’ 
We asked Hattie if. her father put his grape vines on‘a trellis. 
“Oh yeah. He tended to his stuff. [From the grapes] we made juice 
and jelly and sometimes he’d make some wine. They was a sweet ~ 
grape but they was red.” _ : 
Hattie noticed a path. : 
: “Wonder what they’ ve béen a’goin’ out through there for? I'd 
N- love to know, 
-“Phem- plum trees is still there! Now we. had fhe about four. 
eet high—palin’ S, they. called ’ em, pager palin’ sa. ailing. across Peace 
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ae bottom: ‘and one “up ‘here. "You pee one at the: ‘bonoh and 
“one up there—and somebody’ s took them all down and left—all 


the way around it till the chi¢kens couldn’ t get ity We haf chickens, 


x guineas, ducks, geese, hogs, | sheep, and cattle. And generally, One. 


horse. Is that where we crossed the branch? 

“We tended that in corn, too [between the shop and the house]. 
That was the garden, nothing but just vegetables. And the grape | 
vines went all the way around the bottom there. There’s some plum 
trees now. 

“'The other side of he toatl) was. tended: it corm. “KA water- 


~ -melons—we made watermelons up there every year. 


“And I had a Irish potato patcn right there. Pa was bad to move 


: his Trish potato patch but the sweet potato patch stayed in the same 
‘Teh over yonder where-we went right below the road there. 


‘We had plums, yeah: And they would be the best things. Now,’ 
a’d make all kinds of ‘stuff out of them—preserves and _-jelly. Pa 


brought ther plum trees from Georgia—little bitsey things. 


“Makes a body. feel bad to come back and look at such a mess 


oe as it’s in.’ 


_ outa ae she had made as 463]. 


\We drove Hattie and Arthur Bade over to their hoe A double. ~ 


-ox yoke hangs.over a beam-on the frant porch [Plate 460], and‘ 
from a,tool shed behind the house, Arthur got a single-ox yoke. te 


show us [Plate 461]. Arthur also showed us a kettle they still have 
that is over a hundred years old [Plate 462], 7 Hattie. spread 


“WE MOVED AWAY TO. . LICKSKILLET . 
Betty Crane is my, oan Of course-I am sues but 


- she is no ordinary | grandmother. At eighty-three years of age, she 


lives alone, chops her own wood, and feeds wild birds ene 
nuts from her hand. - 

While we were interviewing her about her life, she told us s about 
the old log house she lived in when she was young. This house 


'« got my curiosity up, so my. father and I went searching for it. We 


found it and although it was falling down, we have incltided accounts 
of it and pictures. and a diagram as my grandmother remembered 


‘it. Betty Crane is a specaty woman and. I hope you enjoy reading 
: about her. ; 


& 


ed: ee JOHN CRANE 
Interviews and text by John Crane . ( es "s eS 
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My" ‘mothet came ‘from North Carolina: She was Maggie Vinson, 
and she married Ab Burrell. He was from Georgia. They run away . 
and got married down at the Russell Bridge when they was young. 
The bridge was in South Carolina, and they crossed the bridge and 
got married. Mr. Russell was* ‘the justice of the peace. He was fom b 
down around Pine Mountain. : ; . 
_ I was born in Highlands on May 19, ae and then we moved 7 
away to What they. call-Lickskillet, down tinder the’ mountain. I ha 
tem@rothers and sisters, incl ding myself. 

Poppy worked at Toxaway when they was: building that dam, and ° 


’ then he worked at wiaeney: s mine if you ever knew where that was 


, at They mined garnets. Biue Valley. He worked them mines. I used 
~ to go down there with ’em and in them tunnels. He had his pick, 
and his hat with a candle holder, I guess it was, that hung on his 


cap. And they had a shop where they kept their picks and things. 
They had bellows that they pumped up there to heat their things 


on, and an anvil to beat chem on. They made their own charcoal. 


They got their fre to burning and then they’ got dirt and covered — 
it up and smoldered it and made coal. All them things I can remem- 


_ ber better than I cari: something today. [They didn’t have to have | 


huge dirt mounds for the charcoal.] They didn’t need that much. | 
It was.like a ‘tater hill only bigger. 

He was a dynamiter in the mines. They drilled by hand. One 
[would] turn the drill and the other hit it. ’'d be afraid to do that,” 
wouldn’t you? I'd be afraid P'd miss! It was rough work, and every 
time he did a lot of blasting, he’d have a.sick headache. He’d have 
to stay over there until-the weekends, and then he’d come home.’ 


They had sheds [to stay in] and cooks. to cook for them. . 
"We didn’t have no wagon at.all when we lived at Lickskillet. We ~ 
- just had a horse that we’d ride sometimes. Go to the mill or some- 


+ thing like that, you know. [When Poppy came | home on weekends] 


they must have come in wagonloads from out at Toxaway to High- 


‘lands, and then, he’d walk from eee on home. Then: go back 
on Sunday evening. 
With him gone most of the time, we had to: work. We ain’t like 


‘children now. Children now don’t have to work like when I was. 


growin’ up. Soon as you was big enough to hold a hoe handle in 
your hand, you'd have to go after it. And, Lord, I’ve plowed many: 


"a day. Had a yoke of oxen and a turning plow after we moved to 


co Jower Tessentee. I’d plow all day with a turning plow. Used a single 


‘plow first, but after a! got a tans plow, we used tha aid. 


PLATE 465, Betty chopping 
stove wood.. « 
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— most of it ith a file or oxen. I used two oxen. They’ ana creep 
_alongy. slow. I kniowed how to do it. I had a whip. I didn’t whip 
_’em much, but they was afraid I ‘might. I had reins. Pulled ‘em. 
whichever way you wanted ‘em to go. Then you would just plow 
~one: {stee T] when you was.cultivating with a single plow. Then they 
got later on they had those sweeps you could use. That would get 
the whole balk at once. What we called a balk was the space between 
the rows—just the ground. Have to run three times with a single. 
plow. : ‘ 

- But T was a boy when I was gr owing up. Didn’ t know much about 
hotisekeeping. Still don’t know too much. | liked the outside. I still 
get out here every day and split the wood ” cause I just can’t’ ‘stand 


wjzntt without splitting. i it. 


o 


We raised eises. ,Poppy always fad to have a tobacco patch - 
where “we'd have to catch the worms off the tobacco sometimes, 
and keep the tobacco suckered. They don’t sucker it anymore like 
they used to. They used to take the suckers off’and there was all 
- big leaves: but they don’t do that anymore. Now they don’t even 
top tobacco anymore. We used to top It, 

To put the tobacco up, Poppy’d cut it down and split the stalks 
- down the middie: into pieces ‘and straddle them over poles, you 
know, and hang them up in the barn to dry.. Then on damp days 
we had to twist the tobacco. Some. used to pat honey init sometimes, 
~ but I don’t think he did. 
'. We had bees. We didn’t have ay gums, but we could get honey 
from anybody. Nearly everybody had:-bees back’ then. Hollowed-— 
, Out logs [were what] you made your|gums out of. Put sticks 1 in them 
crosswise [for them] to build their honey on: 

‘And we raised beans, onions, potatoes, lettuce, ‘mustard, turhip 
- greens, whatever we could get. We had to save our onion seed, 
_ and we’d have. onions that’d make ener oni the top. Then we'd 
plant them and they'd make onions. Saved all our seed. We never 
knew what it was to buy them. We’d dry them and keep them in a 
rag of*’some sort—hang ’em up. {And the mice never got them.] 
We had cats and dogs. We never bothered about mice much. 

We planted by signs. And they’d:kill the hogs on a certain time 
of the moon. The meat’d be pufty, if it was a certain time, and at 
_ other times it’d be greasy. And they say your stakes won’t stay in. 


~ethe ground a certain time, but I’ve |forgot just what that was. And 


they’d cut our hair at home and always used to put it under a rock, 
but I don’t know why. Keep the evil|spirits away, Ivreckon. 
There were all kinds of things we believed. If a rooster crowed 
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in the middle Se the day, it was going to be falling. exten “And ey 
my daddy, if a hen crowed, why, he went right out and caught her _ 
and wrung her neck quick as he ‘could. Bad luck, he said. Bring 
you bad luck if you, didn’t kill her. 
[Sometimes they told ghost stories.] Lord, it scared me to death 
for people to tell them. I’d be so scared\I wouldn’t sleep a wink. 
My sister, she wasn’t afraid of nothing. } was afraid of the dark. 
She'd get me outdoors after dark and then she’d run off and leave 
me and just scare me to death nearly. 
And I don’t know if they really did or not, but there was one 
old lady lived down here on Gold Mine. They said she could witch 
_ anybody’s cow and make her gu dry, or die, or all things like that, 
but I never did believe it. She’s dead now and I'd rather not say 
much about it, but didn’t too many people | like her. a 
There’ were peach trees all around the house. We had to clear 
all our land—fence it with split rails. We’d carry rails. Poppy’d split 
, ’em. It tickles me to see people. making a fence now. They don’t 
’ » know a thing about it. They don’t put a stake in the corner—a post 
in the corner. What they do is put it in the wrong side. It just 
“tickles me to see people trying. Our fences were ten rails high, 
~. and there were.stakes in the corners [on the inside] to keep them 
ar from getting pushed over. We'd fence in (the gardens]. 
[For milking] you’d have to go and hunt [the cows]: We'd keep 
thé milk and butter right in the spring—no springhouse. Sometimes 
. have to go for miles hunting for the cow or the calves. Have to 
:.. go maybe two or three miles to find the cow, but we had bells on - 
them. Never lost one. 
And we had chickens all over the nie Had a little barn with a 
-Joft in it-to keep the feed, and little old stalls to keep the calves 
“Ht, One or two stalls. 
And we had our own hogs. The ieee run out, then, you know, 
in the forest and we had plenty of hogs. Our mark was a smooth - 
crop.and an undercrop.on the left and a crop under, the right. Pop- 
py’d just get out and kill us a hog. 
| To cure meat—we’d put it out on the table and get it salted dewn 
and hang it up and let it dry. We'd do it-in.the house. cause there 
‘wasn’t no other building to do it in. ~And“no can house. We never 
had any kind of cans to can. We’d put the’ jams in: crocks and put 
beeswax on top. Didn’t have no parafhn then, Used beeswax and Q 
: a cloth towel tied on top. : 
Then we made leather britches beans and satierkraut and sided 
eee and things like that, you know. ae. made about everything 
23 WE knowed how. to. 
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“ake Poppy Rented: He was good at that. Thirkey banca: We 
used \to eat coons, and I can’t eat a bite of one now to save my 
life. We used to eat "em when I was growing up. Stewed ’em. Sea-_ 
soned ’em with a little hog meat. Sometimes Momma would put 
"em in the oven after she stewed them. They was good then, but I 
can’t eat a bite now. He took his dogs with him and he’d shgot. 
‘em out of the trees. [He hada gun] where you had to‘put packing 
in it and your bullet and powder, and it had a hammer on it, and 
you had to have a cap on that hammer. When he pulled back-the 


trigger, it made a loud:bang. He had to make his own’bullets. Had | 


a thing to make ”’em in, you know. He’d melt his lead and pour it 
in that thing {bullet mold], and as soon as it cooled,yeirtould. let 
[the bullet} out. He bought slabs of lead at the store, I reckon, 


7 for that. I.never knowed him to kill a deer in all his life—he just ee 
: didn’t, want to—but he’d kill hogs and coons, possums, anything” 


thataway. Saved. the hides and sold ‘em. Stretched.them on a board. 
" We ate possum: then, but I don’t knowhow we done it. Momma 
cooked it and I don’t know_how. ‘And we had lots of squirrels. Used 
to be the woods was-full of squirrels, but you don’t see them no 
more. Back! then-you didn’t have seasons, and you coule hunt any 
time you wanted to. 

A man came around’ once in a While and [would] buy and ship 
the hides. My Uncle George Vinson [was one who did it]; and my 
Uncle Arl Snyder used to buy hides. He’d take ‘em to South Carolina 
and sell em. Raccoon hide would be about seventy-five cents, and 


possum would be twenty-five. Poppy did trap some for minks, and : 


he got a good price HOF them. He used raters poueue traps. 


Now our home place—listen, I hate to eel you, but it was home... 


It was a one-rdom house with no loft. Just one room. The snow’ 


“would blow through sometimes and there would be three or four 
of us kids together sleeping on a bed, you know. Mommy’ ‘a get 
up of a night and there’d be snow over the top, of our quilts and - 
she’d take ’em.off and shake the snow off and put ’em back on. _ 

. There wasn’t any glass in the windows. Just two shutters. They 
opened from.outside, And the door Was white pine boards. He had 
nails for that [driven into:strips that went across the boards to;hold 
‘the door together]. ‘There was a jatch with a string. You just pull 
it if you wanted to go out or céme in. | “ 


He hewed the chestnut oak logs to build it with, and pou made : 


or built the house. He made the boards“that covered the top: And 
he split boards to line the crack#of the house and he daubedthem 
with mud, you know. And the floor was what people used to call 


PLATE 467 The remains of 
the old house. 
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PLATE 469 Note the trian- 
gular pieces of wood logs that 
form part of the chinking. | + 


PLATE: 468- One of two 
wooden hooks on the outside 
of the old house. 
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PLATE 470 John looking 
around the fireplace of the old 
house. 7 ' 


PLATE 471 John. with an 
: old puncheon (floor piece) in 
« interior of house. - | 
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‘pritcheots, You know what puncheons is? They’ re slit out of poplar 
in big slabs, you know, and then hewed smooth, and they're fitted 
onto the sills of the house and they’re pretty as they can be. When 
-you would scrub.’em with sand and lye soap, they’ d just. be as pretty 
“and white. , 2 hes 
We had to.make our own brooms and scrub brushes, and some: 
times we made shuck brushes, you know—have a board with holes- 
bored in it and then you.pull them-shucks through there and niake 
~ a shuck mop. {And for brooms] we'd B° to old fields and bring 


it together and put a loop in our string and pu 
wrap it around to the top and then you pull the string through 
the stalk up there and then it'd hold. I got some down in ‘Franklin 
one.time and made me one that lasted for years. That’s since. I've 
been here. [Finally] wore it out. Pe 

And we had the two beds in the back end of the house, and 
then we had the table in the middle of the house—the eating table— 
and, Poppy; made shelves that we had the dishes on and the pots 
and pans. And we just cooked on the fireplace. We didn’t have @ 
stove till I'was about ten years old.‘We cooked on the fireplace all . 
the time. Ecuetneth ene: Sree was fiade out of rock daubed © 
= with mud. 
a [The fireplace] was in the middle of the upper end of the house. 
3 . [And he put the shelves] in-the.corners by the fireplace. He made 
pegs ‘and drove ’em in the — for us to hang up our pots and 
pans With. 

Then there was a split baad as the fireboard. It wasn’t too thick, 
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and he hewed it down with an adze. He got it down smooth. Ifhe __ 
didn’t like it, he’d whittle it down more. [It was held ‘up with an 
peg in the wall on either side of the fireplace. ] mt 

-And we didn’t ‘have no crane hung in the fireplace. We pied 
our wood in a way we could set dur pot right on it and lay a stick. 
around it, you know, so it couldn’t turn over. And we pulled the 
~-eoals.out on the hearth to bake our bread in the.[Dutch] oven and 
-had a lid that went on it’ that -you-pul. the coals ‘onl OE of the lid— 

and baked sweet. potatoes and Irish potatoes. Had t two or three of. 

- them. And then we’d cook’a pot full of leather, britches and a pot 
ull of beans, and ’taters or top of the pean and. a slab of pork 
in it. 

. | Then we had a wooden tray that we ‘ane bread in [mtx up the 

deaeh and knead it in the tray and then put it in the Dutch oven]. 
If you was. cooking flour, you could make, biscuits and put in the 
soven, or if you was baking corn bread . . ° they used to get it upe 
and put it [in oblong slabs or pones] and wiake maybe two or three 
2S out of it and put in the-oven, you know. And then you could 
, use whatever amount you wanted of it. 

[At the table] we had, benches that Poppy ace out of logs split 
in half.. The legs were made out of poles. We had some stools made 
like that, too-—about eighteen,inches or two feet. And the table 
was homemade. It had square. Yegs, and I guess. Poppy hewed it 
out of logs. It had what we called a knife drawer, where we kept 
‘our knives and oe and things i in. It just had one drawer. He might — 
have made some of the carving knives—I don’t remember: . 

We had the dishpans (to wash dishes in]. We had a iron kettle 
that we boiled our water in“for washing dishes. And we didn’t have — 
but one dishpan but we needed two. So we.d have to wash lem and 
set.’em: out om the table, and then put ‘em. back in the dishpan... - 
when we throwed the water out-and scald ’em, you know. We used. 
the table for a cook table and an eating:table too. 

The dishes. was store-bought—most of them. ~— was kind of 
delft. What do you call it? Delft? Heavy. « 

To get the water, we had a gourd ee Shas we onl dip 
it up [from the spring] and put, it in a wooden bucket. We had 
wooden buckets then, you know. And we’d carry it to the house. 
Wasn’t any running water in the house. Poppy hada spring all rocked. 
up pretty. 

To wash the clothes, we had a battling bench, nd we battled it 
on a block and then we boiled our clothes in a washpot until they 
was Clean. After they was vinsed good, we’d hang ’em out. We just 


\—. 
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_ toted | em to the creek and rinsed them after we got them washed. a 


. got boling good They was alk seenilized: good the aFTen | 
"em out and battled on mt plod k andthe T rinse them with that 
rinse water. la te 

I’ve helped make lye soap many.a time. Sassafras suck a ‘stirring 
it. Make,it get to the right consistency. ‘We'd drip it-off our sassafras 
stick to see if it was thick.enough or not. Then we. would put it’ 
out in a lid or-something and test it, You put greasé in it to make 
it, and if it don’t eat up all the grease, you know. it’s not too strong. 

1 don’t. know why they always used sassafras. Add a little flavor. 

We didn’t have nothing to put in it [to give it a smell or anything, 

except that]. They do now. And when they make it, they make it 

where they have a [store-bought] ly¢ now, and I don’t know how 
to make that. But we’d keep ours in.an old jar or jug or something. 

a We didn’t have much that got hard like: they do':with [store-bought ~ 

- lye now]. They can make it in squares or thin. But we always had 

a jug with lye soap. We didn’t have no fancy soap then. We’ d wash 

2 the clothes with it, and we’d wash the dishes with it.” 

- And wé’had one or two chairs. No rug. We never knew what a 

rug was. 

[There was no footmat sutcide the cabin. | Nothin bie a igh, 
flat rock—steppingstone. No porch. : ! 

And on the puncheon flopr here, there was salaries cut.on it to \ 
tell the- time, of day when the sun shines It. done-pretty- good: We 
could tell it when, it was ‘twelve. Like you can if you're standing 
on your own shadow—you know it’s twelve o’clock. Move on an 
hoayfand it'd be a’ little bit farther. On a rainy day we just wouldn't 
look. I think those marks were made with charcoal, and you'd mark 
__’em.on-again after. you scrubbed. the floor. There was dents in there® 
‘ where they went. 
¥ For light, .wé had a Nese fants: and a lantern. ‘That was all 

unless we happened | to find. some pine knots, and then we'd have 
pine knots in the fire and read by the light of the fireplace. Read 

-schoolbooks, and maybe somebody’d give us [another]. I was awful 

bad to read if I could get ahold of anything. ['d go places where 

people had their house pasted with newspapers and catalogs. and. | 

_ I'd read everything on the wails. We just had boards on [the inside 

_of dur ‘walls, horizontally over the spaces Wetween the logs], split, 

out about three or four feet long out" of spruice-pine- And-then— 
mud in the cracks [between the logs]. Just plain mud. Some days 

| | we'd. have to sling” mud all day. Then thesbumblebees would plow 
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‘a hole in it and we 'd have to daub that up. Where .it’d come out, - 
- we'd fill it. Some of it would last for years_and years. a 3 

And [Momma] had the wall covered: with all kinds of meditines, 

you know, that you’ gathered out of the woods. and all’ Boneset, 

--catnip, ground ivy, pennyroyal—I don’t know what in alls«Had them 
for everything. She washed them and put ’em up in bags—flour 
sacks [we didn’t get-many brown bags|=-and, hung ° em up on the. 
wall. Wash ’em and: lét that drip dry and then put it up in cotton 
meal sacks and hang it up when it dries dry. They weren’t labeled— __ 
she knew everything by sere at it, and she dricd every plant oe 
that she knew of. Na 

- Boneset would break up Hu or pneymonia either and peppermint 
mixed together and make a tea out of it. It was terrible to drink, 
buteit'd sure break up a cold or flu. She’d use the leaves and stems. 
Sometimes they’ d put a little syrup in it. We didn’ t have-much sugar 
then. We had syrup, or honey, mostly. Homemade molasses. We 
used to:make our own Syrup | after we moved farther down on ‘Tessen- 
Lee later on. 

But it was a mile to the nearest house from ace {If someone 
needed: help} they’d.send some of us children to the neighbors, 
and they always come rushing . as soon as anything went wrong, 
Sometimes you! ’d almost have pneumonia or something; and-some- 

* times a baby’d come along and have td’ have a midwife and -her. 
help. Things like that. No one had doctors back then. It was all : 
midwives. 
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ne Mama taught us our abe's on the mantel rock. We already kriew 

' the figures when we started to- ‘school. She taught us on the arch 
*rock. [She would write on that] with-a- piece of charcoal. mS 

We had to hike to school, and school took up at eight o'clock’. 4 

“and ter out at four. And in the wintertime, we had to-take our lantern. 
with us to the top of the ‘mountain and hide it in an old. btirnt 
stump until Wwe came ‘back from school, and then.we’d get-it.. We 
didn’t have but two months’ school then, and later on’ we had three. 
Mr. John Arnold was our first teacher, and he was a good one.” 
He was from down ‘around Franklin. School was just in the ‘winters 

“6 =~ time. I went through six [grades], I guess. all 1a 

'. We used slates and slate pencils back then, you “now. We- had — 

: spelling matches and_such~as that. They. did have Sunday. school 
___in this. schoolhouse, too. It was up-ert Broadway. i is what they called - 
it then. There’s no building” there iow. It’s gone. Had’a little bell” 

they. rung--to~Come in ‘to book§ or come in from recess. It was .a-— 
frame. building ‘the best I remember. |-We had a wood “heater. We 


PLATE a Wig looking i inan old mica mine near ° 


: the. house. the old house. 


. could get for dinner, Corn bread. 
I was in eae ae arithmetic, language, history, and geography. 


room school and one té& eacher. @ur grades usually set in one place 
graded like that, and [when the teacher would call on us to recite] 
we'd all have to go up front. We had to write stories every once 


in a while for otir English—things like that. We had books. then,....... 


and. We. Gol -o-keep-our’books7T think’ they ought to get to keep. 
them [now]. I think ‘they like CQ review: them. The state furnished 
_them, and later on you had to buy them. . 2 

I had to walk about four miles\{to school]. We come up from 
the head of Tessentee across Fork euntain and down to the lower 


awanee 


-end of Fork Mountain—you know, where Broadway is.‘ Now that’s... . 


~where we come to school. Had a springhouse down below the house. 
And we had playhouses built that we played in when we wasn’t 
. playing ball. Wé made our playhouses, us \ittle girls did, with moss 
and whatever we-could find. We played tag.and ball. We had our- 


bats, you‘know, and we batted the ball, and Whoeyer caught.it got - 


‘to bat. We had to make our own balls out of wool or yarn. We 
riever knowed what a bought ball was. back then. Hewed the bats 
|. out of @ piece of wood. The smaller ones would have flatter bats, 
\ and the grown-ups would have round bats. 
\ I just had one dress that I wore to school all week and right - 
| | when I got home, I had to pull it off to keep from getting it dirty. 
\ We got the.cloth from people that wove—paid for it in trade and 
\Mother made the clothes. Money.was scarce back then. Our other 


brought our lunch, in a syrup pail. We had beans or whatever we- 


I guess there was aro d-nineteen or twenty.students. It was a one- - 
y- 
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“clothes were homemade hand-me-downs. ‘Phe Thad Carpenters 


lived on the top of the mountain. They had a nice house. Had it 


you'd do without. Mama used Lo. 
sand she made Poppy's brit¢ 


painted white. But they was awful good neighbors, and: all their” 
‘Jet-down clothes come to us, They, used to make britches. You'd 


have to make your own britches if you had any. And if you didn’t, 


1 “em jeans—or jeans cloth—» 
She was a good seamstress, but 
she sewed by hand for xtars before she got her sewing machine. 
It was homemade woven cloth—mostly cotton. We had to buy the 
eotton threads and then they wove It. And some people raised sheep 
and got wool. . | . 
The first shoes [ ever had on, John “Peryue im: sale them. They 
Wii -d’em brogans then and they called the women’s shoes “pokers. 


Poppy had us shoes made as soon as we was able to go to school. 
We didn’t have no shoes tll then. John Teague nfade ‘em, and he® 
‘made them with pegs-—the soles put on with pegs, and, fscallops 


cut around the] top of the girls’ shocs and he left. the boys’ shoes 
straight, People usually brought him the leather and he made them 


o 


for you, any size that you wanted. 


Finally, later, Poppy bought a place down there at Vessentee-and - 


we moved down there. That’s where he died, And it was a bigger 
house. It had a upstairs and a living room and bedropm., Big bed- 
room. But me and my sister, we boxed in the porch and made:a 


them hitthe number seven’s. It wasn’t bigger’n nothing, vou know. 

After that, I got tanned We couldn’t hardly date, though. No 
dances. We had to sing if we made music. Momma didn't make 
music, nor did Poppy. He didn’t have any musical instruments at 
all. Poppy wouldn’ { let us sing nothing but gospel songs if he heard 
fis. We had to slip af we sang any love songs or anything lke that. 
They had ballads. People would write and give them to you and 
‘you'd learn from that. t 

But we couldn’ t go to dances or parties. | They'd have house rats- 
ings], but they'd have to go with us if we got to go, and then we 
couldn't dance. He didn’t believe in dancing. He was very religious. 
Momma.too. They'd let us go tg any revivals or anything like that, 
{but that was our social life]. If I wanted to see a boy, they had to 
see him, too. They’d let him come to the house, but sometimes 
they wouldn’t like him. I couldn't go with him no more if they didn’t 
like him. 

We didn’t get to church every Sunday. {When we did go]: we 
went to ‘Tessentce or out’ to Broadway: They did have church’ in 
the schoolhouse sometimes. And they d let us go to festival or some- 
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thing like that. But I guess that’s the reason me sad all of ’em 
married as early as. we did—tosget away! They was so strict on us. 
I guess not foo strict, but we. thought they was then. 
We married at home, and then we moved to Georgia and stayed 
there a while and then moved back up here and stayed a while 
- and moved to Dillard and stayed a while on Betty's Creek. Phere: 
was a sawmill there when we lived there, and théy had little cabins 
_ built for people Lo stay in. Then we moved from there back down 
“to the Darnell place. It was over in the field where Bry Darnéll 
had his house. We lived over. there a while, and then we moved 
from there back this way. He’ d try farming one year, and next year, 
~-sawmilling or something. We always come back to Highlands once 
—-anva while. Always renung, Never did build a house. My: son. OWNS 
“this house. é es 
1 had six children—two ‘girls arid four boys. John’s father is my 


_ baby. 


hanks J. MILLER OF PIGEON ROOST, | 


Nearly every community that has 4 weekly newspaper also has 
neighbor hood correspondents whose job itis to report the neighbor- 
hood news through their weekly. columns. Most of these columns 
are pretty, dismal affairs that confine themselves to a roll call of 
visitors, illnesses;-births, amc deaths: 

Oucasenally, however,‘a columnist here and there goes light- years 
‘beyond that tired formula and fills the columns with sunlight. Harvey 
J. Miller, who was born in a log home in Pigeon Roost, North Caro- 
lina, and who only went through the sixth grade, 1s one such person. 
His first offering appeared ov er sixty years ago, when he was twelve, 
and he has been writing a column regularly ever since (now for 

_ the Tri-county News out of, Spruce Pine, North Carolina). ; 
And what a column! Every edition is filled with odd events, stories 
he has heard during the previous week, pieces ‘of his own philosophy, 
‘ and observations made by a mind intensely curious about, and awed 
‘by, all he sees dround him. A sampling of past headlines hints: at 
the richness of the work: ‘“‘Ravenous Coon Stages Midnight Hen- 
- house Raid on Pate Creek,” “Sabbath Gnat_ Storm Plagues. Pigeon 
~ Roost,” “Helicopter Scares Cattle; Trairr- Kills Three Head,” and 
‘Falling’ Racer Snake Misses Pre aee: ‘Fox Chases se a -of 
Woods. ‘ co : 

And the stories are > even better. This one:is from November 14, 
1963: “Rev. Harrison. ‘Street’ of the Pate Creek section of Pigeon 
Roost told me this one: He said the other day he cut down a mane 


we Ben, 


a; 


_ a baby and hurt them, ‘fingers there. Crooked. ‘Tf it hadn’t been for. 


Co 


_. tree on his-farm and the tree was very knotty, and when he was 
trimming one of the large knots off the tree with an ax, he ‘cut 
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into a hollow place of the knot and out rolled a black snake like a | 


ball. But as the snake went down the hill, it stretched out by fc 


and then crawled away. 

‘He said that he didn’t know how long the spake had been sed: 
ded under the knot—there had been'a hole in the knot. but-it-had 
completely growed over on the outside with a new piece, of bark. 


“Te is believed that the snake had went into the rotten knothole. 


to hibernate for the winter and the knothole on the outside had 
growed ‘up. But it does not seem possible that it could do that i in 


Or. this memory, one. of hundreds parceled out over the weeks: 
“Away back ‘yander’ ever mother had certain ways to kill the first 
louse found on their children’s head. The way the first louse was 
..cracked .could shape her kid’s destiny. Crack it ona songbook and 


he would become a singer. On a Bible, he wou id besa preacher, _ 
or on a tin cup and he would become a great BrOreseon (March 


g, 1967). | ; 
We found out about Harvey through one of our <ihacubers. went 


1974 issue of Foxfire was turned into a book devoted to excerpts 
from the columns he wrote. between 1950 and 1973. 


a 


. one winter’s time. So the snake had a permanent home; in fact, it , 
was In prison, as there was no other way for the snake to get under 
the knot but by only through the growed-up knothole.”’ 


~ to meet him, and were so impressed with his work that the Winter | 


During subsequent visits we have tape-recorded him, and the. fol- 


Oe section is a compilauon ae stories from those tapes. 


/ 


That writing, I enjoy that. The first typewriter I ever owned, I 
dug this spignet root.'It was a good price, you know. T sold it and 


Mice and. photographs by Aa McBride. Kun Wall, and William Brown * 


ordered me a typewriter. I done imy stories by hand till I dug'them.. 


roots. I just peck. I’ve got a bad hand. Fell in the fire’when I was 


that, I could have donte better. 


YT took this writing up when I was twelve y years old aad been at . 
it ever since. The first piece was about my dog. I called him Mack. . 


Me and my daddy was out clearing new ground one fall and he 


went up a holler chestnut [after a squirrel] and conie gut a limb ~ 


way up—it was thirty, thirty-five feet high out there. And I told 
my daddy, I said, “What we gonna do?” ee 3 


‘ onl ohnieon City, Tennesiee. I wrote to them. I was ane about . 
that dog, and I sent the story and they printed it on the front. page 


l 4 
o . day 


oe ae : Pa 
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I called to him, and he come down ‘just twisting, you know, over 
and over.'When he struck the ground, struck on his feet. 


And J studied about that, and I hadn’ t never, read no papersanuch: eee 


in block letters. And they wrote me a letter and wanted me to send 


the [community] news then. So I did that a long ume. They just 
told:me-towrite all the news. And_then I wrote these special stories, 
andthat got people interested.in my writing. These personal items © 


don’ t amount to much. People like the other stories better. 
‘Now I write every week for he Tri-county News. write about mother 


nature and the mountains and news. I use three typed sheets a. 


week in my column. I’m. known all over everywheres. (hey read 


«my column. I’ve rup my picture in-my. column and people I’ve'‘never 


, geen come up and say, “This here, ain’t this Harvey Miller?” Say, 


~ "7 knowed you byi, seein’ your picture in the paper!” Ain’t many: 
- peo ople.does..this. country corr espondence anymore. [But you have - 


~to be careful.] Ifyou bring something out in the papers, some people 


living might get hurt. “Oh you told a lot of things not -true,”” I 
got a lot of stuff wrote and laid back because that is. embarrassing 
when you bring something like that out. They say, “Oh that’s Ss my 
people!” : 


I've had some difficulty. One time soimebody told alot of stuff 


that wasn’t even in [my column]. One man I saw in church; and 


he told me—he hadn’t spoke to me ina long. time—and he told. 


me what was the matter. A man [had] told him [that I had writtes1| 


_a slanderous talk [about him], and he wouldn’t speak to me fora 
‘long time. And I met up with him over here at the top of the hill 


‘’ 


eg 
_ ha 


at the church and he come to me, told me, “Harvey, ” said, ‘I’ve 


‘been hurt at you a long the.” 


And I said, “Yeah, I noticed you. wouldn't speak to me.’ 
An nd he said, “No.” He said, “What you. wrote in part of the 


“paper. - .” and he wouldn’ t tell me what it was. 


I'said, “Did you read i i 
‘He said;-‘‘No.” Said;\“A-man told tne he did.” 
And I] said, “That’s a mistake.” 
He said, “I studied it all over the other ‘day and I thought you 


wouldn't be allowed to put that, in the paper just that way.’ 


I said, ‘‘No. That’d be 2 ‘slandering you. I pote do it.” 3 
He begged me to forgive him.——-——-—— 
» I said, “Well, you wouldn’ ‘ say anything. You wouldn’ L speak SO 


“B didn’ t say. anylaing toryou.” =", : oo 


‘ 


4 


- PLATE 475 | Harvey collects 
much of the community news. * 
for his column by visiting ‘with 
his neighbors. Here Harvey 
(right) gathers material from 
Harvey Garland. 
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» He said, ‘‘T feel peter c 4 

OT said; “I do: Og er ieee ek ee 

Lot of people can't read and jours) people tell them, “I seen it 
in. the. paper. 
“Well,” they say, ‘that’s bound to be Harvey Miller. He’s the 
only one writes.” I tell them té;get it out of the paper and come 


‘with it and then anything I have put in the paper, I can't deny it 
then. But it’s just now and then. I get letters from everywhere telling 


me to keep on writing. Now [’m connected up with it. Keep on it. 


. I quit it one time, not hardly a year. I was. sick, you know. But I 
' got back and béeni at it ever since, I like it. Seems like I get, down 


and out and get to studying and writing and it picks me up: 
Sometimes back then, them daily papers would edit my columns. 

Sometimes I wouldn't hardly know I'd wrote it. I didn’t like that. 

That's about the reason I almost quit: A «whole lot of people said, 
one. s ee yOu. ‘i ala You’ re bean your a So I 


\Iaey down mere: she told them nol, to - a thing. "That my writing 


‘was too good to fool with! 

\ Do you know how I learned to ree? With my finger thataway 
[m qaaking letters with his finger in the air]. I never could do no good 
with a chalk on account of that hand or something. I never could 
do ho good, and I got out and got. “Interested in w riting ‘doing. that. 
My’ folks all thought I was going crazy. They kept watching me. 
My ‘other said, ‘‘Harvey, what are you doing out there,” said, “‘with 
your finger?” 4 

I said, “I’m a’writing.”’ 

Said, \ You are?” 

It wasn’t long “till I had learnt me how to do a good handwriting. 
That’ s right 
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G. D. Barnett, merchant of Pi- 


‘geon Roost, who has long Held the 


title of champion snake killer of 
the entire immediate area, so far 
has found this season to be. the 


most"favorable of his entire,ca- 


reer. ¥ | 

After killing three more snakes 
last week, he reached the mark of 
lll to beat the record of 36 mora 
than he has slain in any other pre- 
vious year. 

He said he had decided ety not 
to quit at-that, but to keep on 


find them. 

Barnett has shunted for the 
snakes ina radius of about a mile 
along the Pigeon Roost 
banks, 
so scarce on his heat that ho may 


take in a larger territory if he. «. 


can get the allotted time. 

He said good wéather conditions 
aid in the search for snakes., 
When the sun shines bright just: 


Tr after: a summer shower is the best 
“time to look for them. 
“they would come from their dens 


He said 


and be sunning.on the rocks or 
climb up in small ‘bushes. 

. He never counts a snake dead 
until he.is quite Sure it is. He 


generally blows off their heads— 


with a single shot. He said-he 
had shot 200 times at snakes and 
protably several more of ‘the 
Snakes escaped to their dens‘ and 


died, 
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Creek ; 
He has them thinned down | 


: (: Wilma Lee, 
killing them as long as he could | 


4 


? He kills the snakes only as a 
-hobby and can't imagine how many 
he has ever Killed. 
that. he has killed every Kind of 
snake that inhabits this area. 
_Gene Bennett, son. of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Bennett, 
so bad Sunday by honey bees that 


| the had to receive emergency treat- 


ment at Memorial 
dohnson City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duessel Jack Bar- 
nett and son, Larry, and daughter, 
of Jasper, Michigan, 
started back to their home Thurs~ 
day after visiting relatives for 
two weeks here. While here, they 
received word that their garden 
¢rop had been destroyed ina hail- 
storm, and a terrific windstorm 
had blown away their car garage. 
. A. representative of ‘the Frénch 
Broad Electric Corporation, which 
serves this area, visited-all the 
homes.of their customers here last 
week. Hé was traveling in a Jeep 
truck and found some of the side 


Hospital*“in 


roads too rough for a Jeep to; 
the Jeep trav- j 

eled to places a.motor vehicle had- 
_ hever been before. 


travel. In fact, 
Up in "School 
House Hollow" the Jeep got stuck 
in the mud and Some men worked five 
hours getting it out. 4. 
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was stung : 


He believes |. 


‘ 


My parents wanted me to go to school, but I was sick a lot’ ‘and 
couldn’t go much. [I did get to go some, though. | We had one 
teacher, pale from Wn cents a any to. sometimes ‘thirty dollars a 
ce was alleued to teac : We € id: go from ee to ae, an ey ‘d 
be abéut twenty-eight to thirty of us in the whole school. The téach- 
ers was hired by committees [the equivalent of our community school 
boards today]. If they liked them pretty good, then they'd keep 
them. I’ve known them to stay three years. Most of: the time they 
lived in Spruce Pine and walked. One lived across the river. She 
. rode, a little old pony from where she boarded. Come evening, } you . 
know, get-on that pony and ride home. % i 

One time, they was a woman [teacher] lived over — on Sih 
mets Creék. Her parents or somebody’d come after her every Friday 
evening, and brink her dog along. She would go home for the week- 
end. One [Friday] her dog got there and come in. That dog come 
running in the [sclioolhouse]. It scared that teacher, and she thought 


. something 
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to watch the children, and she said she ¥ was going down the road 
and look. She was gone a few minutes and they come. That dog 
was, just ahead of them. But her mother was coming so they could 
watk back ackoss the mountain [together]. ys 
Then there, was one, he lived down on the creek. I'd come up 


_in the morning and holler for him ane I'd walk to school with: him. 


Wasn't no riding to that! 
They. didn’t have too many rs They | had a primer, a first 


grade, a second; thenethey jiad a speller; and on the last they had : 


what they call geography and history and health. The last.I went © 


to. school, I. hada. load, of, Books. Books didn’t cost much. We’d . 


[buy them] in Huntdale. We had to buy them. And now like if you 
wanted to go every year in the same book, why, they would take 
you in. When I went to school, there was men and \ women there 
who were twenty-two years old: ran 
We'd have a spelling match every Friday. I was just a little feller. 
You know how these spelling matches work: Two groups. They’ i 


--all pick on-one to be a leader. They was one’teacher, and his sister 


was a lot older than I was, and I got up beside of-her and in a; 
few minutes I had-her spelled down:-That teacher, boy, he shamed 
his sister#Said, ‘I’d be ashamed. That little Harvey Miller turned 
you down.” Me and my cousin, when we got: up there, we. stayed 
there a long time spelling. She would be on the other side. Pd 
dread when she’d get up. She was hard. 

Then on the blackboard we done our problems: We'd stand up 
there and. do them. And slates. We. had slates. Never done much 
n the writing paper.. es 
_ And then we had a country ‘doctor that'd -come around once a 
year. Examine. your_tonsils.. Boy, them children was skittish: He’ d. 
come in and sit down—have an old stool and look down your throat. 


Examine you I was pretty big then, and that teacher come ‘in: and 
~. she said, cae. you lead the way. You start off” Said, “Go on 


up. - 

Td go up and he set down and looked at me. “vou all right.”’ 

“One time they got a dentist. That was a long time after I quit, 
though. They got to filling teeth. He come on horseback. 

We took our dinner in a little syrup bucket. I'd take milk and © 
corn bread. That was good’ eating. That was it. When my sister 


went, why, we would take enough for the both of us. When corn 


got. full enough, now, that was big’ eating. ‘They'd boil ae corn, 
take roasting ears. That was good. 


& 
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‘Then during ee our biggest gare was ioe and fox. We had 
somebody appoint somebody to be the’ fox. The-rest-of us was dogs. 
» See, we was right iii the woods. Get up there in them woods. Some- 

times we would get way back iri the. mountains there and making: 
-so much najise barking like dogs, you know, that we couldn’t hear 
that bell ri ag and we’d come in late. But the dogs: would have to 
catch the fdx and bring him in, When they caught him, they’d havé 
like a dog fight. You could hear them. Somebody would catch him, 
you could ‘ll. You could. hear them, and go see what was taking: 


place. 

When vs gone a a new term, the new “teacher didn’ t aiey the . 
children: T would send a certain ‘boy to go out to cut them a 
“switch. Them boys got to wringing: ‘them [before they brought them 
in] so [the teacher]!would give a strike and it'd fly all into pieces. 
That teacher, she come to me_one.day.and-asked- if Pd-go and cut- 
her some ironwood switches* She said, “Now, I don’t believe you'll 
-do-what they been aldoing.”’ I went and found some good ones and 
brought them in, amd talk about some boys getting. it, they did. 

But ‘the teachers |didn’t keep order much. It was pretty noisy in 
‘there. That hugts about studying. They didn’t keep much. order. | 
Some did; but about all of them was women teathers and them old: 
- big boys, you know, wouldrt’t mind. : 

- About the biggest thing [we got. ounce for] was weiting: letters. 
Like .a boy’ would write a girl a letter. One time me and a boy was 
_ sitting together. We oughtn’t to have done it but we did. And we 

didn’t like a certain boy. We wrote a love letter. That boy [I was 
sitting with] said, ‘“You write’it. Write a good love letter and when - 
we are-out, I'll \ship 3 in and put it Jmaygirl’s. book.” 


“JT wrote it, and when we come back in, we kept watching, Pr aie ee 


—we-seen- her-read arid read? and” she’ took it up there and give it to 
the teacher. She read it and looked everywhere. And when we had 
another recess, she told that boy, said, ‘I want you.to stay in here.” . 

He stayed, vou know, and she.shut the door. Boy, that boy told 
me that he was gonna get it now. He come out and he said, “Boy, 
somebody splayed a trick on me.” He said, “I never wrote her no ~ 
~letter--Somebody- played a trick:’-He said, ‘She beat me to death 
about'it. I couldn’t tell her.” He said, “She don’t like me nohow.” 
She had had trouble with him. He was pretty rowdy. 

I tald that boy [I was sitting with} that we done wrong there. 
He said, ‘“Don’t ever tell that boy or we will have a fight vars him.” - 
I-never would’ pull a trick like that again. Ro Nee 9g 

One day we got anew sheriff back in there, and he went to making 
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yaids « on them a eGnshine stills.’ They’ ds gel men in: “there to goa ‘still 
‘hunting. One day. they come down, they had an‘ ld sull and some 
"of them drunk, you knows "Me ‘and the boys were settin’ at the window 
-and we went-and poked ‘our heads out to look and see, and, oh 
‘they come. slapping: their. hats, “you know. Teacner said, ‘What they 
doing?” eo = “e 
I hollered over rads aa “They out heré eaiahie mindaw ayeine 
us with their hats!” Had them old high seats, and we'd poke our 
heads out. They were hoHering, “Poke your heads back in there.” 
One day: disturbed the whole class. We was sitting around that 
old long wood stove. It was one of them pot bellies. It was three 
or four feet long. We was all setting around there and a boy got 
that poker hot there at the front of it—got it red hot and he poked 
~ my. leg through [a hole] in my overalls. Lord, talk about—see, I 
..didn’t know. I was studying. I didn’t know what had taken place. 
Law, I screamed and jumped up. Now that teacher, talk about him 
with. a limb. He hit him with a hickory switch- | 
I seen a man teacher one day strike a boy. He str muck ines he. 
jumped. plumb-across the seat. Big high sdat, now. He went right 
_ over the top., The teacher Werit-around to him and kept on beating 
_ him. That evening his folks come in. He did beat‘him up,.you know. 
The teacher come told me, he said, ‘ ‘Harvey, you and me are friends... 
Now you: stay with me.” They didn’t comé in and’ he woéuldn’t go 
out. 'Fraid they’d come in and_beat up on him. He said,.’Stay with 
me if they come.in.”’ But they didn’t come in, though, I have went * 
many a day, just be: me and the teacher. Students didn’t like him. 
And back then, they didn’t have any law. If you’ didn't go,. then ° 
they didn’t do OES. about it. No at ‘Parents wouldn't. make---~ 
_themigo. ee aa 
We had two Schools at the ioe on i Pigéen Roost. Sometimes. the’, 
teacher would get-hurt or something and [the students} would walk ° 
and-come [to the other one]. And had committees. Them coinmittees 
had to. sign them vouchers so the teachers could get their pay every 
month. This teacher I. was telling you about where everybody got 
mad at him, he went’and called on one of the committees and they 
wouldn’t, sign that vougher. Said he ‘wasn’t no good. Nobody - 
\ wouldn’t go [to his school]. He ‘come back and told me that.if Ie 
talked good to [the committee], he believed they would sign it. Said: 
. ‘Vl give you a dollar. ” 
went over there and told diem he was down sickywith the rheuma-_ 
tism. ; as aS Sah 
Said, “Well, he hasn't done nobody no good.” - ° oe 
And I said, ‘‘He done me some. 00es Baldy: “He was s good t to 


¢ 
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me.”’ I said, “Sign it. This is :the last of school. He wort bother 
no more no how.” — ‘ 

I kept on _begging and they said, “Bring it, around | nere.” Said; 
“PH sign it.’ ; \ oe 

‘l took and give it to him, He lived way over across the mouintajn. 
And he promised me a dollar, but I never did get a dime. But 
“that committee told me, “Sif-it wasn’t for*you, we wouldn't have 
signed it. -_ — 

There was one teacher, they said he was the best teacher.. He 
had taught for four or five years. He often begged me to come .to 
him. He said, “‘Harv, now [Il learn you something. You going to 
them ‘up there,” said, “you won’t learn nothing.” Said, ° ‘Now if 
you'll come, Pll really leagn you something.” 

~ But I never. did go. It was a mile further, and I didn’t want to 
take that extra mile. But they said he was one that tried ‘to .learn 
you. something. Some of them,. you had a lesson today—"W elle] 


~-ain’l got no time. We’ll wait till tomorrow [to go over it]. A lot’ 
_ of-them teachers just set. But this one never did. He’d come to 
you to see what help you. wanted. Where I first went to school, 

teacher set up there and if you aeeded help, you had to go up to 


her and ask. But that other one, he'd go to you. 
There was one teacher . we had the answers in the back Pe our 


, arithmetic. I would’ go up there and tell that teacher that I-couldn’t 


get the answer. She said, “Right there is a problem that I never 
could get the answer to.”’ See, didn’t get no help there. In arithmetic, 
never did do no géod. But in spelling and pronoonsite words, 


2 that Was my-biggest.- 


Now tha 
him dead out in the n mountains in the snow. He. had finereen steel 
traps in his clothes and stuff. He had béen killed, but it was all-in 
kinfolks. All the kinfolks was on the jury. Everybody was kin to 
this boy they said done’ it, and the man who was dead was this 
boy’s uncle. It was all mixed up. They didn’t want to charge him. 
Found where he’d been. choked to death. The jury said that he 
froze to death. ° 

I wrote stories on that. ; was sitting right there. When they had | 
the main trial [I was there]. They locked the jury up in a room. 
, This man that was in there, I walked up the road. with him [afterward]. 
I said, “What did you find out?” 

He said, “‘We know he was killed, but we didn’t tell.” Kinfotks, 
you know. Didn’t want to get everybody-into it. They said he had 
got bad to. drink ane they said he was mean'‘to fight. So they killed 
pint: a 


v 
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There was another man, a: schosienchen over - here at Rock Creek 
that they found him dead. They never could find out nothing, or 
they didn’t, you know. Back then, if they didn’t: crack the case, they 
just let it off by mysteries. Mystery to it. : 

We had a place on the head of Pigeon Rogst where ere was 
bootleggers, and they said they was gétting a lot of men killed: in 
there. They is-a place back in there; they-eall it Dead Man's Hollow. 
They was aman come out of college, and his people was nich people. 
Said he was going to Africa. Wanted him to go to. the mountains 
of North Carolina and stay and train [forthe trip]. He was found 
there at Cherry Gap Mountain.. That-was 1” ‘They said he was killed | 
in there. They know he got to one Gap Mountain. He was swal- 
lowed up there. & 

That moonshine whiskey. a hey would bring it out in w agonloads. 
They was bad men [connected with that]. One, they claim he had 

“so many notches on his gun, he’d pull a smoking gun! He was the 
one. they claimed killed so many people. A’ jong time after they 
come down off Pigeon Roost, a man come. down with a bunch of 
clothes. He said he found them back there, all bloody, you know. 
And then somebody found some bones one lime and brought them 
out. It was a bad place. 


. 
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Very few people aver Save their 

own garden séed anymore. It seems 
everyone-even arranges everything, 
, differently to grow in the garden_ 
‘from what they once did. 

Feople once made ‘tater hidls 
| for all kinds of root and vine 
. crops to grow in. In fact, the 

hills were bedded with fresh barn 
stock manure; now the gardeners 
xonly make ridges and fertilizer 
in them, which “they call plant 


food. ; 

"Even the sweet-potato planys are 
now set down in a furrow. I sup- 
pose they are harder to dig when 
Planted that way, but they claim 
that a bigger crop is always pro- 


duced and is never hurt very=*bad © 


-by dry wéather conditions. They 
even say 
as bad when they are nat growing 
in big loose petato hills. 

Pea patches. were once planted 
so they would traad around the 
garden; now you always see thea 
growing in about the middie of 
the garden patch and a pole rack 
cigged up for them to trail on. 

Once we allgrew shallot ‘potato 


onions. Everybody around here has 
E. E. Seaton of 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, heard about 


run out of seed. 


this and he had about a quart of 


sets laft and he sent them to me | 
to swap for gourd’ seeds: The, 


shallot sets arrived too, late to 


with them next spring. 

Pieplant (rNubarb) ts still a 
favorite here for most everybody. 
I didn't discover until this week 
that there are two varieties of 
it, the big and the little kinds. 

Tansy and sage still grow in 
many people's gardens. | 
used for 
sold on the herb market. Sage is 
used for a sausage seasoning, and 
flavoring purpose for.meats’ and 
hogshead hash and hog jaw. 


q 


ies can't bother then: 


plant, but we hope to have Luck 


Tansy is. 
2 medical tea and can be_ 


a 


. Just a few gooseberry bushes 


still exist in the gardens in this- 


area. Years agé} a crew of work- 
ers ‘paid by the t 
searched the forests over, dea- 
Stroying the. «wild - gooseberry 
bushes as well ‘as many of the 
ki that grow in gardens. 

en peaple first bagan ta grow 


‘head lettuce just a few years’ 


ago, they thought -that.was the 
worst thing -ever to happen. : 


Very few people ever grow. 


gourds anymore. I remember that 


my mother once owned a gourd that 


held exactly a measured bushel. 
She used the gourd to put feath- 
ers in when she was picking ducks 
and geese. 


Some people grow broom corn in 


the gardens. Yes, people make 
homemade brooms on the style of 
the old round kind. , 

. The women, it appeats, no longer 


ake kraut and sour green. beans 
- like they once did. 


Now sauer- 
krpit is wade in small vessels 


|| like half-gallon fruit jars in- 
i) stead of maybe 


fifty-gallon 
wooden tubs. 
We have heard several old-tin- 


ers grumble about the difference: 


in taste of pickle beans now and 
like they used to .taste.- 


can prepare | and fix beans to 


sour as goéd as anybody used to 


could, but people don't have the 
same kind of beans. We'still have 
the same name for many of our beans 
as ‘they didi, yet that does not 
make them the same kind of: ‘beans 
as they once were. 
varieties of beans, like.a lat of 
other thingg, have been changed 
and improved. 

. J have heard of folks planting 
what was called the white bunch 
beans and when they were grorn 
and| matured, they turned out to 
vei just’ plain tough soup beans. 
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We be- |. 
lieve therg are people naw whe 


Most ‘of the- 


My grandfather came in here from Cherokee, near. Tennessee. 
| He was part Indian. He took up land here. Honiesteading, They 
builf a big two-room log house. 
I was born and raised on Pigeon Robst Creek. When [ was born 
on July 10; 1909, ‘Iwas premature. I only weighed a couple of pounds ; 
; and .they didn’t think I was going to live. Aunt Ellen Miller was. 
the midwife, and she told my daddy, ‘You ain't got a crying baby: 
yet, justa baby doll. ” Sard, AN Pu charge you for my service is a 
peck of onions.” Said, ‘“When you take your onions up, ust give 
me a peck of sets to plant next year.’ . 
News ‘spread out fast, and folks came out of the hills and hollers _ ar 
...for miles about to:see the tiny baby. A common-size téacup would ! 
‘fit on ny head. Preacher James Chapman seen ‘me and said he'd 
“never seen or even heard of such a small baby, but he beheved 
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PLATE 478 ‘The Rev- _ PLATE 4: 79° Hannah Hunni- PLATE 480 The log 
erend Spencer Bar-  . cut Barnett Harvey's grand- house ‘ where “Harvey 
nett, Harvey's BrAna ~ mother, : sarin : was raised. 


ther. 
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I'd live. He thought I was put here by Providence: for some: purpose. 
He wanted me to carry his name, but m¥ mother had alr eady dreamed 
my name, so I was called Harvey, but she addea his nanie, James, 
as my middle name. "ah 7 
That midwife said that When I went Lo cryitig, they could Ge more 
certain that I’d make it. That was before nursing bottles. come about, 
and so they made me sugar teats-out of brown_sugar ad, butter. I: 
know they. done the best.they could. They kept a fire* 88 ing in the 
chimney night and day all summer long to keep a Warm‘heat going | 
in the room, and in about six weeks, I began. to crys Before. then I 
was quiet as @ mouse. - 
I was raised i in a Jog’ cabin. My parents.farmed. You know, i was 
sick till I was about thirty years, qld.- Never, did work ona public 


Job. All: I done was farm. ° “ 


There was .a bunch of us kids, but by the time they was gone, I 
was still at home: I didn’t marry until {my mother] died:! I stayed 
there with her. Firat’s” one reason I know so much of this old stuff. 
E lived with it so long. [At this point, Harvey. described the hause 
and the farm. As he talked, and with his help, we drew’ two diagrams, | 


‘(Plates,482 and 483). The numbers in the following text pcoyesp ne 


to the. numbers. on the plates. ] a 

1. Upstairs in the house was a loft that we used for storage, We 
went up through a scuttle hole on the inside to'go up into; the 
loft. We didn’t never put no. beds or nothing 1 in it. f 


> ‘ é 


PLATE 481 Harvey helping 
Kim Wall make the diagrams 
of his homeplace. | 
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Diagram by Kim Wall, Cans Smit 
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2. ‘You had to go out on the porch to go in the back room. Some- 
times that snow.would blow on the porch and you'd wade through 
that snow to go to the back room. 

3. | There was a chimney correr there. The chimney was in the 
middle, see, and had that chimney corner there. That back room — ; 
was bought and added to the [original one-room log house]. It was °° 
bought and hauled for over a mile. That fireplace is the only way aol 


° 


Diagram by Kin Wall, hrs Saar th 


~~ 


Note: circled numbers on Aragrand™vefer to minnie text, 
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we had to heat, and! imy mother donk a lot of cooking there. Had 

a piece of iron across inside there to‘ shang the kettles on. When® 
that kettle'was cooking, it’d go like an.automobile. That was interest- 
ing. When J] was little, P'd ‘sitethere oe listen at that little kettle. 
Had a lid that fit tight’on it. 


4. This is where we lived. Had our wood cookstave in hee Had | 
a table and two beds and some shelves and a big old corner cupboard - 


Note: Circled®numbers on diagrana refer to numbers Mm FEE, 
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. Diagrams by Kin ee Aris Saar th, 
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set in the corner. Had kitchen utensils on the shelves anid silverware 


‘and old wooden bowls in the corner cupboard. And we e-had about 
‘six of them old-time chairs and one big bench here at the table— 


"big tablé. And had one window. It was pretty dark in. them old 


houses. And had a little table where we kept the churn, and had 
dishpans hurg on the wall to wash the dishes in. No sink, And we 
dug roots and herbs in the fall of the year and my mother had a 


. little sack hung here on the wall. When anybody got sick, she’d— 


go to that little sack. on the wall and get out herbs and roots: catnip, 
boheset, mayapple, lobelia, skullcap. That boneset would break a 
.fever but it was bitter. People had,an expression back then: bitter 


“Aas ‘boneset! 


5 We had three corded beds in this back room. There was a 
. chimney there but we never did use it in this back room. Then we 
_ had somé shelves for our clothes. No closet, just shelves. Afid no 
chairs. When you’d go‘in there, you'd sit on the beds. They had 


‘straw ticks, and every bed had a big old. feather bed—put. them 


over top of you‘and keep warm under them feather beds! 


6. We kept lots‘ of things out here on the porch, That's where 

we kept pickled. beans in a big old wooden tub. And Hung dried 
beans on the. porch and in the house, and pumpkins. And the kraut 
was out there in a tub. Had boards. over those tubs so nothing — 
i _couldn’t get | ys ty € 


7. There was eight: children and our parents living in the. house. 


It was,up on kind of. a ridge. In the morning we'd hear that, rooster _, 


_ crow when. it'd go to peepin’ daylight and we'd know ‘to get up. 


When we gol up. we ’d eat breakfast: early “and go out and go ‘to. 
working on the farm. ‘The house had big cracks in the floor, and 
. the porch—we didn’t have it underpinned.and that wind would come 
right up in.there. I- don’t see how ‘we made it, but, see, anybody 
that didn’t know no better . " Now I believe they'd take the pneu- 
monia fever, but back then: ‘people got along pretty good abaut. 
taking. diseases..And didn’t have’ a toilet or outhouse. Go to the 
barn-or over here. to. the: chicken house. And thé woods was close. 
Never had an outside toilet-until’ WPA workers: went to building | 
‘them for low-income folks in the early thirties. 


8. The ‘barn was out here. on_kind.. of. aeflat. There: was a iitle 


““tidge.you' ‘d-coié down to go out here to.the barn. This barn served 


as a schoolhoiise and meetinghouse—church house—and we bought 


- Site “Et.stgod. over across the creek and we moved it and used that . 


-for a barn. Kept cattle, and hay up in the loft. Had stalls to put. 
the® cattle in. At one time wé, shady: I think, thirteen Nese fous: 


uv 
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PLATE 484 The Dave Miller family. Harvey, age three, is in his father’s lap. 


cattle and old cattle. My mother done all the milking and had two- 


gallon crocks to put that milk in. Take a teacup and dip- that out. 
at. meals after she’d skimmed the cream off for butter. We used a 
lot of milk when we was all there—probably five gallons a day with 
churning and all Had a‘barn lot and a pasture behind it. Had an 
old rail fence. Used that manure on the garden. Back then they 
didn’t buy no fertilizer. Clean this barn. That was hard work. Had 
an old steer and a sled and we'd load that manure onto that sled 


out of the barn and haul it .to the garden. 


‘g. We didn’t have a springhouse. Had a box aed at the spring, 
and put the milk in there in the summertime. She’d put that night’s 


milk in there and we 'd drink it the next day. Have that cold. The : 


spring was way down in there, dug out and walled up. Down deep | 
in the ground. Then the -water ran on down to the creek. Had a 


‘ditch dug and that took care of that water. Stray dogs would come 


One day my mother lost her thimble through a crack in the floor,s 


by-every once in a while and rob milk from that springbox. 
10. Had chickens and ducks. They’d run around the yard. Then. 
this here big floor, ducks set under that floor [of the main house]. 


and after then, why, down near the duck pond we found that. A 
duck had swallowed that there thimble! It had fell down under the 
floor and a duék had eat that. Shaw, she was glad to get her thimble 
biack..They was hard to get ahold of! 

11. Hada garden up above the house here. Back then, now, we 
really growed a garden. And saved our own seed. Swapped seeds. 


2. 
vot 


s 
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Nobody bought any garden seed. My mother was named Cmdy, 
and this woman had. some beans she had got from my mother, and 
after my mother died, this woman said, ‘Would you like to have 
some of your mother’s beans?” And I called ‘em Cindy beans. Had 

-corn and mustard and turnips and tomatoes and cucumbers and 
all kinds of creps in here. Made soup beans and took them to the 
store—get so much for them there dried soup’ beans. We'd make 
enough stuff to de us and lived on that. ; 
12. Here we had a regular ‘tateh patch. We'd grow a big ‘tater 
patch, aie a 
13. There was a branch come down through here. Had to cross 
a branch to go to the barn. — - ar | : 
1g. Lhere was a big creek went down here below the house plumb 
down the road. Had a path to lead to the house. Had to eross the 
creek on a little footlog. My daddy was a sick man, vou know, and 
his head swimmed, and one time the-creek was up ‘and he pitched 
in and pulled mé in and we -both liked to drowned. He was leading 
me and he-went in and pulled me in. Mother never would let me 
go with him no more! _ 
15. Had a yard here and had it paled in. That’s where my own 
dog liked to killed me one night. He was one-eved and was the 
illest dog L ever seen. I opened the gate and that gate screaked, 


you know, and that dog was there and he didn’t know me, and if 


I hadn't got my old hat off and fought and hollered and called his 
name, he'd a ‘killed me. Poppin’ at my throat, you know. Them old- 
_ ume gates, you’d open them and they'd screak like everything! 


16. Over here across the creek iswhere we kept our hogs. Had 
-a little fat over there and had a hog lot. And there was a mountain 
up here and they'd get out and go up in them mountains. They 
“weren't fenced in. We Just had a lot back then ang let ‘em run 
out. They'd get fat in the mountainscon that chestnut mast, and 


we the fall ef she vear weld ao hin ave bos wpe 7 eet 
and kill em. [That was virgin forest. That forest never had been 
cut. . = | 


Me and my dad@y.went one time and found a sow that had nine 
pigs. We tracked her, vou know. Went to a rock -chft. Had her bed 
made out of leaves she’d carried. She was layin’ in there. He said, 
“My little gelt sow had a lot of pigs.”’ Nine pigs! 

-¥7. One time-me and my brother wept hog munung up here on 
this mountain and found a still. Law, ft scared us! Back then they 
claamed them blockaders would ehaei you, aud we run off. But we 


saw,a hog in that beer barrel with its head stuck up! And it was 


de. 
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PLATE 485 Harvey as a teen-ager on- 
his pony, June. 


Seiealines couldnt t get out of there—and another one was running 
around. And.we got gone and went to the house and was telling 
Mother and-Daddy about finding that still over across the hill. My 
mother never understood, and she said, ““Yonder comes a hog now 
down the hill and it’s scalded!” It hadthat white beer on it. Them 
men that was there at that still had hid behind the trees when we 
come, and after we got gone, they pulled that pig out. Daddy went 


_ over, there and put it up. And then a man a day or two after that— 
‘an old man that lived up above us came down and said, ‘ ‘Dave,” 


said, ‘‘you can turn your hogs out now.” Said, ““That still’s been 
fenced:” Said, “They can’t getin?” : 
They said that made the best whiskey they ever run! 


18°. We holed our potatoes up: Below the house here we ‘had a 
tater hole. Covered that with boards and threw dirt over it. You 
could go there and had a place, yen could pull a board out and 
get your *taters. 


6 


19. And we’d make a cane crop. Make ‘lasses. Now, that was some- » 
thing fine in the wintertime. Had our cane patch down here below 
the spring. { ee \ ; 


‘ 
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A red cow belonging to H. J. 


Miller of Pigeon Roost, who earned 
the title to her name early last 
fall asa 'tater-diggin' cow, has 
again proved herself useful by 
doing a job most‘needful. 


the twelve fpchue of snow, first 
going from her place at the barn 
to the housa; ther when this ‘snow 
an was completed, she made a 
similar road from spring to house, 


which would be the roads. most... 


----Phe-name- of *tater=diggin' was |" 


bestowed upon the cow after it 


was learned thajt she could take | 


out af the groun 


her “front foot fr pull 'taters 
man Miller could 


himself. 


However, it was later learned 


there was a drawback to her ‘tater- 
diggin' career. She did ite to 
her advantage. 
through.a fence and slip intlo-the 
‘tater patch —-jdig ‘taters as 
fast as she could, 

eight hills; then she would) light 


in and try ‘to eat ever last one 


of ‘em. i! 
Now here comes another} Becry 
about. the caw — that is, he mak 


ing roads in the deep snow here 
and there around the home of 


faster than old 


She. would ¢rawl— 


in seven or. 


traveled. 
But when she started to fix 


another. road. from .the - house - to- ety 


the highway, Miller must have 
thought it was too long a pil- 
grimage in the snow, for he went’ 
a nearer way — headed her off and - 
flagged her down with a little 
bucket of 16 per cent dairy feed.: 
Understand this, though — this: 
was after she’had made the neces- :‘ 


sary snow trails and he had al- ; 


ready thought of the new names — 
the suggested new names of 'tater- 
diggin' and snow-trampin' cow. 
She always earns her names the 
hard way. Miller said he was 
going to keep his fingers crossed 
from now on as to. what jobs on* 
his farm the cow could perform 


we could get it done. 


| Miller. That was good to take to keep her name in the news, as 
the job ayay from him as he was. there is no doubt she will never : 
too poor in health to do it him- earn a famous name ‘as a milk cham- 0’ 
self. a ; pion. 
Miller reports! the, cow made. 


several trips trudging, through 
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You know, old people back then paid attention to things [that 
_people today.don-t bother. with}-Like-sweep-with a broom under 


your feet, why, you'll never get married. Now you boys better not. 


let nobody sweep under your feet! And now if you sleep under a 


new quilt, why, the one you dream of, you'll marry her. People. 


back then—wellit worked out, they said. 


Like when you get a new dog? Cut the hair off the end of his ; 


tail and put that hair under the doorstep and the dog won’t leave 


Stay right with you. Then you’ve got you a dog: there. 


_ And I know you’ve heared of this.one: Never start a job on Wednes- 
day that you can’t finish the same day. Sometimes bad luck’ll happen. 


Now my mother, you know, she'd never let us start on a big field 


of corn on Wednesday. Little ones’ [was okay] ‘cause she knowed 


be 


And if you get your hair cut, don't never throw it out outside. 
A bird’ll get it and put it ina nest and you'll ‘bout die with a headache. 
Now, I used to cut hair, you know, and an old man ‘come and he 
had a little poke, and he’d get all that hair up when Id get his 


chair. cut and put it in his pocket. And I said, ‘““What’s that for?” ” 


And he said, “I’m not gonna let you throw my hair out here on 
the outside and Jet the birds get it and,” said, “‘me with a hgadache.” 
Said, “I don’t never have a headache.” And I got checking on n that, 
and, you know, all them old people believed that. 

He’d’ take ang turn a rock up. I'd see. him and watch him, you 
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know, gO down the road: He’d come to a flat rock and put that 


hair unde? there aoe putcdire over it-and scala Se 
Yeah, here now. You ever see about cattle having a holler tail? 
My remedy is slit their tail and put turpentine in it. Let that sink 
in.. And cattle, whenathey got a bloat—vou know, eat something 
that bloats them up? Put turpentine to her navel. Pour that turpen- 
tine—put it in a little pan or something, or jar cap, and hold it up 
there and itll soak“in there in a minute. I’ve nied that.. Phat helps 


the cow. - 
Now, to keep:your nose from bleeding, get lead from a bullet 


-that killed a hog, beat it'out round, and put you a hole in it and 
put a common red string to it and wear it around your neck. Keep - 


that around your neck all the time. Has to be where-it killed a 


hog. We. had one here. [My daughter, Ethel,] lost her’n one time 


in the third grade and her nose went to bleeding, and we got it” 
replaced with another [bullet]. 

I guess you've heared of this: If anybody springs. their foot or 
arm——gets a sprain—why, make a poultice out of apple. pummies 
[squashed apple pulp]. When they grind apples to make cider, you 


_ know, to make vinegar, they'd -have — pummies Teft."Get that out.” 


You know, with a sprain, you take a fever in that, and [those pum- 
mies] are cool. Vinegar and salt poultice is good, too. You can use! 
those pummies to make apple brandy, too. | 
And sometimes certain places you get milk sick“or milk poison, 
There’s a place back here on the head of Pigeon Roost they keep 
fenced in all the time because {what causes that] grows. there. They 
call it white snakeweed, I think. And when you get it, it has a place 


oat settles—might settle in the leg. They say that there apple brandy, 
af that don’t cure it, nothing will. « 


‘My mother kept that little bag. hanging on the wall, and when 


e 
someone'd get sick, she’d know what to do, you know. My brother 


one night come in from the sawmill and coughing every breath, 

and oh, he was bad off. And she went in ‘there and grabbed that 
little poke off the wall and went to getting out. She said, “He's. 
gol pneumonia fever.” But next morning, she had that broke, but 
he’s so weak he couldn’t set up. ‘eah, now, he had it. She used 


' boneset tea for that. 


“an 


err i 


She was a good doctor, but I saw Her scared one time. Our daddy 
took the croup, and I reckon she’ was afraid she couldn’t doctor 

wae like she did beforé [since she was old then]. She got me 
avd my brother out was at midnight: fand sent us after my sister, 
who lived] way up on the, mountain. Told us we had to. go after 


& 


from the log house in which 
és he was raised. Note the witch 
mark over the door above his 


head. 


‘ os . 


walking around, and he pulled down hard and shot. ed it fell over, 
you know, flopped, rolled dewn hard. Gone. Disappearing. And it 
e ‘never comé back that time. He went on home and somebody told 
hin that that ald lady was down with rheumatism and couldn’t get 
: ~ limped. He changed back to his old kind of bullets and never was 
bothered with a turkey witch no more. That was a true story. He 
died in Georgia. He wa#%ome of my kinfolks. My dad-and mother 
tell me that was facts. 
Them witches-—we put witch marks over the door: Keep them 
away. They'll come and ask [to borrow] different things. You let 


they ask for, some kind of bad luck will strike you. Everybody had 
a, witch: mark on their door. ‘That was drawn on with fire coals. 
Let me show you-a witch mark: [he draws a star]. I used that a 
whole lot when I was young. : 

If the witches got too bad, you ‘could go to them witch doctors 
and get them to help you. I had‘an uncle that was said to be a 
witch dogtor. My daddy had a heifer. They found her rolled in a 


ditch. They rolled her out and she’d roll back in there. She couldn't’ 


stand up and they couldn't find nothing wrong with-hér. She hadn't 
hurt herself. And they sent for my unc e. He come, and he went 
and looked at her and examined her. 
And he told Daddy, said, “Do you want me to doctor her?” 

And Daddy said, “Law, yeah, drive that witch off.” 

He built him up a little fire and took his pocketknife and cut 
the ends of her ears a little off [and threw them in the fire-and 
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PEATE 491° Harvey: with! 
two of the chairs he saved . 


_ out of bed. In a’ few days, she was out of bed and limped, always . 


them have a certain thing—something sharp like a knife or some- « 
thing—and . that breaks the spell. If you refuse to give them what 


e said, ‘She’ s bewitched.’? 


ree 


Nelse Whitson, whe is 85 years 
old and resides al the Raccoon 
Branch at Tipton Hill, reported 
to the writer that he carried the 
mail '70 years. 

Whitson said his mail . route 
gtarted in the Tipton Hill sec- 
tion, where Tom Garland was post- 
master and the post office was in 
his home, located at the farm 
where Orville Woodby now lives. 

Whitson went from Tipton Hill to 
Red Hill, where another Tom Gar- 
land was postmaster and where 
Whitson turned back and went from 
there to Hollow Popular Creek, 
where John N. Peterson was post- 
master. . 

“Whitson walked and carried the 


‘mail with two mail pouches swung 

s{ “across his shoulders and was paid 
, 53 1/3 cants a day or 2 @pllarsa 

} week, It was about a 30-mile trip 


He said there was several fences 


.or drawbars across the road in the 


Bailey Settlement. 

He said that he bought jeans 
cloth with some of his money that 
he earned carrying the mail and 
had his first jeans clothes home- 
made. 


o 


ures in his mind and was good 
snough,to operate a grocery store 
at Tipton Hill for 12 years. 

He. bought beef. cattle and also 
swapped and traded on horses -and 


cows in this aréa for'many years. 
Whitson said he is good in fig- 


ures yet, and that when he goes 


ta the store and buyS several 


items, by the time the merchant 
counts up the total amount 6n the 
adding #achine, he already has 
it counted, up in his mind. 

Harrison 'p lips of Brummetts 
Creek section is using an egg 
basket, which he has owned fer 45 
years, to carry eggs to the store. 
Mr. Phillips brought the basket 
made out of white-oak splits to 
Frank Griffith's store at Tipton 
Hill Wednesday and the basket was 
filled full of eggs, and Mr.-Grif- 
fith told him that he would pay hin 
a whole lot:‘more for the -basket 
than he would for all the eggs, as 
he deals in antique articles and 
has a large collection of Indian 
arrowheads on -display at his 
store... 


A local eitizen reported that 


‘he was afraid of only two kinds 
of snakes —~- the big ones and the 
little ones, » 


Whitson Said that the aangare 
were so few and far apart that he 
never had the privilege to attend 
school and never did laarn to read Harvey Miller of Relief (not 
and write, but he learned enough the writer) has recently pur- 
to be very good at counting fig- chased his first car. 
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I had my geese fenced in. Had a rail pen. That kept them from 
bothering people's crops. I'd go to school in the morning and cut 
up apples and take stuff and feed them: [on the way]. I went one 
morning—I had acid waod piled up there right down below whére 
they was. I heard something or other. They had been telling bear 
tales and I heard something a’growling and I took off. You know, 
it scared me. I was pretty small. I heard something growl. I went 
out and got way up toward the house, and why, a man poked his 
head up over that acid woodpile. He went to laughing. He was a 
one-armed man. He said he was afraid I’d get gone [and get some- 
hody| and afraid he might get shot! . ; 

Be sorta like that old woman I wrote about in one of my columns— 
but she was a witch. She’d turn into a turkey hen. There's a place 
called “Furkey Cove, where wild turkeys would stay. One of my kin- 
folks would go in there early-of a ‘morning, and he got to going 


__in there, and an old turkey hen was picking around. He got to shoot- 
ing at it. He couldn’t kill it. He hit all around. He’d shoot that 
old hog rifle—load that, pull down. Somebody told him, “You're : 


shooting at an old turkey witch. Get you a see bullet and shoot. 
You'll kill the witch, or "bout kill it.”’ 

He did, you know, melt him a silver bullet, and one morning — 
went in there at the same place.and here come that old turkey hen 


< 
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aes hot hey morning ‘ptsh’ them back under them big old high beds. “They 
was a pretty little old ning 
_ Then we kept geese to pluck for sliawe and bed ticks. My: oer 
would take ahold of them by their feet and turn them over there 
and pull that down off. Talk about squalling and letting on like ‘it 
was a’hurting—losing them feathers.. But it wouldn’ t take long tll . - 
that growed back. Grow back préttier than it ever was: You know, 
one would turn off a. whole lot of feathers. She’ had her a big old 
gourd. It would hold over half a bushel. Had the neck cut off. She 
called that her feather gourd. Put feathers down in thére. That was 
the dandiest- thing? [We didn’t have ta clean that down.] The geese 
- kept clearti in the branch. 
One time Mothér had three geese gone and we hunted for them 
everywhere and couldn’t find them. Some of them heard an old 
~ man talking. His son-in-law lived way up in the holler from us, and | 
he said there was three geese come over and come there. Mother 
said for me to comé with her and we would go up and see if that 
is my geese. We went up there, and that man, he said, “Yeah, them 
geese come here,” and:he didn’t know where from. 
She said, ‘““Them is my geese, * my. mother told that man. 
He said, ‘“‘How do you know?” 
She said, she told me to catch one é*of hen and “Tl show hing 
I grabbed one and handed it to Her and she had that toenail cut 
off. Said; “Right here.” She said, “T cut that off there.” “oy a *: 
He said, “Is the others that way?” 
She said, “Sure.” I caught them and she ea “See there!” ; 
He said, “Huh, ” he said, “them 1s yours. Hou non Said, “Take. * 
them on,” . pe 
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bought 4 lot of: sang [to née to-a | dealer]. Said when he brought 
-it to him, the old man said, “Son, you’re ruint.”’ Said, ‘ “That? s culti- 
vated ‘sang..’ He said, ‘““You know what that brings?” a 

_ He said, “No.” He said, -“‘I know it isn’t.” But whens he took it 
to sell it, at was. If he’d knowed, -he said that he wouldn’ ( have ponent 
it. But he didn’t know no better. 

We gathered ‘all- kind ‘Of raw herbs. We'd pull penny oval and 
put it ia a tub.and take and run that off [just like making moonshine}. 
They bought that pennyroyal spirits at the store—so much a gallon. 
' You' get the root off and put the:whole plant in there’ in water 
puta little fire:under that tub, and you have that straight pipe [com- 
ing out of the top of the sealed tub]; and it runs out that pipe 
strong. And we used ta get balsam. Take and. get that. That was 
good kidney medicine. Spirits of balsam. 

And now them bam buds [balm of Gilead buds}. You know about — 


: ee vent one year for a dollar. a ne. They’re eighty- five cents now 


down here at North Wilkesboro. And there’s a man that ‘took a. 


cL _ Joad of hides, down there Monday. [That was another way to make 


money.] He took eighty-five. He called them rat hides. Muskrat hides. 
He said hides this year, it just ain’t been cold enough so their fur’s” 


~ —not thiek- He said they-was bringing a good price, though. He made, 


“money by’ taking ‘them down there. He just called them rat hides. 
Now, we got one pair of shoes a year, and we’ went barefoot 
. except for.on Sunday. Mother would make soup beans. Back then 


soup beans brought a good price. You’ve heard talk of that they 


call brogans? Buy those. Sell them soup beans. Take a big sackful— 
_a bushel. Go and buy shoes and other things. Fall of the year, They 


: 1 bs 


would thrash thosé beans out. Set them a cloth onthe porch—or * | 


a bedsheet or something—and thrash them out when they got dry. 

- Took them and beat them out with a frail {flail]. They didn’t bring’ 

the price they bring. now. Now two pounds of beans are $1 40! 
[Some people made their own shoes, since there wasn’t much 


-money. We didn’t, but we ‘made our own cloth.) Mother had a little . 


spinning wheel. My sister took it off. Now, where we lived—you’ve” ' 
heard talk of flax breaks, -ain’t you? In that old log house there | 
was holes in there on the outside, and -that was for flax breaks. ~ 


And then she’d dye that. She used walnut hulls. And she used poke- 


berries. They called it pokeberry red. Put them in a pot and pour ~ 


in a little water to cook it, you know. Dipped that in there. And 
she used egg shells. That give a kind of yellow color. Then make 
coverlets to go on them big old corded beds. And then have trundle 
beds under them—pull them out and somebody sleep in them, and 


og 
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/skept bees. Sometimes .they’d swarm. Noon was when.they come © , 
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sow my tobacco seed r next week: It wasn’t a good timé#his week. 

He goes by the signs 6f the moon, you know. He said itgwasn’t a 
good time. Said to walt- till next week. A lot of boys I know about. 
even wait tll a certain time to get their hair cut. One boy raised 


“on been Roost, now, he’d fight anybody. ’Fore he’d haveshis hair, 


cut, he’d wait till 4 cértain time, you know [see The Foxfire’ Book, 
pp. 212-27]. My aunt always told me if I wanted my hair to grow 
_b0 cut it on the new of the moon and then it would grow as the 


‘moon grows. Yeah. That made me think of it. When I was a boy, 
*, what would you say. I made my hair tonic out of? Grape vines. 


These here wild grapes. Go and tap them and set you something 

under them. Get the! Juice out. That would help now. Make it grow 

-better. Just cut [the vine] and set me a jar down and let it drip. 
[Same -way with] maples. That was where you: got your maple 


: sugar. We didn’t make none ourselves, but there was people right 


-around did. They«done it mostly ine the home: there. They didn't 

go into it ina big way. But storekeepers would omy that [from you] 

in a store. It brought'high. ~— = | 
That was good sweetening. And honey. Lots used that. People : 


out. Some of them would go wild and go to the mountains. Have 
a tree cleaned out. They'd take off-to the mountains. People’d hunt 


them beé trees— and_then cut them. (Or you ‘can ‘catch the-swarms.]-..-. - 


- Beat on a plow point, with a rock to make them settle. F’ve heard, 
of men grabbing an* old shotgun and shooting’in them, but that. 
there tears them up, they say. Gets:them confused. Scattered. And 


-' some beat on dishpanis with a.spoon to make them settle, ve heard 
_ of that. The noise of that ring, I reckon, is what does it. You ever 


heard bees go over in the:air? There is a noise, ain’t they? Now, 
one time, I was at the graveyard and they was having a’décoration. 
Man lived right down in the holler below there had a lot of bee. 
guins, and we seen a bee swarm a’coming. It looked like it was 
carhing ‘to that gathering on, the little hilltop: Before it got there 
it turned. They was down low, you know. I don’t know why [they .. 


~ turned]: Everybody said it-scared thém. If they’d-got-there to:-them ~~~ 


people, somebody might have been hurt. But when they got there, 


_ they, turned. Just rolled on over and over. 


[But that maple sugar. was’ one way of getting a little money. ] 
And ginseng. Yeah, and that goldenseal. It brought a good price. 
It was scarcer than that ginseng was. Ginseng now-is high. But that 
cultivated ’sang, it-don’t bring:much. They can tell the difference 
by the fiber of that root. Now,-they was an old.man who is stall 
living down heré. He told me last summer, about his boy. His boy | 


eae Ne Se 

‘We hava our own Rames for many 
birds and animals, ; “especially us* 
d eigen folks* 

‘We always call the chimney swift 
“birds the chimney. sweepers.... The’ 
towhees, jorees; phoebee, pewees; 
turkey Vultures; “turkey buzzgpds; 
nighthawks, bullBbats;.-and wood 
thegsir wood thrashers. 5 

call ‘groundhogs . whistle 

ee But all the wild animals 
is called varmints. The acorns 
and hickory. nuts that grows in 
the mountains that. many of the 
wild varmints live on is’ called 
mast. : 


As far back as anyone can re-: 


logs has been ja favorite with the 
mountain peopde 
tain communities no longer. ap- 
pear to be so backwards, the mail- 
order- catalogs has iost some ofs 
its interest. The Charles Wil- 
liam Store issued‘ large catalogs 


member here, yy mail-order cata- 


like Sears, Rowbuck and Montgom- ° 


ery Ward do today. The William 
» Storey -went out of business 31. 
yéars ago: 

Martha @Jane Adams was another 
mail-order>.house that done, . bdg 


Since the moun-. 


by 
* can . 
of-all-trades.. Some men made 
split baskets. out.of white oak 
wood; while others made bed- 


Steads.. They had turning lathes, 


that. they made the tall post and 
spindle beds with. All of them 
was corded jbeds. Ropes used in 
the beds wd4s made out of shucks 
or white- ca splits. 

All the workmen done the furni- 

turé carving with knives. oe 
have been informed that they 

all slow in turning out the’ fin- 
ished pieces of furniture in those 
days, but when they did get it 
tade, it. was done right. 

Some of the finest red brick 
that I have ever seen was made 
right®here on Pigeon Roost. Mr. 
Curby of Jonesboro made the brick 
‘on the I. L. Lewis farm to build 
three chimneys where Lewis {vas 
building.a‘housa. It is said’Mr. 
Curby ground the mud in gimachine 
sorter like a cane mill. “The /mill 
was also pulled. by a horse. i The 
sbrick was dried ina kiln that fav- 
ored an apple- drying kiln. All the 
threé brick chimneys stood erect 
after.a fire destroyed the: egeatt= 
ing ROUBSs 


business here a Tong ting ago. oi ‘ 
_ Back in the early days, there: 2 : ip. ey 
was very few men who were Jacks- - . 
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[To show you oN poor people was, you know how we got our 
brass. kettle2] My. ‘mother bought ‘it: ‘People Would go broke and 


sell”out, They would put the word out they were selling ut. When... -- 


people, moved off, they’d sell things. So these pedple moved down 
in Crossville, Tennessee. Went on a train. They sold their things 
for what they could get: for them. People didn’t have much money. 
‘So ‘that kettle didn’t, cost us over three or four dollars. We was 
offered forty, dollars for it recently. "Then another man said that 


he’d give me a hupdred. L.said, “I’ve been offered forty already, 


but I won’t sell it.” We still make apple butter in it. We take the 
apples and‘peel them the night before. For.a quick run, you sugar 
them down: the night before—twenty-five or thirty pounds for a 
_twelve-gallon kettle. Depends on the thickness you want. Then the 
next morning you boil them off. Stir it-with what they ‘call an apple- 


-butter stirrer. Boil it four to five hours af you _want-it.thin. If you---~-- 


-want- it thick, you do it “Tonger. Back then we sweetened it with 


molassés—keep stirring that in, and it would be way in the, night... 
before it was dene. I’ve seen my mpther take and slice it out, and., 


it, would be red apple butter. Now you put that sugar in and it’s 
clear. Then she’d put it in crocks. It'd mold over the top of them 


crocks, but that wouldn’t hurt it. poe can ae now. . That’ s good - 


eating. 


We had big gardens—planted by the signs. Most secnte through 


here now still plant by the signs. Man yestereay told me not to 
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Where I ed [with my smother], there was a sun mark on the = 
hill. It’s there yet. We called it the Rye Field. This land was-cleared ; : 
up, this here wooded place. When [the sun would] get down there — 
where the clearing started, it was six Q’clock. We could see it way 
off the mountain [where we were working in the fields]. When the 
shadow of the mountain hit the edge of the clearing, we'd. start 
off the mountain, We watched that. We’d say, “Oh it’s six o'clock. 
. Now let’s go in,” We called that Sun-mark ‘Time. ee 
We raised some feed on, that, hill—had to shock it up. Have to 
take and cut the top of the corn and pull them blades and tie the 
tops and blades together and shock it up=till it dries and then haul 
itin and stack it up in them stacks. Big high stacks. There is somebody 
up on the' stacks, and they throw it up to them. Bunch of men. It 
goes up fast. I've seen them take a piece of wood and {set-it in 
the middle of the stack like a pole] and make them stacks higher. 
_ Go on up then. Then to get down, somebody would put a pitchfork 
in there to step on, oF get on somebody’s shoulders..One ume I 
was stacking a stack of fodder way up high and they was a bullet, 
I heard that bullet a’singing in the air. It went like it was close to 
me. | was telling a man about it and he said, “Why, I, guess it was 
a tone way$ ao ales “You can hear them signe that way. But 


Heard the pallet hedphe 

But we had to raise everything. No money. Didn’t have much. 
Everybody in them old log houses papered, the walls with catalogs 
-and newspapers. Sometimes they Would do it over and over and 
over; three times. They'd change that When it got yeller and aged. . 
Redo that. Not long ago I seen thdt in a house. Put up with wheat 
paste. Then the rats would gnaw ind ‘eat ‘that dough/Mother put 
bluestonean that, and that kept the rats away. It’s a kind of ee 

It’s good to give dogs. Worm a dog, that bluestone. E 
Another thing we used them catalogs for was fly flaps. They would 


ES i 
take and trim them. Back when I was ‘a boy, somebody had to stand. 


“over the table all the time with-a fly-flap—keep the ‘flies ‘off. They 
was like a bee swarm. Everybody | was that way here. | aa 
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hillside farm. 


her. Sick daddy, and she hadn’t done a thing. He'd took the croup. 
He'd choke to death. Said, “You hurry and go get them.” * 

‘We went and she hadn't done a thing: We lit the kerosene lantern. 

That’s all the hght we had. Oh at was way back on the mountain. 
®It was, I guess, three miles we wa Iked. But now we went up that 
mountain, and she told us, “Now, don’t fool no time.” 

When we got back, why, he had got all nghe. I said, “What hap- 
pened there?’ 8 5 oe 

She said, at doctored him at last.” ’ She said, “It cured him.’*She 
had him up when we. went in. She had him up there at the old, 
fireplace. She built a fire and had him baking his feet. I didn’t ask 
her, but she greased his feet with something. 

She told me the next day that she was nervous. 

But back when I was young, it seemed like I never did. see, her 
get scared:much. One night there was a storm and she was getting 
pretty old then. One night it come a heavy storm dnd rain, and | 
we lived right up over tHe creek. We heard that creek. She come’ 


oe called for us—wanted to take: to the hills. and-- woud plet . 


é <2 
= a was a pad time, you know, the water around the door. Next 
7 ~ day I told her, I said, “J never seen you do that way before.” > 


She said, “I was scared.” She said, :'That was good; you-beg ged’ 


co §. DOL LO..GO0- ae | ee 

I said, “There’s no place there. No shelter.” . ‘ 
Back theh we didn’t have any clocks, and they had sun marks to 
~ tell what lime it was. My grandma and grandpa,. where they lived, 
when it was light at the edge of the porch it was twelve o'clock. 
My uncle and aunt live there now and.-it still works. And when a 
shadow fell across a certain place 6n the back doorsill, it,was six 
é’clock. The: evening, six o'clock, was behind the house. And that 
worked out. ies | a: : 


é 
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Said some kind a words]. When that burnt up, te jumped v up and 
-run-off, 
.. He offered me that he’ d teach me how to be a witch sce when 


get out with my untle and'he’d tell me things and I got interested 
in it, but she said, “No, don’t you get into that,’ : 
Back then, now, the witch-doctors had a whole lot of work to 


I was young. And I told. my mother. about it and she said, “I don’t. 
“want you to get into that.”’ I thought a whole !ét about it, and I'd 


“do! Them witches now, they was local. We had them i in ourftommu-: 


nity. Local people. | 
One time a man “saw a cow and she was pouring milk . [He asked 
~ to borrow some and they wouldn't give him yone.] He got mad at 
them and come down: This old lady was milking the gow. He said, 
“You getting a lot of milk?” ; Si 
She said, ‘Getting a peck bucket full.” 0.” . 
‘He looked and locked at that-cow and walked around and went 
-on down the road, and the next-morning that cow was dry, Never 
did give. And.she went to nothing. I remember that. That old lady 


¥ 


on her. That used to ‘happen. And they wasnt much they could 
do. My mother always stood a horseshoe up in the |back of the 


fireplace behind the backstick to ward, off the witches. Whenever | - 


said that man put a'spell—he bewitched her, you know. Put a spell | 


I'd clean out the fireplace, she’d always say, “Harvey, put ‘that. 


~herseshoe back.” . . _ PRE ES ae ie ae 


I believe we've got them yet.-Now, I seen an old woman. not’ 


‘too long ago. She lived in the holler below mie, And I had an old 
cow went chazy. I went down there and told her about that, and 
told that woman about the way that cow would do. She said, “Harvey, 
Pu go up there and doctor her.” Se. Ay 

She went up and she done what I told you my uncle done—had 


- her knife and cut-a little dab off the ear and she put thatan a poke, 
and took it to the house and we hada fire in the cookstove <and_ 


ee het 


She: “burned, It ‘ins there. That evening we went back and’ that old 
COW -was all nghe: “SHE sa "Dorr vou talk about it. “Don't ‘tell 
nébody nothing.” Said, “Somebody's going’ tosbe a ‘hur ting.”’ She 
cldims she’s a witch doctor. That -ain’t been (oo long ae "Bout 

~ eight, ten years ago. . 
Nowg there’s a plate on Pigeon ‘Roost called Hatterock Hill. An 
* gid man come there making. fur, hats and caps—that’ s the reason 
““iv’s called Hatterock Hill—and somebédy said he was a wanted man. 
Come a big bunch of men. You know, back then if a hundred men 
~ wanted to take a man out of jail, the Taw couldn’t do nothing. A 
" hundred men ruled the law. So a bunch of men came there to where 


\ 


* 


Ga 
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that man was living ander that rock cliff and got that old. man’ ‘and i 
hanged him to a tree. After” that, that place was hainted. in 
This man and me wént°up there one day. And he told’me.to s 
climb up on that rock and, “I'll take’ your pictufe.” Said, “I don’t 
reckon there are any: ghosts around.” I'd been telling him that ghost 
story coming up the road. Well, when he got the picture back, he | 
said, “Harvey, I got your picture back took on the Hattérock Hill |. 
and it looks like there’s _something—a shadow or somethingup 
over you.’ . s 
I said, ‘That's er ghost.” a 
They say these here ghosts. was the meanest people they is (when 
they were alive]. They don’t, beliéve in God or “nothirig, Certain ~~ 
people can drive hee away. Drive a spike, a nail, in a tree. ‘You 
can kill them ghosts—drive them away. ae: 
Now, they say) if you see somebody-coming ... I hidard éi a 
woman that lives back i in the holler and she seen hee brother coming 
up the holler, and she went back 1 in the house, went to doing other 


F things, and waited a while. She went back. and looked and never ~ 


+ 


— did see no more. He never did get there, and, he lived.a way 


off..-She was anxious to see him. In a few days she got word he 
was’dead. Now, they say if you see them ‘a ‘coming agd [they] don’t 


get there, that’s a bad-luck sign. 


Or a hen a’crowing. ‘Now, .this, place where I'm wanting to go . 
today, that old lady? I said, “You’ns got any chickens?”’ . 

She’said, “I-ain’t got a chicken.”” Said, ‘We had. one old hen | — 
and she went to crowing one day. And-I told —____-—he was out 
there with ‘his little gun—to shoot her. Vou know, he had to shoot, 
seven times before he killed that old hen. Throwed it down the 
hill. Throwéd itaway.”” Ng 

That maf with me,.he said, “What was that?” , et 

I said, ‘“F hat was a bad-luck sign for her, for a hen to go crowing 
likesa rooster. : Ne 


Yeah, now some people, they'll kill hen there old: roosters pie 


they crow at,mght. One time when I was young, I went to Erwin. 
[in Tennessee} and heared a roéster crowing all night down there 
and I thought that was something awful! When a rooster crowed 
of a night,-he got his head cut off. People’ d say some’ ‘kind of bad 
Juck was going to happen. Sometimes when they'd first go to roost 
they might crow two or three times, and people said there was gonna ~ 
be bad weather in that many days. If he crowed three times, it would 
be bad weather in three days. But now if he crowed way in the, 
night, he got his head cut off. They’d cook’ him and make chicken: 


dumplings! If they didn’t have.nary anoier rooster, they'd kill the 


» 


‘ 
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| _Jast rooster they badvand_get-em-another-one from somebody else. | 
My mother beffeved a lot.of them superstitions. One night she 
heared ene croving at eleven ‘o ‘clock, and -the-next day we had — 
-that-old- rooster mthe pot! A crowing hen was treated the same 
way. ‘ . 
And if a rooster comes to the steps and crows, that’ sa sign compa- 
rly’s coming. Yeah, comes upon the steps and crows. However many 
times ‘he crows, itll be that many people.coming. People bank on 
ae’ They look to that. A lot of that’s fading out, though. But now 
is ae me, raised up with a lot of that, it ll still bean; but the children; 
‘theyshelieve in some of that and some they don’t. Its fading out. 

“Like, Iet’s see. There’s somet hing about a irdg. I forget now. 
There’s some way Eola bewitch by a frog. I've heard of girls, 
they claim, putting spells on boys. Take a frog, putit in a box | 
and let it die in there,!and then there’s a certain bone pulled out 
of that frog and hooked to that boy and not let him know, ane 
fit’ 's| said he'll go erazy as ‘a lunatic about that girl. Now, that’s 
story I've heard. Certain bone from that f°O. og hooked uP there on 
his shirt. You'll fall now! Some girl will hook, you now! 

Another thing I ak to get across to you, about horseshoes. 
You've seen horseshoes tacked up areund. Back when I was young, , 
hawks were awful bad tb catch chickens. Put that horseshoe up there. 
That warned the chawks off from catching little chickens. ‘Put the 

horseshoes anywhere around w here the chickens were. » 

You know, I had me a little old bantam hen setting in that cold 
weather the other ‘day. She hatched out seven pretty little banty 
chickens. I kept putting them ‘back in the, nest every night for a 
couple of nights—afraid they'd get cold. Kept them in a box where ~ 
that good nest was. Went out there and. something or ‘nother had 
killed every one of them. We thought it was-a black rat, but couldn’t 
see no sign. But they say, though, them old big black rats—that’s 
what's bloodthirsty. A cat can’t handle them. They say if one of 
them bites you, that’s it. Them old black ones—poison. 
~ And them black snakes. I've heard’ of them milking cows. They’ 1 
do that. (here's a story’ about that. A man had A fine cow. She 
didn’t give any milk and her tits, when she came in, were wet. And 

: he didn’ uf, know what was wrong. He said he kept watching that 
old cow. She'd go lo a stump iand stand at that stump. Seed that ° 
old big black.snake come oul--come.out_there-and-geetier amine 
She’d let him.dg_it. She’d go to that old stump. one d know where 
that was. 
A snake can charm ay body, And you know a cat can charm a 
snake? And birds. Now, we have a cat here’ll bring in a lot of snakes. ° 


! 
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Cats eaticertain nds of snakes. They can. charm a se That tail 
a’going: ‘They keep coming on up. That’s the way snakes do a 
young’ un. Mean!"'That’s boggerman, them. snakes is. They say it'll 
get around yout neck and that’ s it. But there’s people that will let 
a snake wrap around their arm. This here Florida bby come over 
here. He found a big old black snake up over there and he wasn’t 
ae one more.afraid of that—got it wrapped around his arm going 
there. ‘Oh, that looks scary getting: toward his neck. He wasn x 

a abraid. i 
~ .|Now, you know them 7 oe get in the woods where pe eople is 
riding—you know, people riding i in the woods? They’ ll come right 
-down and get around anybody’s neck. Fall there. Drop off the branch. | 
They know when to do it—time to do it. One daly I’ was going up: 
-the road here; going along. Heard something thud——come down. 
Looked at my feet. I sto jped. There was a snake/fell out of a push: 
Fell right at my feet. It 


;But now people got ppt snakes. [I’m afraid of a snake. After: We ,,. i 


Saeed over here, we rethtted some land from dn old man over on 

~ the mountain over here,|and he had a pet snake and it stayed in 
an apple ttees—hollow place in the apple tree—Hand he said, “If you — 
see my pel snake: around here, don’t you’ns hurt it. I wouldn’ t take 
nothing for it. That's avpet.”” Said, “It won't bother you.’ 

Now, my wife, we was. there one day sitting! ‘under there. It poked 
its head out. My wife, she got her a rock-dnd I told her, “Don’t 
throw it. That’s-.a pet snake. ” Well, she throwed that rock and it” 

~ liked to come out of there, but it went back in, hurt bad. We looked 
for that snake every day; We never did see! it no more. 

That old man told us, ‘‘My pet snake is/ gone. I didn't want tat 
~ snake killed.” We didn't tell him. He: said, * ‘I ain’t seen it.” Said, 

TS gone:” We never did see) it no»more: 
Garther Barnett’s kille. more than anybody. He’d kil every oie 
sine over there on a creekbank. He’d see 
a snake out on a limb—ker-bang! He’d know when he'd get one. | 
. That'd be it) The others, you know, they’ ‘d run a race with him. 


Keep a record. I lived over there and he run a store. He said, “I’ve | 
got 140 snakes this year so far,” Yebh, he went up to 300 snakes... 


‘ He cleaned them out over there. You never see no more snakes. - 
He had so far he patrolled. His wifé would tend the store. He'd 
| go up. the road. You'd hear him shoot. Come back—put it on the 
: record. He'd put ‘down, ‘Killed so ney snakes.” Champion snake 
killer of Pigeon Roost: ‘ 
But the old people on. Pigeon> RSs believed a lot of that stuff 


I was telling you. That was way-back in the mountains tne cars, 


ao 
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Barnett Cemetery on Grove neighbor, Aspie McCourry. - 

Byrd's farm. Harvey’s grand- ; The log building below is the 

par ents are buried there. | _ ©. house Aspie built. when -he 
i \ and _his-~-wifé’ first started 


ES eee . 
wee eee housekeeping. 
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telephones, atliost But now “hack ee they, Wis x lot of people 
_on the-road. [The road going up Pigeon Rasost Greek] was-the road 
“that led to Tennessée. There-wasa.lot of different. people come 
through there traveling on horseback and walking-There’d bé'fami- 


lies. Some of them didn’ ’'» have any money, and “ity brothér=+ =<that_.. 


» was back beforg. dgean ‘femember, but he remeribered—he said one 
night they, wae" family of eleyén. The man had Jost his wife and 
he was. nfoving them*in to Tennessee somewheres, He had a big 
family, and he told my daddy; he said, I tried all the way up-the 
creek. It’s getting late and I can’t get néwhere ‘to, stay an mene 
He told my daddy he was a.widower. ‘s 

‘And my daddy told’ them, ‘‘Well, we'll have: to: try to. keep you 
some way. Might fare a little.” We just had two rooms and, see, 
they wa a big family of us. But mother made beds on the floor. 
~ She had some extra bed ticks, you know. And they said they fared 
all right. Bedded ’em all down. 


hat man said he didn’t have tio honey at all. ‘The next merning, 


they went on up across the mountain walking. They had ‘some 
things with them a ‘carrying:them.” 

There. was one old man come down across from Tennessee. It 
was a:pretty cold time and ar him a fire in an old tree, and, 

that- tree: stood there for years. People would say, “There is where 
the’ oldman set the tree on. fire,’ ’ Burnt the inside out, you know. 
He Stayed out on the ground ‘around that. 

But they was all moving. Like what wé call today transient. They 
was changing places. I remember about one time I was up on the 
“hill and| I could see way up the road a half.a mile; and seen what 
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‘looked: like three old wonien coming, and Iwent and told my mnihed 
And it was up in the évening about Lo o'clock and she said, “Yeah, 
they’ ll come on through here.” | 

* And we kept watching for them, and we seen them coming? They 


_was going’to Huntdale. They, went on down the creek, them old ° 


women. They didn’t stop and talk, | They just went on through like 
threy was ina hurry. |. 

Some went in wagons but most) walked. Fi can’t remembé, “but 
they said there was a boy, went through. He was a kind of a queer 
boy. Said he hada big old dog right with him, and he went through, 
obs na hurry: And the next day they was some people come through 

__a@hunting for him;.you know, a ‘tracing after him. Said there was 
“something wrong with him. He wasn’t right. We told them we seen 


him go up the road. Had a dog. Said, “Yeah,” Said, “Hg left with | 


a big dog.” Went on. We never heard. SG; like that, you never 
_ would hear no more. 
And there was peddlers on the road. We called them Irish ped- 
dlers. They carried it on théir back, you know. Sorta like a five- 
-and-ten, little things. Tablecloths and all kinds of little things. Nee- 
dies and stuff like-.that? What you used at home. Anybody could 
uff from them? Ribbons. 
. Them peddlers,sthe 
°. me. The people in the hotrse, kept boarders. They would be two 
or three of them Irish peddlers and they’d go in-different directions. 
Like one would go across Bean Creek, and one to Cherry Gap. 
Come Saturday, they'd stay there over the weekend. You'd ‘ them 


sitting out under shade trees. They knew where to come \to. On 
peste morning, they would take off a different way. 


ray, they worked that, they hada : house below - 


-You had to pay mofiey to them peddlers mostly. I know about 


one, one time, come to our home. My sister, we was out in the 


field and he come about dinnertime. He was a new one, you know. » 
He Rat. her to get dinner for him. He didn’t pay, no nroney, but* 


. he give her things ‘to pay for the dinner., Said,” TH give you this 
~~ and give you that for my dinner.” 

And back then we had: what we called a wheel store. Did you 

~ ever’ ‘hear ‘talk 6f a wheel store? They would come and have like a 

cértain time on like Monday morning. Everybody [in the community] 

would gather up to /a Certain, place and wait for the wheel store. 


Now they dane ‘good | trading too. It was a big old truck and what ° 


we call now a trailer” He had his stuff in there like a store. You 

go in there and get what you wanted. He come from back in Yancey 
-County. He would buy roots and, kerbs, too. 

ners was a man down one time. He wouldn't get up there where 


2 
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I lived, up over Hatterock Hill. He would come dowr| rete as far 
as the mail come. Mail come down there on the creek where Ike 
Lewis: lived, and people would meet out there and Wait for him. 
‘He'd be on horseback. 

_But one morning, I guess they was*twenty people tHere. We seen 
the old man what run that store [which was in compeution with 
‘the wheel store most of them dealt with]. And he come up there 
i where people had roots and herbs and eggs and everything [ready 
~to} sell to that wheel store, and he said, “What do you get for 
this stuff?” : 

And we wouldn’t tell him, you know. 

And he said, “Take it downto my store, and I'll give you more 
money than that.” Said, “I want your people's trade up here.” 
And some of them went and talked with him. Were going down 
there. And come to me and asked me, and I said, “No.” I had a 
bunch of stuff, you know. Eggs and chickens. And_I said, “No, I'm - 
not going.’ 

They said, “why?” 
_ . Lsaid, “Well, you've got a special day [on prices from this new 
-man].”’ I said, “If we all go, this [regular] man maybe won’t come 
back here no more if he sees us going down ‘there.’ I said, “We'd 
better keep [6ur regular man] here.” I said, “!This new man isl 
going tq give us,a special day, ‘but next week he might not give us 
-as much as our Eegular] man does.” I said, “We better hold to 
itt” 


‘ 


‘Some of ‘them said, “You're eek about that.” You know, he had 
a list: He handed it around. Had a list of what he’d give. He went 
on back. Said, “Come on down.” He wel on back. They’s some 
"went. Just’a few went. — , oe 
That Hatterock Hill is fixed now. Back heh it was cau Had™ 

_more trouble there than anyplace on Pigeon Roost Road. When 
"we got.our road fixed there, why, that mail come right past home. 
And that held up for years. That there was WPA work. Fixed it 
“and we got our, mail through. People ordered more stuff'again than 
they do now. There was a dozen big mail-order houses. When he 
*~ went-on horseback, he’d have that horse loaded down with packages 
_tied, swinging.” 

After I married, me.and my wife had three children—two girls 
and a boy. After we had the first twofwe moved down off Pigeons 
Roost on account of them going to school. [It was too hard for 
them to get there from our old home.] They all went through high 
school. That’s their graduation pictures over there. They got a lot 
more of an education than I got. + 
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Chapman, James, 6: 461 
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Chase the rock, game of, 6: 280 
Chastain, Doc, 4: 191 
Chastain, Mary, 4515 


Chastain, Vicki, 4: 151 


Checkers, 6° 280 


Cheese making, 4. 385-93 
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~ Churning woman (toy), 6: 167+68 
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Chuuahgotee, Chief, # 403, $42,411, 
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Cider mill, igo of, 4 : 449 
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6. 353 
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“Corn guns (toy), 6: - 


log _. INDEX 
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Cleveland, Will, 5.43 
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Climbing bear (toy), 6: 169-71 
Cline, Walter, 5. 420, 423) 
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Cochran, Charles, 5. 363 

Cochran, Dan, 5: en 


‘Cochran, Doug, 5. 356 


Cochran, Frank, 5: 260, 382 
gunmuaking off 5. 354-66 
Cochran, Hattie, 52 357. 365 
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5: 42-43. 445-46, 
447) 165-64, 465. 467. 471, 
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Conley,-Gertrude, 5: 496 

Gonner, Phil, 4: 450, 463, 470 

Cook, Mike, 4.9, 114 

Cooper, Mark, 5: 93~94 

Copernicus, 6: 348 
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» 281-82 
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Corn-shiick chair bottom, 4: 461-65. 
CornStalk animals,’.6.. 172+73 
Cornstalk fiddle, 6:.173-77 © 
Cortez, Gregorio, 4°:485 9 |! 
Costella brothers, 4: 219 

, Cottage cheese, how to males 4: 393 
'-Gouch, Frank, 6:78 

‘Counts, Charles, 45.478 
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_ Cowbell, how to-make, Pe 175-82 


Gracking the whip, game of, 6; 282 
Crane, Betty, 6: 422,4437° 
Crane, John, | 6: | 422, 437! 
Crawford, Jim, 4: 258-59 
Crawford, Ping, 4. 457-58 
Crockett, Davy, 5° 263, 443 | 
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» Crockett, Taylor, 5-443, 449. 459, 451, 


454-58, 462, 464-65, 475 
Cronic, Ken, 4: 123, 137-49. 384, 39% 
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Crossbow (toy), 6. 178 
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Crowell, Debbie, 4: 393 
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. dace. Kenny, 6: 149 
Cr intey, Lloyd, 6: 301-2 
Cubumber dolis, 6: 189-92 
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Culpepper, Wendell, 4: 260, 458 
Cummings, ae 6. 296, 298 © 
Cuan tagih, {5 403, 410, 411, 425 
Curié Bees 6: oe 
Curt, Charlie, 5; 
Curus, Wilson, . 52 _ 
Cut ss ee aaulieg ah (in the 
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Dailey, Imogene, {219i 
Dakis, Fkank, 62°39 ' 
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Dancing doll (toy), 6: 208-13 
Sean fomer, 5: 2 8 
- Danner, ‘kroy, 4° 28, 


knife making of, yf: bo-66 
Darden, Ahtoine, 5: 244, 
Darden, Carl, 57.242-52 
Darden, Fran, 5: 242 
Darnell, Frad, 4: 191 
Darrow, Clarence, 6: 348, 351 
Darwin, Cine 6: 348 
Da Vinci, Lebnardo, 5. 286° 
Davis, Arthuy, 6. 141, 

,. 16, 224, 252- 
Davis, Joe, 5: 46-47 
Davis, Ogilvie \H., 5. 281, 333, 
Deadfall traps,\4-, 198-q9 
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164, 167, 179, 193 

Dickerson, Roy, 4: 103-3, 202 
Dickerson, Terry, 4:!252-56. 
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Dowdle, Mark, 6: 38 
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Drynian, Foy, 4: 183 
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Echols, Harnet, 4: 163, 167, 168, 180- 
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Edwards, Ab, 5: 34-35 
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Edwards, Darryl, 6: 466: 322 i 
Einstein, Albert, 6: 348, 32 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 6: 350 


‘Embrey, Harold, 4: a 379 
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Farabee, Ray, 5. 84, 100-6 

Faraway Time and Place, A (Garey). 4: 
« 485 

Farmer, Billy, 5: 47) 


Henry “Chick.’ 5. 471 
Farmer, Joe, 5. 295, 397, 400 


gunmaking of, 5: 344-49 
Farris, Red, 5: 222, 266, 279-80, 281, 


421 
Fears, Jeff 4: 341, 460; 5: 439, 440, 
444. 448 e 


Fences, garden, 2 191-93 . 
Ferguson, Dale, 4: 253, 368, 371, 456 
Ferns of North Carolina, 4: 437 . 


Fiddle making, 4: 106~25 
Clarence Rathbone variety, 4° 122- 
25s 3 
Garrett aewood variely, {2 116-22 
Harley Vhomas variety, + 


Log=t6 
Fieldball, 6. 283-84 = ¢ - 
Fife, Austin and Alta, 4: 485 
Files, for blacksmithing, §: 120, 121 
Finger, Billy, 5: 472 

Fink, Paul, 5: 220 

Fireball, game of, 6: 284 

Fireplace poker, how to make, 5. 136- 


- 44 
FitzSimmons, Frank, 5: 84-87 
Flanagan, David, 4: 7, 13; 6 143 


‘Flea beetles, dealing with (in the 


garden), 4° 187 

Flowers, Cathy, 4: 90, 91 

Flowers, Dennie, Andy, and Billy; 4: 
gl 

Flowers, William, relief sculpture of, 


4° 90-93 
Fluttermill {toy}, 6: 196-99 
Fly gun (toy), 6. 200 
Flying jenny (toy), 6: 200-4 
Folk tarvings, 4: 80-88 
Folklore, a Research Guide (Bruny and): 48 
. 485 


INDEX 


Fotklore, Selected Essays. (Dorson), 4: 


a «484 ° 
olklore and Fakelore (Dorson), -¢: 434 
Foiklore and Fotklife, an Introduction (ed. 
* Dorson), 4: 484 
Folklore from the Schohane Hiils, New oe 
(Gardner), 4: 485 
Folklore of the Ol Industry ieesteRees 
4/485 
Folsom, Nina, 6: 128 
For Beginners Only (Baxter), 5° 335 
Forge shovtf, how to me she 5. 147-55 
Foster, Adam, horse trading 
adventures of, 4. 246-51 
Foster, Roy, 5:53 
Fountain, Joey, 4- ae 
Fountain, Roger, 6: 143 
Fox and dogs, game of, 6: 284 
Fox and geese, game of, 6: 285-86., 
Foxfire Press, $2 493 
Franklin, Ernest, 6-141, 160, 172, 255- 
56, 274-77. 278-79, 280, 282, 
202 
Freeman, Louise, 4: ae 
Fried-apple pies, 42 4557-3 
Frizzell, Daryl, 5-472 
Frizzell, Pat, 5: 471 
Frizzell, Yommy, 5. 471 
Froe, how to make, §/ 359-68 
Frog trouncing, game of, 6: 286 
Fruit, culuvating, 4. 178-79. 
Fruit-basket turnover, game of, 6. 
: 286 4 
Fuller, Cart, 5. 420 
Furniture (toy), 6. 


137-49 


204-5 | 


G 


Games, 6. 272~310 
anty-over, 6: 272-74 _ 
base, .6: 274-77 
‘ blindfold, 6: 277. 
bullpen, 6: 278-79 
catball, 6: 307-8 
_ chase the rack, 6. 280 
“checkers, 6: 280 
club fist, 6: 281 
corncob jail, 6. 281-82 
cracking the whip, 6: 282 
devil in the promised fand, 6: 282 
dodgeball, 6-282 
dropping the, handkerchief, 6. 283 
fieldball, 6: 283- “84 
fireball, 6: 284 
fox and dogs, 6.284 
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fox and geese, 6: 285-86 , perennials, herbs, and spices, # 
frog trouncing, 6: 286 i ae -78 
fruit-basket turnover, 6: 286 preparing the ‘soil, 4:°153- 66) 
ghost, 6: 287 . rye, wheat, and oats, 4: 184-86 
s green grass, 6: 286-87 owe seeds, 4: 160-62 
green man’s garden, 6: 287 _by*signs of the’moon, 4: 162-64 
hide-and-seek, 6: 288 — tobacco, 4: 181-83 
hide the thimble, 6; 288- 89 + tools for, 4: 157-60 
hiding the needle ina hay stack, 6: tupnips, f/ 167-68 
288 : v€getables, 4: 164-76 
hoopy hide, 6: 288 > eS beans, 4: 175-76 
hopscotch, 6: 289-91 _ beets, 4: 168 
hulf gull, 6: 292 , cabbage, 4: 169 — ‘ 
jack-rocks, 6: 292 ; ss carrots, 4. 168 
jack straws, 6: 292° Pe oe corn, 4) 170-72 F 
Jack up ‘a bush, 6: 292 cucumbers, 4: 174 
jumping yack, 6: 293 fall crop, 4. 176-77 
jump ropé, 6. 293 a lettuce, 4° 166-67 
kitty walks a corner, 6: 293 melons, 4: 174 
‘kitty wants the corner, 6: 293-95 mustard, 4: 168-69 
leadbelly, 6: 295 okra, #: 173 
lost my handkerchief, 6-295 ~~ onions, 4: 165-66 
marbles, 6: 295-97 peas, 4: 167 
marching around the level, 6. 247- peppers. 4/173 - 
g8 - A potatoes, +: 164-65 | 
, mumble peg, 6: 298-300 ; - pumpkins, #2175. /. 
old granny hum bum, 6° 300” squash, 4:.173-74 
old granny Wiggins is dead, 6. ie sweet potatoes, 4° 172 
: 300-1, tomatoes, 4. 172-73 : 
peg. 6. 301-2! . Garden pests, dealing with, 4: 186-95 
playhouses (or playing house), 6: Gardner, Emelyn E., 4: 485 
yor-3 ~ Garland, Nora, 4° 385. 393 | 
please and displease, 6: 303 Garner, Buford, 4: 366 
poor old Tom, 6° 303-4 Garrard, John, 6: 322 
ring around the mulberry bush, 6: Ghost, game of, 6: 287 
304 Gibson, Lelia, 6; 162, oe. 229, 295: : 
_ rooster fighting, 6 304 + , 297, 302 
shakespears, 6: 304 : Giles, Jeff, 6: 128 \ 
skin the cat, 6: 304-5 * Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs., 4: 425 
snake in the grass, 6. 305 Gillespie, Matthew, 5: 85, 86 
tap hand, 6: 306 Gillespie, Paul, s: 12; 6: 61 
teacher, 6: 307 Gillespie, Phillip, 5:85, 86-87, 361 
toun’ ‘over the mark, 6: ide : Ginseng patch, planting, 4: 445-48 
‘townball, 6: 307 as Oe At “Glenn, Elbert, 5. 438 * 


trip to Alaska, 6- 308 
tug of war, 6. 309 


Goldenseal (publication), +: 493 
Goodwin, Cotonel Vaughn, 5: 377~78 


William Trembletoe, 6: 309-10 Gourd banjos, .6: 54-83 
Gardening, 4. 150-93 banjo head, 6: 68-7o — ss. 
cane, 4/ 179-81 : finding the gourd, 6. 59-61 
clearing the land, 4: 152-53 * fingerboard, 6; 62-67 
dealing with pests, 4: 186-91 attaching, 6: 71-73 
‘difference in the old and new, 4: 193 fingerbridge, bridge, and apron, 6: 
fences, 4: 191-93, _ 74 ) 
fruit, 4: 178-79 : finished product, 6: 78-82 - 
hay, 4. 183-84: reinforcement and apron tail, 6: 67 
° - a / 
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: # it 
surings, 6: 76-77 
tuning pegs, 6:75 
Gratfam, Dr. M.-P., 5: 281 82 


_ Gragg, Kim, 6: 397 


Grape-vine swings, 6: 232 


Great Locomotive Chase, The (motion 


picture), {/ 12 
Green, Bruce, 4: 398 
Green, Dovie, 6: 397 
Green, Hillard, $334, 335 
Green grass, ‘guine of, 6: 286-87 
Green man’s garden, game of, 03 

287 * 

Griffin, G tere 5° 437. 438-40. J47) 

452-53, 455755, 459, 460, 404 

62, 464-05, 468, 47% 496277, 


® 6 


478-85 
Griffin, Kim, 5: 447 
Grigys, Donna, 5° 391-92 


Grindstafk, Bull, 4.128 

Grindstone, for blacksmithing, 5: 
123 a 

Grist, Jack, 6: 405-6 

Tom, -f ugt 1 Be 

Gross, Jacob, 97215-16, 227 

Grote, ihe YT, Je 421 


Grist, 


Bare 
Gailey, Dar , O43 ° 
G poking, 52 208-436 


italoochee shooting matches,” 5: eo 


a 8Q7-40 1 , ee 
of Hacker Mi aru, 5, 263-81 
handmade era, 5: 226-81 || 
barrels and locks, 5: 226-41 
“freshing out” bareels, 5. 262-63 
... powder, flint, and balls, 5. 242- 
63 ee 37 


sources of lead-afd nitrate, 5: 253- 


historical. bac uornund: cad sateen 
pecs 51 283-91 
modern; 52 294-390 a ae 
. of Erin Cochran, 5..354-66 # ° 
of Jim Chambers, 5: 378-go 
of Joe Farmer,5:- 344-49 
Kentucky ee 52. 296-344 
new era of, 
-NMLRA ok 5/290, 405-34. 
of Robert Watts, 5: g66£48 
shooting clubs, 5: 401-4 


turkey shoots, 5: 391-97 


.Of W. A. Huscusson, 5° 350-54 
Guus pe — of the H ‘orld (Blackmore), 
2 209 


:281-82 4 i, 


° 
a 


‘Hamilton, 


Hand drill, for blacksmithing, 5 
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Gusler, Wallace, 5: $08, 210,213. 214- 
15. 22.4, os 296-41,.283, 284 

Guyaux, Wendy, 4/.go-93. 445-48 

Ei. ik a 


cy . 4 ‘e. 

Habersham Ironworks and 
Manufacturing Company, 5: 88- 
go. oo. ’ 

Ifacker, Newt, 5. 2683 ; : 

Hacker Martinsrifles, 5. 263-81 

Hacksaw, for blacksmithing, 5- 


Hagan, fim, yo $g  * 


121 


‘Hambidge, Jay, springhouse water 


system of, yo 353-01. 
Hambidge, Mis. te AL347 
Hamilton, Anita, 621.43) 
Kim, 6: 126-28, 1310 
Hand, Wayland, 2 485 6 °> 2 
5. 120 
flandicrafts of the Southern Fle htaatds % 

» (Eaton), 4: 68; 6: 141 * 


Hardie, for blacksmithing, §:°116 
Mardy, Randall, 4. 368, 45360 5-444 
Harkins, Blatiche. “4: 455-56: 6: 195 
Harkins, Johns. 401, 402 

» Harkins, Lonnie, fo 1Qt 
Harkins, Vomtiy, 62 264 


Harley, Mrs. Fannie Bradley, y2°110 
Harmon, Tedra, g: 15-50. 198. 385, 


"988; 6:58. | nag oe ' 
knife making of, 4: 51+59 
sled making, 4° 137-49 


Harrell, Simon, 4. 130 

Harrison, Dick, 4: i105 goecen 8 
woodworking. of:. 4: 93-102 \ 
Hartley, Charlie Ross. “4 WB-HOYS! 


(+ 385; 6: 159-54 
career in constructions 4: 28-50 
comments on Foxfrre books, 4415- 
28. : # 


Hartley, Bttra, ys 15- So; 6. 304 ° 
Hawkins, Christiaan, 5222) 
‘Hawkins, Sam ahd Jay, 5: 224. ¢ : 
Hay, growing, 4. 183-84 

Hay, Jef 4. 445-48 > 
Hayes, Dr5) q2-43 00 io 
* Hayes, Ton, 5: 367 - ; 

Head, Keithe. 7: 368, 450° ‘ 


Helms, John, 6 143 


Henderson, Marty, 5: 353, 3545 6° 


# 104- “108 


Hendergon, Tim, 6: Be 
- Hendrick, Ronnie,. ey 
Henry, A., 575 30n.. pa 


ee 


r 
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Pe ey . 2 
Henry, Fred, 9. 53 ‘ 


Henslee, Richard, 5. 68; 6: 143, 1 
196 
Henson, Babe, songbow of, 6: “Bq=G8 


F@enson, Mutts 6: ey 9 
Henson. Pauling, 42.163 
Herbs and spiaes (ut the, 


garden), +: 
377-78 


“Ball, Sam, : {QS 
SBtistory af re struments, The 
a) 0: 
fisdous. I. 5: 
Hodges, a : 
Hodgins, edd, 6: es 
FOR. AQ8, 2028, 
240537. 455, 
‘Lolcomb, Roscoe, 
Holcombe, Dana, 6:— 
Holley, J.T. #399 7 
Helicy, Jim, 5: 278 
Hollis, 
Hollow whistles, . ‘as3- 54 
“Holt, Mrs? Earl, 4: Boh 
. Holt, Gus, 5: 30-32* 
Holt, Jay. yo 471 
"Holt, Oshie, 4° 153 - 


a 12 
385, 3885-0. 4 

ae 162, 1 wages: 
214, 215; 240, 

284, 308 

8292 

128, 13) 


$22 


Se 


7 Aitomeplace, Oy es - , 


«abandoned homestead,” 6° 423-37 
_ house and farm oaiiless home af’ 
> Harvey Miller), -6: 46: e-8h 
neighborhood news 6: fh 1-60 


Mclen, 6: ic aa 


® 


Hewtng beams. -f: 457-59 
Hickerson, Joe, 65.55 
Hicks, Ben. ys 47 
O Hicks; Henry, 6° 342-47 ; 
> Fticks, Stanley, . fABOC OF EB, 14 4198, 
rO4, 229, 230, oe . 286, 
, 288, 291, 298, 304-5. 309 
Hide-and-scek, game of, 6: 
Hide the thimble, gaine of, 2: 288=8g 
Hiding a needle ina hay sti me Bae po: 
of. 6; 288. ¢ (oo 
Hill AR 5:98 6 cet TOS. 
Fall, Carol ae §: 253 


old I6g housé (C rise family), 645 $7 


51 ‘ 
Hoops (toy), 6.-205-6 


Hoopy hide,sgame-oly 62 288° 


Hoover, Horbeel, 0) 350r os, 


Hopkins, David, # 1Q4, 1954 4 
Hopper, Fate, 524,70 4 ' 
Hopper, Jim,, : 470° 

Hopper, BE. D.. 4: 353 : 
Hopper, Mrs«L..D., 40 1g1..° * 
Hopscotch, game ot, 6: 289-91 ‘ 


? , = 2 


: s - ® ‘ a3 


~ Horton, 
: Horton, 


“Howard, Schley, 


Ginter 


a 
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Horses, ee with. {: 268-81 
Horse's age, how to ‘te i, Se 1G” 
Horséshoeme, 5. esse : Be 

making a horseshoe, 5: 191-204 
Horse triding adventures, ¢: 215-51 
* of Adam-Foster, 4: 246-51 # 

of Harry. Brown, 4: 232-34 

of Hob Duvall, 4: 237+46 

of Ke nny ioe (fo 226-28 

of Lawton Brooks. fe 215226" 
of ‘Vhad Rowdle.. ef 234-37 - 

“of Will Zoellner, 7: 228—4z 
Myles, -. . 
Stove. (po 479780 
Houck, John, {0 217 
House, Fe Mheb 55233, 241 

28Q, 2QO) 0-95 8 

rifle making of, 52 296-344 
Howard, Anna, .: tS4, 180-47. 
Howard, Duke. 5472 
abe 
How. Can 1 Keep ai Singaig irecatel 
hae 
Inv, @ 49 | 
Hughes, Ch: ne agg, 125 
Hughes, Pi uk andiggonw: Wf! 


.4 


200. 254, 


193—— 


“Hall gull, game JPRS: 2G2 


Hunter, Bear, 5: 485°04 . 3 oe 

Hunting Chibs, 5: {GO%6 | es. = 

Huscusson, W.. Asgunm. iking of, 57s 
Soerod! ee ae 

I . a 7 et : . 7 

La : : . . : * 

Ingersoll, Ebon C.. 6: $59). 

Ingersgll, Robert Cx 65359 9 xa 


Fastruments, of the, Southern Appalachial™ 
~ Mountains {Irwin}, 6: Ok 
Tronmaking, 5 77-106 
* blast. furnace, $2 79-80 ki, 
blooritery fees Geir se 79 } 


forge anc finery, 5. 82. hc 
“pig iron, 5.83% 3 oe es 
stccl, 5% 83-84. cm 
stories ae an the: southeast), a0 
: 84-106 —— a se 

_ Wrought i iron, 5: 83 ay & 


* See also Blacksmighing 
[rwih, ‘John Rice, 5° 230: 


6: Diy 92. 93 
ives, Edward D.. 4: 485 we 
) 


we 


a 


is 
“Jack rocks,. game of, 63 29 
Ve _. Jackson, andieM, 52215 — 
. fal . 


ee 
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Jack straws, game of, 6.292 5 

Jack up a bush, game of, 6; 292 

Jaeger rifle, 5. 210, 216 

James, Debbie, +4: 393, 

> James, Doug, 4: 260; 5: 300 

Japanese ere (Castanea crenata), 6: 
399 

Jeep sticks, 6° 252-53 

Jefferson, Thomas, 6: 350 

Jenkins, Anita, 43°7 x 

Johnson, Bess, ey 222, 420, 422, 423. 

> Johnston, Doc, 5: 378 a 

Jones, Dr. Harry, 5. 506 

Jones, Hillary, §. 272 

' Jones, Karen, 6: 111, 143 

" Jonés, Mud, 5. 26, 28-29 oA 

» Jones, Myra Queen, 5:17, 18, 13.4, 168 

, Jones, Richard, 6: 143. 144 

Jones, Sid, 4: 80-88 

' Jones, Vee, 5° 397. 399 

Judson, Earl. 6: 26 

*~ Jumping jack, game of, 6. 203 

Jumping gack (toy), 6: 206 

Jump rope, game of, 6: 293 

Jusuce, Helen, 6. 144-42, £93» 286, 
287, 291, 302 

Justice, Julia, 6. 143 

Justus, Benson, 6: 05-99. DBZ, 246 

justus, Beverly, 42 93-102, 202 

J-walkers (loy)62 230-32 


. er 
Kahn, Si, 4: 492 
Keefauver, Abe and Deborah, 
Keith, Tom, 5. 56-57 
Kell, John, 6: 46° 
Kellceey, Tweed, 5:171, 172 
Kelly, Ada, 4. 164-65, 178,179, 193; 
. 65 200, 302 
- Kelly, Brian, 4: 447 ° 
~ Kelly, Mrs. Ray, 4° 191 
Kelsey, Drewry, 5:20 50 | ie YE 
Kennedy, John F., 6: 35° ae 
Ke nnedy, “Robert ee 6: 350° 
Kenny, Hattie, 6: 162; 166, 193. 214-. 


Va 


5: 263 


4 


15, 224, 292, 253, 272. 302, 


3og-10, 423-36 
Kentucky Hintlock rifle (how to. make), 
“5: 290-344" 
barrels, 5: 301 
beechplug arid tang, 5: 304-8 
.checkpiece, 5° 324‘ 
choosing the stog¢k and pattern, 5- 
3007) fo 
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ey: 

cutting wut the stock, - 302 aA 
decorative molding, 5: see anee os 
differences betwéen eaploeks and, 

299-300 
drilling and shaping ramrod hole, 5: 

309-10 
feather hole, 3. 330-32 


filing and rasping the stock, 5. 321- 
hardening the frizzen, $2 336-37 
inletting the barrel, 5. 303- 4 
loading and fring, 5: 330-8 

lock$ 52 312-14 

hugs, 5: y10-11 * 
molding lead balls. 57 337-38 


raising: the pram, st at and 


browning barrels, 5° 332-1 a 
ramgod BPS 5: rer 
ramrods, 5: 337 

sideplates and lock bolts, 5. Fi4 
sights, 5. 326-29 ; 


wv rr cena vents, 5: 
tallow hole, 5: 330-32 
lips on construction, 5/298 6 
uigger, 5° 314-16 
triggerguard, 5° 17-21 
irigger plate, 5: 9 
ventpick, 5. 330-32 
Kentucky longrifle, 


329-30 


52222 


Kesler, Sally. 4 40 399. 419 . 


° 


Kicking mule (cou, 6. 2078 


. Kiker; Bernie. 5/573. 574 
Kimzey, Herbert, 5: 84, 88-yo, 106 
‘Kindig, Dan. 5: 293 F 
Kindig, Joe, Jr. 5) 22-13, 2ky. 222, 


, + 381-82, 398 
Kindig; Wes, 5: 293 
Kinney, Mike, 728... , 
Kinsland, John, 5. 472 
Kirby, Percival R., 6:86 
Kirkland, Turner, 5: 423 ° 
Kistner, Ken, 4: 304 
Kistner, Ray and Ken, -f: 710 | 
a knife (Vedra Harmon variety), 


HY 

Kitty walks: a cornet, gi ane of,6: 

293 = a oe 
Kitty wants the comer, eudage 6: 

293-95 : 
Kline, John, 42.461 
Kline, Walter, 5: 222 » 
Knife making, 4. 51-67 ore 


Tedra Harmon. variety, -$:,54-59 
‘Troy Danner variety, 4: 60-66. 
_ Will Campbell variety, 466, 


Laces, shoe, 6) 115, 139 
Lamb,’ Bill, 4: 106, 257; 6. 194. 195 
Lamb, Tommy: 368, 451 a 
“Lambert, Peter, 4: 420 
_ Lamberth, Jesse, 5; 92 


: : '499 
with, steers and oxen, ¢: 268-814 , 
“trailer grabs,” 4: 274 a 
London, Jack, 6: 349 . . 
Long, Fate, ¢: 110 
Long, Fayes, 4: 15g-60, 175, 191 
‘Loom, traditional type of,, 4: 466-68 
Lost my handkerchief, game of, 67295 


Land, ee (for enue ning), - {2 152- Louis XIII, King, 5+ 209 
. Lovell, Carlion, 267002 6202 asia Gc 
Lane, jet 52 300, 349, Te ne Tovell, Elyah, y: 3.41 
Lamich, Ved, gf 1gt * Lovell, Garnett, 42 341-45. 
Lanning, Karte 5. 220-21, 222, 266, Lovell, Georges f 341 
268, 282, 299, 378. 479. 3907- Lovell, Isaac, 6: 100-3, 108 
une 418-19. Lovell, Mrs. Isaac,-6. 95-99 
Lanning, Coorge. 5. 224 Lovitk, Lizzie, 4. 163-64,°169, 1:70 


Lanny, Tadly, 52 400 


Large, Bill, 5: 222) ayy, 2&i-Be, -- 
-284. 292, 382, 399, 420, 421. 
Pda ae 396 a 
© 425 
Law, Kenneth, 6: 320 
Lawton, Ernest, 4: 194 'e 
Lawton, Neil, 4. 194*+95 


Lawton, Wayne, f: 
Leadbelly, game of, 67 295 
Ledbetter, Mr., 72 4370, 371 
- Ledford, Degcon, fo 301 
Ledford, Dod, 5: 74 
Lediord, Duggan, 5- 
Ledford, Linda, 57 35 
19 
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by 


134, 182-204 
7 378. OF 143, 


347 


wait ‘Oma 4: 

sp inghouse water system, 4° 35354 
Ledford. R. H., 4: 353 3 a 
Leggett, Busty, 4450. 454.493 
Letman, Doc, 5: 32 


Letson, Robbie, +: 159 
Lettuce, planting, 4: 166-67 
a Lewis, Dr. Thomas, 5: 131-32 
» Ligon, C. P., folk ink of, -4-80- 
88° Sa 
Limberjack doll, 6:.-208—13 
Lincoln, Abraham, 6>-3h0~ 
Lindslev, Pete, 5/252, 253, 257 8" 
Lloyd, Alice, 5: 225 
Lockmakers (gain), 5: 283-91 
Locks) gun, hand ca 5. 226-41 - 
Logging, 4; 257- 316 
-- breaking” and training oxen, 4. 260-7 
68 2 
camps, 42.299-316 
types of employees, 4: 313 
economics of, 4: 279-8 7 
modern, 4: 288-99 
pulling contests, 4: 2:70 
‘sawmilling, s; 281-88 
NS ) g, 4 - i‘ 


ry 
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~ 


cae 55 ; 
McCracken, Bully, 


Lumberjack (toy), 6: 208-13 
Lyons brothers (Leshe, C larence, and 
Earl), 4: 37 ; 


M 


’ McActhur, Herb, 48 


MacArthur; Ridg, 4. 368, 456 is 
McBride, Ray. 4: 15-59, ah + 93> 
roa, 4¥ 
McCall, Hans and Johny 5 
McCall, Mrs? Ivy, 6: 28 | 
ic€ arthy, Joseph, 6:35 
‘ee ponnell, ie 6. 4, 
McCoy, Antta, 
McCoy, Jin, +: 


57 68-69 


: 
'397 | 


1g) 


McC oy, Tinker, 5°67, 68.74, B55 +357, 
378 143, 196 “ 

McCoy, ‘Ulysses, gs 1gi ° . 

’ McCracken, Arthur, 5, 126, 133, 145-9 


‘5/472 
McCracken, Nelhe, 5: 145 
McCutcheon, John, 4: 492 
McDaniel, Tom, 6: 423 
McDonald, Oliver, 5: 499 
MacDowell, Mrs. Tom, 6: 
» 231 
cGee, Melissa, 4: 82 
‘Metinires Will, 6: 50 
McHugh, Gena, 4; 126-33 
McKay, Scott, 4: ee 
~ McKurtyy Bill, 5- , 
McLanahan, Robbert, 4:8, 
McMahon, Myritte4.18 
McMullen, Charles, 6: 3 Bas 
MacNeil, Don, 4: 93> ne 
Mandrils, for pa mthng, 5. 
“123 eae 
pea Field: FV there A (ives), 4 


178. 193; 


e 


ase. 


a i 


BOO, a ape ] INDEX 

“Marbles, garhe ob °6..295-97 | 2 Monitell, Lehwood, 4: 485 ‘ 
Marcellino, Pat, 6:-95-99 . i Moody, James, 5441-42 _ 

| Marching around the devel, game of, Moody, Newt, 6: 50 y- 

ol ad 6: 297498 | ' Moon signs, planting by?:y: 162-64, 

| Marcus, Veler, 6. 193, 263, 22-25, Moorg, Belzora, 4: 191 

| 231-32, 233, 272, 273% pasee Moore, Betsy, 4: 455-56 ~ 

293, 300, 308 ge Moore, Noel, 4: 337, 338; 6: 402-4, 

| Marcuse, Sybil, 6: 86,90 ~ 409-11, 4139-14 

| Mart, Bonita, 5: 145. : ; Moore, Robbie, 4. t94, 195, 198. 456 


Martin, Alex, ee making ot 4 Moran, Jim, 5. 215-16, 226, 252-53. 


4 


108-5 266, 272 
Martin, Hacker, 5: 216, sas 220, 221, . Morgan, Reverend A. Rufus, 4° 394- 
223, 226, 883, 284,, [293 296, 441; 55 282, 496 © 
397 a Morgan, Alfred,’ 4: 424 
' gunmaking of, 264-H1 . _ Morgan, Anna, 4: 4of 
Martin, Mary ae vand John S., 5.263 Morgan, Frank, 54.147 
Martin, Oscar, 6.201 |! : Morgan, Lucy, 4: 394, 395. 414 
Martin, Pearl, 4: 191, 442-44 Morgan, Ralph, 4. 394° 395. 409 
Martin, Raphael, Donis/ and Betty Morphew, Jack, 6. 330 
Jean, 5: 264 i / Morris, James? 6: 91 
Martin, Sarah, 5: 263 / Moss, Maxine, 5: 378° - 
Mason, Otis T., 6:86; . Mother Wit fromthe Laughing Barrel (e d. 
Massey, Ellen, 4:9 -/ / ~  Dundés), 4: 485. 
‘Masters, Jay and Tommy, 5: 364 Mountari Call, The (publication), fe 493 
Masters, Stanley, 5; 348; 349, 354.378: Movintain Hiei Work (publication), 
"6 322, 362 i Sf 493-04 
. Matlock, Ben, 6. ¢ 16 Mountain. Memories, 42 49) 
~ Matthies, ‘Jorn, fil 1 44.) : Mountain Review, 4: 492,494. 
~ Maximilian, ‘Empetor, 5. 209 Muething, Walt, 5: 420 
“Maxwell, Dennis, 447) Mull, Rube, 4: 284 ; . 
~ Meadows, Ethel, 6. 3141-20. ; Murhble peg, game of, 6: 2g8-300 
Medford, Suel, fi pees 7 Munger, Jim, 5° 22-24, 30 : 
Mehafley, Jam, 5; '47 . _. Mushmelon, a ANUNG, fo 174 a: 
Mellinger, Marie: 6: 3962400; “FOG. qi Musheal Instraments, of the Native Races of 
Melons, planting, 4174 ' |} South-Africa, The {Kirby), 6: 86 
Melton, Dan, 6/ 193,144,250 - | Musical Quarterly, 62 81-4: 7 
Memories of a Mountain Shortline, 4: 12 Mustard, planting, 4: 168-69.~ a 
Menefee, Pete; 5. 421: Muzzle Blasts (magazine), 52: aki oo 
Merry-go-round (toy), 200-4.. me 281, 292, 296, 933.3 
Messner, Edward, 5. 472 = 420 - 
Miller, Ellen 6: 461 | aa ee “My Letter” (Ward),,6: 9 
Miller, Harris, 6: 1462" [: : : 
Miller, Harvey J., f- 306, 122, 1262 .6._. N us 
109, /167, 275, '422-23, 451-85 - _ : 
childBiood home and farm, 6: 462-, Narr, Vom, §: 359, | 
oe yf . i National Muzzle Loading jee 
“neighborhood news reporting, 6: _ + Associaton (NME RA), £292) 
451-60 : i. 299, 397, 377, 378, Jog, 42 
Millsaps, ‘Floyd, 62359 shooting matches of, 5: 2g0. 405-34 
Mize, Bonnie, 5. 391-92 - National Rifle Association (NRA), 5: 
Moles, dealing with (in the garden), 4 * + 378 . 
189 ° 3 “Natural History of the Musical Bow, The 
Moments: The Foxfire Experience, 4: 9 "ed (Balfour), 6: 86 
Monroe, Karen, 4° 393 ; ' , Neely, Billy, 5: 26 


Monrge, O. H., 5: 81, 84, go-100 Neidner, A. O., 5: 420 


Newcomer, John, 5. 213 
Newton, Isaac, 


: Oakes, AL fe a Ae 405, a, 


Owens, Eli, 6: gii- 


INDEX. 


62.348 

New Sood (record), safe “462 
Nichols, Susie; 4: 75-80, 151 
Nixs-Mrs. George; 4: 191 


“Norton,. Barak, 5: 470- 
-Norton, Margaret and Richard, 4: 170 


Norton, Priest, 5. 470 
Norton, Richard, 67 200-1 
Norton, Tommy ee 4 134 
Nowe, Elizabeth, 6: 351 ~ 


, a 
© 
at ay 


Oats, planting, 4: 8,446 & 

(y Dwyer, Bob, 4: 341 7° Ge 

Okra, planting, 4.173. 

Old gxanny hum ae game'ot, 6: 300 

Old gtanny Wiggins is dead, gamevof, 
‘6: 300-1 

Old log house (Crane fon 6: 437- 


4 


BL 
Olver, ‘Mr. and Mrs., 


$0 42% 
Oliver Des, 5: 296 eg 
Oliver, Ford, 4: 368,458 

Onions, planting,’ 4; 165-66 


Organic Gardening, op 481 


Owens, Margaret, 60 141, 142, 178-88 
Owens, Tommy, 6: 143 
~Owensby, Maryy. 5: 234 # 


‘Patterson, Kirk, 


Owls, dealing with (in the garden), 42 
eae srs : 


* Oxen, Lament re 260-68 


Ox yoke bows, bending, 4: 479-80 - 


p 


Pace, Shelley, 4: 75-80 

Page: Richard, _f- 88-89 

Palpal-lotic, Mark, 5282, B48. 349. 
378 ; 

Pancake, Henry, 5: 424 

Paredes, Américo, 4: 485 

Parish Register, 4: 424 

Parker, Edith, 4° 452-54 

Parlow, Anita, 4: 495 

Parris, Robert, 5: 382 

Parsons, Earl ‘‘Preach,” 4: 302-7 

Passing Through the Garden (record), 4 
492 — \ 

Patterson, Delmo, é sn 

Patterson, John and Burma, 6. 296 


5/405; 411 


Patterson, Roy, 5: 


Patts, Esco, 4: 


Porter, Pam, 4: 


~ 5OL 
4 


5. 270 
Payne, David oe 6: 148 
Pearl, Minnie, 4: 495 


Peas, planting, 4: 167 


Peeling-knives (Tedra Harmon 
variety), 4059 
Peg game, 6: 301-2 
Peppers, planting, 4: 173 
Perennials, herbs. se spices an the- 
garden), iy. 177-78 
Periodicals, list of, 4: 490-96 
Perry, Annie, 4: 202-14 . 
Perry, Lizzie, 4:,209 
Phillips. Bill. 6: 296 
Pickett, Dave, 6: 11, 142, 
r69-71, =o 219 
Pig iron, 5: 83 4 
Pippers, Carl, 5: 2241, 225, a8. 397- 


162-65, 


160-6 1, 164, 
167, 68. tee ae 173~74, 


, BA; 


, 8 175, 176-77, hae 181-83, 189, 
“e *  EGT 


Play and entertainment, 
. games, 6. 272-310 
. toy makers, 6. 143-57 
toys, 6: 158- 272. 
Playhouses (or playing house), ‘game 
‘of, 6: 302-3 ; 


6: 140-310 


Please and displease, ganic of, 6: 303 | 


Pless, Lenoir, 


5° 437, 439 , 
Pless,: ; 


T.R., 5: 438 


. Plow, The (newsmagazine), 4: 494-95 


Plow-stock making,.4- 126-33 
’ putting the parts pues 
, 33.» ie : 
tools and woods used, 4; 130-31 © 
Poor old Tom, game of, 6: 303-4 
Pope, John, -4: go-93 
Pope, Sharon, 4: g0-93 
Pop.guns, 6: 214-16 
Porter, Bob, 6: 36, 37 
10-11 
Potato bugs, dealing with (in the 
garden), 4: 187 
Potatoes, planting, 4: 164-65, _ 
Potter, Fred,| 6: 141, 142,200, 206, 
222-22, 22g ; 


2 132- 


‘Powder, flint; Rnd, balls (in 


gunmiaking), 5: 242-63 
Powell, Garnett, 5: 266, 269. “270, 272, 
291-94, 418, 419-34, 421, rae 
; 423, 424, 425 
Powers, Tom, 4: 445-48 
Price, Harvey “Cap,” 5: 399 


a 


& 


g 


502 


Pruitt? Mark, 6: 54-55, 84 5 | 
Pumpkins, planung, 4: 175 . 
Punches, for Bischsi tO TIg a 119°" 
Puzzles, 6: 216-21 | es ’ 

Ne 


Queen, Boyd, 6: 84, 92, 362 
— Queen, Myra, $/ 151, 215-51, 317 
Quinn, Mrs. J. D.. ¢. 191 


3. R : , ois 
Rabbit boxes, 4; 200-1.’ - ‘é 
~ Rabbits, dealing with (in ‘the garden), — 
42 go 
enone dealing with (in the garden), | 
42 190 
Rok Jean; 6: 280, % OR 


“Ramey, Tom, 4: 365, 379 
‘Ramsey, Bull, 5: 222, 223, £66, Bide 
80, 281, 420: ~ 


Rathbone, Clarence, fiddle making of, 


fi122-25 


Rats, dealing with (in the eee) f: 


191 
Rattletrap (toy), 6. 222 : 


_ Recollections (publicawon), 4: 491 | 


Reddick, Peter, 4: 26 ee 

Reedy, Leonard, 5: 381 

- Reems, Annette, 4: 1513 6: 143 . 

‘Reese, Mrs. Monroe, 4: 385- 88, 393 

- Reeves, Bob, 5: 20-22 | 

: Reeves, Jef. 5: 405, 411 

| Reid, Harv, 4: 149 

“Reid, Lon, toy furniture of, g: 88- -89 

Relief sculpture (in wood), 4/ 90-93 

’ Renfro, Jim, ¥: 260, 451 

-Repps, Robert, 6: 143 

Resley, Judge, 5: 420 

Resource materials, list of, A 490-96 

Reynolds, EOrE Ss 42.9, 12) 6: 78- set 
g2 * 

Reynolds, Sharrod, 4/95 tae 

Rholetter, Bobby.’ 5: 401, 402 

Rice, Georganna, 6. 397 


~ Rich, Albert, 5: 472 
Richards, Aline, 4° 452, 4547 °° 7. 


Rickman, Claude, 4:9, 347 | 
Rickman, E. B., 5.472 
Rickman, Luther, 4: 328 t 


Riddle, Ernest, shoemaking of, 6: 109- 


°2600°4 
’ Riddle, Ernestine, 6: 109 
Riddle, Helen, 6: 109 © 


“ 


> Rooster: fighting, pame of, 


. Ruark, Charlie, 


. Scorsone, Joe, 


INDEX. 


Riddle, Johu,<6: 109 Se, 


~ Riddle, Kenneth, 6: 10g 


Riley, Fred, 5: 225 
Ring around the mulberry bush, game us 
of, 6-304 | i 
Robbins, .D.°C., 5: 48 \ 
Roberts, Leonard, 4: 485 
Rogers, Harley, 4: 370; 377, 380 
on how to dig-a well, 4: 975-76 « 
Rogers, Vaughn, Sr., 6 295-96 
Roland, George, 5: 57-60 -_ 
Rolling clown (toy): 6: 22A—VY 
Romiinger, Dexter, 6:* 339, 359 


Roosevelt, Franklin D:, 6° 350 8 


Roosevelt, Theodore: 


fe 418 
A084 
Rope swings, 6 233. « 
m - 420 
Runion, Clyde, .6° 142, 
- 261-68 
Runion, Kenny, 4: 151, 157, 71, 178- 
79,191, 367, 368, 370-73, 380; 
" 6: 142, 216-21,°233, 284, 307 « 
horse trading Ave Tae. of, = 226- - 


205, 237-47; 


28 
on how to dig-a well, . 


: 379-73 


_ Russell, Bertrand, 6: 348 
© Rutherford, Alison, 4: 82 


Rye, planting, 4: r84-86. 


F Ss : ’ ie 


Sachs, Curt, 6:86 | ee 
Saddle lock notch, 4: 460-61 _ 
Saga of Coe Ridge, The (Montell), 4: 485 


“Saints of Sage and Saddle (Fite), 4: 485 


Salyers, Col. Logan, 5: 223 
Salyers, Samuel, 5: 223. 


Sanders, Nannie Ann, 6: 193, 232, 294, 


295, 303 
Sang Branch Settlers (Roberts), 4: 485 
Sassafras tea, 4: 442-44 
Savage, Wilbur, 6: 400 
Sawmilling, 4: 281-88 
Scenes, wood carved, 4: 69+75 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine, 6: 351 
Science of Gunnery, The, 5: 334 
5. 290. 
Scroggs, Bud, 6: 126 


‘Seagle; Will, ¢: 191 


Seeds, 4: 160-62 

Serven, Jim, 5: 279°. 
Seth,-Oscar; 5: 421, 422 
Shakespeare, William, 6: 321 . 
Shakespears, game of, 6: 304 


- INDEX 


Sharp’s rifle, 5: 222 

Shaw, George Bernard, 6: 349 
Shepherd, Dewey, .6: 78 © 

Sheppard, Doug, bird carvings ne + 


75-80 jn 
Shoemaking, 6. 109- 39 “a 
of’Ernest Riddle, 6: 109-26 * 
laces, 6: 115, 139 
= pattern, 6: 120-21, 130 


pickling process, 6: 113 
putting the shoe together, 6: pe 
26, 130-39 
selex ing the leather, 6: 114, 128, 
1 30 
tan bark,» 
tanning i nna aed 128 
‘thread used, 6: 114, 130 
tools, 6: 115-18, 128-29, 139 
of Willie Underweod, 6: 126-39 | 
‘wooden form, 6: 118-19 
Shook, Mrs. Rae, 6- 173, 193, 233, 254, 
277+ 293-951-309 
Shrite, John, 5: 213 
Shumway, Earl, 5; 284. 
~ Shumway, George! 5: 284, 299. 368): 
Siler, Albert, 4° 397. 404, 436 
Siler, Bud, 5: 223, 282, 283-91, 299, 
‘ 400 
Siler, Clifton K., 5: i883 
Siler, Dottie, 5: 282, 283-98 
Siler, Fanny, ¢* 424 , 
- Siler, Jacob, 54283 fa 4 ee 
Siler, Jesse, 4: 436 
' Siler, Joanna, 4: 397, 426 
Siler, Plakard Dedrick, 5: 282 
Siler, Weirnar, 5. 282 
Siler, William, 4: 396, 397, 403, 436 
Siler. brothers, 4: rel saat 


| : 
Vek 
ees 


Singleton, John,..6 108-3 21-22; 
— 437 
Sitton, Phillip, 5: 85- 86 


Sjosttom, Bob, 4: 200 
'Skenes, Dwayne, 4::137-49 


; - 418, 
' Sleds 
“\ child’s, 6: 224-26 
wooden, 4: 134-49 ° 
Shngshots, 6: 227~28 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 6: 78~81 
Sloane, Sam, 5: 225 
Smith, Reverend ©)..Dy, 5: 498 
ith, C. W., 5: 46 
Smith, Julia, o 286-87, 306 


ee) 


‘ 


Skin the cat, game of, 6: 304-5 . = 
Sledge hammers, for blacksmithing, 5s 


595 


Smith, Lester, 5. 270, 276; 277, 279, 
281,°397 > 's 

Smith, Liz, 5. 46, 47-48 

Smith,-Loy, 4: 137-49 

Smith, Mark,. 6: 31 ., 

Smith, Roy,.5:472 

Smith, Shayne, 6.427 . | 

Smith, Steve, 4: 15-50, 260 

Smith, Tina, 6: 111, 143, 275 | 

Smith, Wayne, 5: 52 

Smoke grinders (toy), 6: 229 

Snake in the grass, game of, 6: 305, 

Soil preparation, 4. 153-56 


‘Soldering iron, for blackemihing <3 5: 


120 

Songbows, 6: 54, 84-97 
construction of, 6: 87-go 
varieties of, 6: 86, g1 : 
wood used, 6. gi~g2_. ale 

‘Southern Exposure (journal), 4: 495° 


, Southern Highlands Handicraft Guide, 


4° 419 _ 3 
Southern Regional Council, 4: 496 
South Mississippi Blues (OQwefis), 6:91 


‘Speed, Mrs. M. =) 6: 406-7 


Speed, Vina, 4: 
Speed, Vivian, 6: i See 
Split whistles, 6° 255-56 noe 
Springhouses, 4: 347-61 a 
Squash, planting, 4: 173-34, 
Squirrels, dealing with. (in rind garden), 
45.191 ee 
Squirt guns, 6:.229 
Stanley, Sam, 4: 8-9 
Steel, 5 83-84 a a 
Steers, logging with, 4: 268-81 od 
Stewart, Alex, 6.54, 910 , 


sy N 


' Stewart, Carrie, 5. 495-511 


Stewart, Scott, 6. 143 
Stick horses, 6: 229-30 
Stiles, B. J.; 4: 191 
Stiles, Lake, 4: 134, 191, 371 ve, 
Still curnace Prasad 4471-77 * 


: 32 
Stocky, Cheryi, 4° 15-50, 137-49, 1B, 
"455-56, 470 
Stone, Irving, 6: 353 
Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama 
° (Armes), 5101 | 


‘Stroup, Alexander, 5: 92 


Stroup, Jacob, 5: 89, go, g2 
Stroup, Moses, 5:90, 92 


“Stubbs, Thomas, 4:-192 


Study of-American Folklore, The 7 
(Brunvand), 4: 485 
% 


2 an 


Stuy of Folklore, Phe (eo: Dundes), 
= 485 » 


“Stupka, Arthur, 4: 437 


Sutherland, Annette, 4: 444, 479-80 


Swage block, for blacksmithing,.5/.116 0 < 


Swain, Hampton, 5: 42'1 

Swain, Levi, 4: 466 

Swanson, Gladys, 4: 191 
Swanson, Mrs. Oren, #: 191 
Sweet potatoes, planing, 4: 172 


“Swings 


grape- -vine, 6: 
rope, 6: 233 


232 


: oe ae, ‘ ‘ 


tay. Rob and. Henry, 5 
Fallulah F Falls Railroad, ap 
Tap hand, game of,, 6: sso | 
“Tap me’ (game), fi 322-23 

Tar, making, 7. 252-56 

Taylor. Barbara, y2 153, 395. 

Taylor. Bill-Gigeg “2° cet ee 

Taylor, Frank, ¢: 20 © 

Taylor, Harley, 4: 32, 95 

Taylor, Hilhard; -¢: 106 

Taylor, Wesley, 6; 55-58, 

Teacher, game of, 6: 307. 

Teague, Gladys, 4: 191 

‘Tedra Harinon knifee 4. 51-59 > 
ouerias and completion, 4: 58 
handle, 40°57 ae: 

- steel, 4: 56 

Tedra Harmon sled, 4: 197-49 

_ construction and assembly, 4: 140- 
49 

Thomas , BOBBY, 5-g2~93—-——- 

Thomas, Cal, 4: 191- 


207 


” 


78-82 


.Thomas, Debbie. +: 391 


Thomas, Harley, 
- 9: 173-75 

fiddle making of, 4° 109-15 
Thomas, James, y/ 412-13 
Thomas, Mary, 4: £50—51,-965; 6: 143 
Thomas, Nell, 4: a : 
‘Thomas, Sarah No, L443. 
Thomas Wolfe: sBoeapls (Nowell), 

351-52 

Thoughts on the Kentucky Rifle in its,Golden 


4: 106, 116, 469- FO; 


wedge (Kindig), 5.°212-13, 214, 
381-82, 398 ee 
Tice, Leroy, : 338 : “oe - 


Tippett, Lee, 5: 112, 124. 156-68 


|, Pobacco growing, 4: 181-83 
$ curing process, 4.182 
‘. 


_ 4 chmbing bear, 


_ kicking mule, 


a 


INDEX 


‘Vobacco worms, dealing with (in the 
garden), 4: 188 

‘Tomatoes, planting, + 

Tom Walkers (or"J-w eae Ons aoe ‘ 


Q2 


a 172-73 


Tongs, for blacksmithing, a 
Tools tor gardening, 4: 1'57-Go 

Tops or dancers (tov), 6: 239-36 . 
Totn’ over the mark. game of, .6:-307 ° ie 
al ownball, game of,..6:-309-8 
“Townsend, aga 382-84 


la 1s = 


Foy furniture, = BB Sy 


‘Foy makers, 6: 143-57 
“Toys, 6: eae 
bi alland cup, 6. 8 58-5 Qe 
blowgun, 6. (60 
bouncing pig, 6: 160 
bow and arrow, 6: 160-62 


bubble blower, 6: 162 
bull grinder, 6: 162-65 “s 
bull roarer. 6: 194-95 


« button on a string, 6 166 + 
~puz7ers 6-49 4eQ5 0 
churning women, 6: 167-68 —s 

6: 169-71 

corn guns, 62.172 

cornstalk animals, 6: 

cornstalk fiddle. 6: 

dolls, 6: 191-93" 
apple-head, 6: 178-88 
cucumber, 6: i8o- -gl 
limberjack or dancing, 

( duimb bell, 6: tg4 

dumb. bull, 6: 194-95 © 

» fluttcermill, 6. 196-99 - Sa 
| fly gun, 6: 200° , 

Aying jenny, 6: 200-4 

| furniture, 6: 204-5 
grape-vine ‘swings, 6: 232 
hollow whistles, 6: 253-54 
hoops, 6; 205-6 ; 
Jeep spicks, 6. 259-53 - 
Jumping jack, 6; 206 

J-Walkers, 6: 230-32 
6: 207-8 
merry-go-round, 6: 200-4 
_ pop gums;-6: 214-16 
puzzles, 6: 216-24 
rattletrap, 6: 222 
rolling clown, 6: 2Boe-2g 
rope swings, 6: 233 
sleds, 6: 224~26 
slingshots, 6: 227-88 
smoke grinders, 6: 229 
split Whistles, 6: 255-56 3? 


172-73" 
173-77 


6; 208-13 


° 


| 
ba 
oy 


INDEX 7 . : i - 505 


oe peppers, 4; 173 
potatoes, 4; 164-65 


sAanes guns, 6: 22¢ 
stick horses, 6: 229-50. _ 


sults, 6: 230-32." ilies pumpkins, 4° 175 
tom-walkers, 6: 230-32 ¥ ; squash, 42 173-74 ig 
_.-tops or dancers, 6: 233-36 9 ~ o sweet potatoes, j{: 172 s o 
ewagons; 6: 230-51 “i tomatoes, 4: h72~73° 
walking crutches, 6: 230-32 . turnips, 4: 167-68 : 2“ 
whimmy diddles, 6: 252-53 Vick, Ann, 4:9 ; 
whittled animals, 6: 256-60 Vickers, Bob, 6: 126 
. windmills, 6. 261-72 Vinson, Mrs. Birdie Mae. 4: ig 
Traditional loom, 4: 466-638 ; Vinson, Ralph, 4: 191 o 
Traps and pens ‘(bear), 5° 468-70 Vinson, Sheila, 4° 365 2 2 
Traveler (or tre wheel), for —__ Vinson, T. F., y: 191, ae a4 
blacksmithing, 5: 121 Vises, for blacksmithing, 5: 122, 123 
Travels of William Bartram, 4° 399 _ Viach, sale ‘6: G1 ar) 
Trip to Alaska, game of, 6: 308 Voltaire, 6. 321 
Troy Danner knife, 4: 60-66 Moydge to ie Islands of Madera, Busines, 
completion’ of, 4: 65, : Nieves, S. Chystopherrand Jamaica, 
handle, 4: 63 * . with the Natural [History of the =. ° 
. rivets, 4° 64 : ee last of these Islands, :- (Sloane), 62 
steel, 4:62 . 2 81 one ~~, 
Truman, Harry,. 6: 51, 350° 
Tug of war, game SE ‘6: B0Q Rap Soe ees Bae ew, he 
“Turkey Shoot,’5: 391-97. ba : : a 
“Turnips, planting, 4: 167-68 Wadsworth: Anna, 4. 92° 
“Turpin, Terese, 4/151 OR _ Wagons (toy), 6- st ae 
Twain, Mark, 6- 346, 348,350 Waldroop, Arie Cruse, 5; 26-28, 29, 
Two Rosetos, The (Bianco), 4: 485 , 31, 36-37. - - 
2 7 Waldroop, Bertha; 5- 4443 6: 45, 43 
U : Waldroop, Ed, 6: 29, 32 | 
és *-  Waldroop, Grady, 6: 34 | 
tindéerwood, Willie, 4: 156 “ Waldroop, Grover, 6: 29) 32, 46 
shoemaking of, 6: 126-39 _ Waldroop, Iona, 6°51 § 
United Mine Workers Journal, 4- 496 | Waldroop, Jake, 4::188, 3139-16; 5: | 
a = > s 8% 444, 469-70; 6: 25-53, 400-2, 
ayy a . > 4 © 409, 414-16 
ee eo Waldroop, Lloyd, 6: ' 
_ Valentine, Sam, .6: 29 . Waldroop, Mary, 6: 29, gis 
Van Buren? Jarvis; 5: 8g" ~~ > “Waldroop, Zéb, 6: 25,'26, 29,30, 31- 
Van Doren, Mark, 4: 399 a "32, 34, 35, 37 7 
Van Petten, Sue, 4: 445-56; 5$17, 18: Walker, Mitch, 5. 282 
Vegetable gardening,. 4: 164-46 * Walking trutches, 6: 230-32 
beans; 4:°1'75-76 Wall, Charley, 5:61, 
beets, 4. 168 Wall, Kim, 6: 427 : 
_ cabbage, +: 16g _« «Wall, Wayne, 6:.281-82 
~ Carrols, -. 168 Wallace, Henry, 6: 350 : 
* corns 4: 170-72 Ward, Benjamin Q., 6: 321-96 
cucumbers, -: ipa - * sawmill and inventiveness of, 6:°'362- 
fall-crop, 4: 170-77 3 g6 " 
lettuce, 4: 4/ 166-p7 ° Ward, Clay, 6: 342-43 - 
melons, 4: 174 or : “Warfield, Gary, 4: 347 
mustard, +4: 168-69 _ ame Warfield, Linda, 4: 401, 403 ~ 4 
okra, 4°-173 , Watermelon, planting, 4: 174 
onrons, +#: 165-66 Water systems, 4: 334-81 


peas, 4: 167 5 _ dowsing for water, 4. 362~66 


506 
spring, 4: 334- 39 


springhouses, 4: 347-61 
well digging, 4+ 367781 


diagram, 4: 369 
methods, 4: ge 
problems, 4: 376-81 — 
wooden pipes, 4° 339-46 
Watson, Willard, 4° 37; @ 141, 142 
He 160, 161, 204, 207, 208, 226, 
he 250 ; 
“toy making of, 6: 143-57 
Watts, Pearl, 4: 1g! ; 
Watts, Robert, 5: 2217)226 . 
gunmaking of 5: 366-7 
Watts, Sherrill, 5: 366- 
_Webb, Andy, 6: 56. 
Webb, core 5° 70°. 


Webb, Grover, #: 191 

Webb, Leonard, ‘gourd wae of, & 55- 
“B20, 

Webb, Rittie, 6: 55 fi 


- “Webb, Terri, 55134, 145, "156, 283; 


6: 397 =e 
Welch, Ronnie, 6/143, 144, 250, grit 


_ 12,320 | 
Well digging, 4: 367- $1. 

' diagram, 4: 369 - 

" methods, 4: 370-76 

problems, 4: 376-81 
Wesley; Leonard, 6: 80 
Wesley; Neil, 5: 4.20 
Wheat, ‘planting, # 184-86. 
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